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PREFACE. 


The  following  work  is  the  result  of  observations 
made  on  several  journeys  in  La  Plata  and  Chile,  and 
during  a  long  residence  in  the  latter  country.  The 
Author  having  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres  to  erect  in  that  city  the 
machinery  for  a  national  mint,  made  a  voyage  to 
England  in  furtherance  of  this  object.  During  his 
passage  he  employed  most  of  his  time  in  arranging 
his  notes  relative  to  the  trade,  manufactiu^es,  re- 
sources, and  government  of  Chile,  with  a  view  to 
publication. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  in  June,  1825,  he  com- 
pared these  notes  with  the  subject  matter  of  his 
letters  and  journals,  written  as  the  events  occurred, 
and  forwarded  to  London ;  these  supplied  him  with 
still  more  extensive  materials  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purpose.  On  showing  these  to  several 
literary  friends,  he  was  encouraged  to  extend  his  ob- 
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IV  PREFACE. 

gervations  to  the  form  under  which  they  now  ap- 
pear ;  he  was  the  more  induced  to  listen  to  these 
suggestions  on  finding,  upon  his  return  to  England, 
the  numerous  misconceptions  whkh  were  enter- 
tained, and  the  incorrect  accounts  which  had  been 
published  relative  to^^hese  countries. 

The  author  having  in.a  short  space  of  time  com- 
pletfed  the  inachuiery  before  alluded  to,  is  now  obli- 
ged to  return  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  pursuance  of  his 
contract,  and  to  commit  his  manuscript,  to  the  hands 
of  the  publisher  without  its  having  undergone  the 
revision  he  had  intended. 

He  may,  therefore,  with  some  reason,  daim  the  in- 
dfilgence  of  the  reader,  for  such  ipaccuracies  and  de- 
fects of  style  and  arrangement  as  he  is  conscious 
pen^ad^  it.  He  has  diligently  devote  all  the  time 
he  could  spa^e  to  tlie  iM*osecution  of  this  olgect,  both 
in  the  collection  of  matter,  and  in  the  laboriotts  pre- 
paration of  the  numerous  maps,  plans^  and  drawings, 
given  in  these  vplui^es. 

For  the  convenience  of  finding,  the  maps  have 
been  reduced  to  their  present  small  ^is^^  by  the  en- 
graver. The  map  qi  tjie  portion  of  Chile  between 
Yalp^aiso  and  Mendoza  is  made  from  actual  survey 
by  the  author ;  the  othc^  large  map  is  nearly  alto- 
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getheir  original^  and  prepared  principal^  from  his 
own  observations,  assisted  by  information  from  per- 
sons in  tbe  country  qualified  to  afford  it.  The  ge- 
neral map  of  Chile  ccmtains  merely  the  names  of 
places,  leaving  out  all  traces  of  the  mountainous  ra- 
mifications,  which,  upon  so  small  a  scale,  would  have 
caused  confusion,  and  have  made  the  map  unintelli- 
gible. The  plates  are  all  made  from  drawings  pre- 
pared by  the  author  ; — ^they  are  ably  lithographed 
by  Mr.  Tell  Baynes  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Parris,  and  it  is 
hoped  will  illustrate  the  subjects  they  are  intended 
to  explain. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Author  to  have  given 
some  account  of  the  natural  history  of  Chile,  but  he 
found  it  impossible  from  want  of  time.  In  the  bo- 
tanical department,  he  made  during  his  residence  in 
Chile,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Mendoza,  upwards  of  two 
hundred  drawings,  including  several  novel  genera ; 
the  remainder  being  nearly  all  new  species  of*  known 
genera,  ^  illustrated  by  descriptions,  and  he  has 
materials  for  nearly  an  equal  number  of  others^ 
For  the  satisfaction  of  such  of  his  readers  as  feel  an 
interest  in  these  pursuits  he  has  added  in  the  Ap- 
pendix a  list  of  the  plants  described  in  his  drawings. 
In  the  ornithological  department  there  is  also  added 
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in  the  Appendix  a  list  of  the  drawings  and  descrip- 
tions he  has  prepared  of  the  passeres.  These  several 
drawings  are  intended  for  subsequent  publication  as 
his  other  avocations  may  permit. 

London,  December  20,  1825« 
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Adobes,  sun-dried  bricks. 
Aguardiente,  ardent  spirits. 
Alcalde,  justice  of  the  peace. 
Alemede,  public  walk. 
Alfalfa,  dover. 
Algarrcba,  the  caroba  ^e. 
Alofamiento,  lodging. 
Araucanos,     Indians    in     the 

southern  parts  of  Chile. 
Ardpe,  syrup  from  wild  berries. 
Ardpe  de  chanar,  syrup  of  the 

fruit  of  the  chana. 
Ardpe  depiquiUin,  syrup  of  ber« 

ries  of  lycium  bushes. 
Arriero,  muleteer. 
Arroba,    a^   weight    equal    to 

twenty-five  pounds  Spanish. 
Arroba,  a  measure. 
Asado,  roasted  meat. 
AsentUtas,    contractors^    slave 

company. 
Asesor,  legal  adviser. 
Asientog,  small  pieces  of  land 

left  in  possession  of  the  In- 
dians. 
Audiencia,  court  of  justice. 
AveUano,  hazel  nut. 

Baguales,  wild  horses. 
Balsa,  a  floaty  or  raft. 
Bafios,  baths. 


Barbarwna,j^  8{|ecip9  of  large- 
grained  whent. 

BageUh  coaxfi^  wopUen  clo^ 
made  in  Chile. 

Belloia,  a  fit^e  sgpecies  of  larch. 

Benehuca,  winged  bug  of  Men- 


Bodega,  shop,  shed,  in  which 
wine  is  made,  and  ^red. 

BoUUfheHa* 

BoUta  de  venta,  bill  of  sale, 
agreement. 

BambiUo,  tube  through  which 
mate  is  sipped 

Botica,  a  large  earthen  wine  jar. 

Brazero,  chaffing-dish. 

Brea,  mineral  pitch. 

CabUdo,  office  of  justice. 
Cacique,  chief,  king. 
Calesa,  an^pen  chaise. 
Calle,  street 
Camara  de  apelaciones,  court 

of  appeaL 
Camara  de  justicia,   court  of 

justice. 
Canada,  a  broad  ditch. 
Candeal,  red-bearded  wheat. 
Cantaro,  an  earthen  jug. 
Capachos,  hide  bags   used  in 

wine  making. 
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Cattta,  a  species  of  green  parrot. 

Ceho,  tallow. 

Chacara,  garden. 

Charqui,  dried  beef. 

Chicha,  fermented  liquor  pre- 
pared by  the  Indians. 

Cigarillo,  or  Cigarromhqfa, 
a  small  dgar. 

Coca,  a  leaf  of  the  erythrosilum 
chewed  by  the  Indians. 

Cocido,  must  from  grapes. 

CoUna,  a  sort  of  cane  peculiar 
to  Chile. 

CommercianteSy  merchants^  deal- 
ers. 

CofUra-yerro,  mark  put  on 
cattle  when  sold. 

Consulado,  commercial  court  of 
justice. 

Corral,  a  sort  of  pound  in  which 
horses  are  kept. 

Costal,  a  hide  bag  v^hich  holds 
a  fanega  of  com. 

Couque,  fermented  liquor  pre- 
pared by  the  Indians. 

Cuesta,  hill. 

Curague,  fermented  liquor  pre- 
pared by  the  Indians. 

Diesmo,  tenth/ tithe. 
Domadores,    horse-breaker, 
herdsman. 

Estancia,  cattle  farm. 

Estanco,  monopoly  granted  or 
retained  by  the  government. 

Estero,  harbour. 

Estrado,  a  low  mud  bench,  ge- 
nerally covered  with  a  car- 
pet. 


Fanega,  a  measure  equal  to 
two  and  a  half  English 
bushels. 

Faxa,  woollen  sash. 

Frtjdes,  French  beans. 

Frasco,  a  measure  containing 
about  two-thirds  of  a  quart. 

Grano,  grain. 
Grassa,  grease. 

Guanaco,  an  animal  of  the  deer 
kind. 

HabUUado,  shop-keeper. 
Hacienda,  an  estate,  farm. 
Haceendado,  land-owner,  far- 
mer. 

Intendente  gobemador,  chief 
municipal  officer  of  a  pro- 
vince or  town. 

Intendencia  gobemador,  his 
court,  or  office. 

Juez  del  partido,  constable  of 
the  district. 

Junta,  council,  committee,  for 
state  purposes. 

Lasso,  a  missile  weapon  made 

of  hide. 
Letrado,  doctor  learned  in  the 

law. 
Ltigares,  reservoirs. 

Machete,  a  cutlass  used  by  the 

Indians. 
Machi,  Indian  soothsayer. 
Madrina,  mare  which  leads  a 

troop  of  mules. 
Malal,  Indian  fortification. 
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Makm,  robbery;  surprise^  mur^ 

der. 
Marco,  Mark,  eight  ounces. 
Matanza,  slaughtering  place. 
MatesUo,    calabash    in    which 

yerba  is  infused. 
Matriz,  principal  church. 
Misa  de  Gracias,  thanksgiving. 
Monte,  a    game    played  with 

cards. 


Quintal,  100  pounds  Spanish. 

Rancho,  a  hut. 
Rd)Oso,  a  triangular  shawl* 
Resguaiero,  custom-house  offi- 
cers. 
Rio,  river. 

Samochado.    See  Chicha. 
Sillon,  woman's  saddle* 


Onza,  ounce. 

Otorgar,  to  grant,  to  accede  to. 

Falangana,  a  deep  silver  dish. 

Fahs,  stripes  with  a  cane. 

Paniano,  lake,  swamp. 

Para   hacer   saber,   to    make 
known. 

Patio,  court-yard. 

Payla,  a  large  copper  pan. 

Peleucones,  old  royalists. 

Petaca,  a  box  made  of  hide. 

Piara,  a  troop  of  eight  mules. 

Plaza,  square. 

Polucra,  green  vitrioL 

Poricho,  a  sort  of  doak. 

Prorrata,  impressment  of  mules 
and  horses. 

Pueblo,  village. 

Puente,  bridge. 

Pulperia,  liquor-shop. 

Pulpero,  keeper  of  a  pulperia. 

Puna,  the  sensation  felt  on  as- 
cending high  mountains. 


Teniente,  lieutenant. 
Terremotos,   violent  shocks  of 

earthquakes. 
Tinajas,  large  earthen  jars  used 

in  making  wine.  ' 
To/(fma«,  Indian  encampments. 
Toqui,  general-in-chief  of  the 

Indians. 
Trapiche,  water-miU. 
Travesia,  desert. 
Trembhres,  slight    shocks    of 

earthquakes. 
Tribunal  de  Cuentas,  account 

and  audit  office. 
Trigo  bianco,  white  wheat. 

Vara,  Spanish  yard. 
Fisto  hueno,  approvaL 

Uingues,  a  race  of  Indians  re- 

sembling  Europeans. 
Ulmen,  general  of  Indians. 
Ulpa,  a  mixture  of  barley  meal 

and  water. 


Quadra,  land-measure.  Yerba,  herb  of  Paraguay. 

Quartet,  soldier's  quarters,  bar- 
racks. Zandia,  water-melon. 
Quebrada,  ravine,  valley. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


LONDON  TO  BUENOS  AY&ES»  AND  THENCE  TO 

BAREANQUITOS. 

Project  for  setting  up  Copper  Mills  in  Chile.-*  Leave  En^^d.— 
Arrive  at  Buenos  Ayres^— Journey  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Bar- 
ranquitoSf  on  the  road  to  Mendosa^  across  the  Pampa  country. 

Offers  hairing  been  made  to  me  in  the  year  1818 
to  undertake  an  enterprise  0f  some  magnitude  in 
Chile^  I  embarked  with  a  frfend  a  very  considerable 
capital  in  the  speculation.  It  was  our  intention  to 
erect  a  very  extensive  train  of  machinery  in  that 
country  for  refining,  rolling,  and  manufacturing 
copper  into  sheathing.  The  inducements  were  pow- 
erful and  alluring.  Copper  of  fine  quality  was  said 
to  be  procured  in  abimdance  from  the  mines  of 
Chile,  and  could  be  purchased  for  about  half  the 
price  it  bore  in  the  English  markets.  Nearly  all 
the  copper  raised  in  the  country  was  exported  in 
its  crude  stat^  to  the  East  Indies,  its  islands,  and 
China,  in  retiun  for  manufactured  goods ;  and  as  all 
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the  copper  sheathing  consumed  in  the  extensive  ship- 
building there  carried  on  was  sent  from  England  9 
the  inference  was  irresistible,  that,  upon  the  given 
data,  an  immense  fortune  might  rapidly  be  made 
in  the  proposed  speculation: — especially  as  coal 
might,  it  was  said,  be  procured  for  nothing  in  Chile, 
and  labour  was  not  one-fourth  of  the  cost  it  bore  in 
England  ;  added  to  this,  the  demand  for  sheet  copper 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  was  also  said  to  be  very 
great,  particularly  in  the  sugar  manufactories  of 
Peru.  These  tales  were  magnified  by  the  South 
American  deputies  then  in  London ;  and  from  the 
two  Chile  ambassadors  I  received  strong  assurances 
that  the  government  would  afibrd  every  facility, 
protection,  and  assistance,  to  an  enterprise  of  such 
vast  importance  to  that  infant  country.  Under 
these  flattering  prospects,  I  dispatched  for  Chile,  in 
different  vessels,  about  one  hundred  tons'  weight  of 
machineiy,  and  embarked  with  my  wife  in  a  mer- 
chant brig,  called  the  Little  Sally,  with  about  70 
tons  of  machinery^  implements,  and  baggage ;  taking 
with  me  several  very  skilful  workmen,  engineersr, 
millwrights,  and  refiners.  A  surgeon  of  consider- 
able professional  merit,  Mr.  Thomas  Leightpn* 
who  was  engaged  in  the  Chileno  naval  servic^^ 
offered  to  accompany  us,  an  offer  I  rejoiced,  at ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  what  essetn- 
tial  service  this  meritorious  gentleman  extended 
towards  us  in  the  difficulties  we  encountered  on  owr 
journey ;  services  which  I  shall  ever  remember  witj]. 
the  deepest  gratitude.  We  left  the  Downs  on  the 
26th  January,  1819»  having  been  previously  detained 
there  above  three  weeks,  by  contra^  winds  and 
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violent  gales ;  after  a  very  favourable  passage  of  61 
days,  we  made  Cape  Saint  Mary,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river  Plate,  and  after  two  days*  carefiil  pilotage 
in  ascending  this  shoally  river,  we  anchored  on  the 
evening  of  22d  March,  in  the  outer  roads  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  None  but  very  small  vessels  drawing  little 
water  can  enter  the  inner  roads ;  the  outer  roads, 
where  we  were  obliged  to  anchor,  are  nine  miles  from 
the  town.  Next  morning  we  landed,  two  hours 
being  occupied  in  rowing  from  the  vessel  to  the 
beach;  our  impressions  upon  landing  were  in  sad 
discordance  with  the  notions  of  grandeur  ivhich  we 
had  been  led  to  form  from  the  reports  of  those 
who  had  visited  this  city,  as  well  as  from  books 
of  travels  respecting  the  country.  The  water 
close  to  the  shore  runs  so  very  shoal,  that  our 
small  boat  could  not  approach  nearer  than  50  yards 
fit)m  the  beach :  a  number  of  carts  being  in  attend- 
ance to  take  us  from  the  boat,  we  entered  one  of 
themt  this  vehicle  was  like  nothing  we  had  seen 
before-^it  was  of  the  rudest  construction — ^the 
bottom  was  a  square  frame  of  wood,  with  some 
sticks  laid  across  it — ^it  was  open  before  and  behind ; 
the  two  sides  about  breast  high  were  made  of  rough 
sticks,  bound  together  with  strips  of  hide ;  the  wheels 
were  of  very  large  diameters,  and  of  very  clumsy 
construction,  the  axletree  being  of  wood  ;  there  was 
not,  in  fact,  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  whole  structure ; 
it  was  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast,  one  of  them 
mounted  by  an  Indian  looking  rider,  of  strange 
appearance,  and  still  stranger  costume ;  a  loose  hide 
was  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  on  which  we  stood, 
there  being  no  seat :  the  sight  of  this  first  specimen 
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of  South  American  handicraft  was  ominous,    and 
depressing.      We  were  landed  at  a  kind  of  jajty, 
called  the  Mole,  formed  of  rough   blocks  of  mica 
.slate ;  the  houses  fronting  the  beach  I  mistook  for 
gaols,  as  they  had  no  glass  sashes,  and  the  open  win- 
dows  were  defended  by  iron  gratings ;  but  on  entering 
the  town,  I  found  all  the  houses  constructed  in  the 
same  manner,   mostly  of  one  ground  floor ;  their 
deserted  appearance,  and  shabby  exterior,  bore  more 
the  semblance  of  gaols  than  the  habitations  of  an 
industrious,  civilized,  and  free  people.     As  it  is  my 
intention  at  some  future  period  to  describe  Buenos 
Ayres  in   detail — ^its    government,    statistics,    and 
resources,  I  shall  not  now  enter  into  any  further 
particulars  respecting  the    city,    but    proceed    to 
describe  the  preparations   for  my  journey  across 
the  country  of  La  Plata  to  Chile.     We  went  to 
the  English  hotel,  at  that  time  kept  by  a  Mrs. 
Hunt,  from  whom  we  received  great  civility  and 
attention ;  but  the  want  of  accommodation  induced 
us  to  look  out  for  better  quarters,  and  I  encountered 
much  difficulty  in  procuring  a  lodging.     We  entered 
the  houses   of  a  great  many  families,  whom   we 
were  told  were  likely  to  receive  lodgers,  they  all 
expressed  great  readiness  to  accommodate  us,  until 
they  learned  that  a  lady  was  of  the  party,  when 
they  at  once  refused  to  receive  us ;    at  length  we 
found  a  family  who  agreed  to  accommodate  us 
during  our  proposed  short  stay  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  head  of  this  family  was  Don  Jose  Maria  Cal- 
deron  ;  he  was  an  old  Spaniard,  whose  fortimes  had 
been  ruined  by  the  events  of  the  revolution ;  he  was 
about  60  years  of  age,  and  held  the  situation  of 
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vista  (or  searcher)  at  the  Custom  House ;  his  wife 
was  an  agreeable,  lively  woman,  a  sister  of  General 
Belgrano,  who  then  commanded  the  national  patriot 
forces  in  Upper  Peru ;  the  family  consisted  of  eight 
children — ^two  sons  established  in  business  in  Men- 
doza— -another  in  Spain-^ne  in  the  army  with  Bel- 
grano— another  a  clerk  in  the  Secretary  of  State"^ 
office— a  promising  lad  educating  in  the  college-^ 
and  two  daughters :  the  amount  they  demanded  for 
the  accommodation  of  myself  and  my  wife  was 
extremely  moderate,  seventeen  dollars  for  our  stay 
(three  guineas  and  a  half).  I  shall  give  an  account 
of  our  first  day's  entertainment  as  a  sample  of  the 
accommodation  we  received.  At  dinner,  we  were 
placed  side  by  side,  at  the  top  of  the  family  table, 
the  usual  seat  of  guests,  according  to  the  Spanish 
ctfistom.  Three  black  female  slaves  waited  at  table : 
we  had  about  twenty  dishes,  of  different  sorts,  one 
brought  on  as  soon  as  another  was  removed;  we 
had  bread  and  vermicelli  soup,  different  kinds  of 
stews,  and  bouilHs  of  beef,  roast  veal,  salads  of 
lettucef,'  and  dishes  of  different  vegetables,  dressed  in 
oil.  Our  hosts  wished  to  press  upon  us  plates  served 
from  every  dish  in  succession— -they  we»e  extremely 
solicitous  to  make  us  eat  more  than  we  wished. 
After  dinner  one  of  the  slaves  said  a  long  imin- 
telligible  grace ;  upon  the  conclusion  of  which  all 
the  family  crossed  themselves  upon  their  foreheads, 
mouths,  and  breasts :  the  cloth  was  not  removed,  but 
was  kept  for  the  dessert,  which  consisted  of  a  pro- 
fusion of  ripe  figs,  peaches,  nectarines,  apples,  pears, 
and  oranges;  nothing  but  water  was  drunk  at 
dinner,  or  afterwards ;   a  bason  and  towel  w6re 
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brought,  in  which  aU  the  coiQpany  washed  theiir 
hands  in  the  same  water,  it  b^ing  first  presented  to 
us :  they  then  rose  from  the  table,  and  retired  to 
their  siesta,  or  afternoon's  sleep. 

These  kind  people  displayed  much  anxiety  to  ac* 
commodate  their  meals  to  our  taste,  and  provided 
for  us  at  morning  and  evening  tea  and  coffee,  which 
they  never  were  in  the  habit  of  taldng  themselves  : 
their  principal  meal  was  supper,  of  which  they  pajr- 
took  at  midnight. 

The  artisans  brought  out  by  me  were  boarded  and 
lodged  at  a  tavern.  My  first  care  was  to  arrange  for 
the  transhipment  of  my  machinery  to  Chile,  and  the 
preparation  for  our  joumeF.  From  aU  perspns,  both 
natives  and  English,  I  heard  dreadful  accounts  oi  the 
state  of  the  country :  the  Mantanero,  as  the  roving 
murderous  brigands  of  Artigas,  a  well-known  flec- 
tions partisan,  were  called^  over-ran  the  country 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chile,  so  as  nearly  to 
interc^  all  communication ;  and  our  determination 
to  cross  the  country  was  looked  upon  as  a  desperate 
attempt  scarcdy  to  be  accomplished;  but  in  the 
s^veral  accounts  related  to  me  I  could  not  trace  asgr 
sufficient  evidence  to  induce  me  to  lay  aside  my  iii* 
tention.  The  principal  circumstance  which  produced 
this  determination  was  the  pregnancy  of  my  wife : 
by  preferring  the  land  journey  to  the  sea  voyage, 
we  expected  we  should  reach  Chile  before  the 
period  of  her  accouchement.  Having  been  invited 
to  a  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  con^ 
suited  with  him  respecting  my  intended  journey* 
He  assured  me  that  little  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Montonero,  as  they  had  been  driven 
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by  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  opposite  htanHsB 
of  the  Parana  into  the  province  of  Entre  Rios ;  the 
intmor  of  the  country,  he  sdid,  was  very  unsettled, 
and  he  doubted  much  that  we  eould  proceed  along 
the  rq^ar  post-road,  but  he  thou^t  we  might 
venture  across  the  Pampas  by  a  more  southern  route. 
After  weighing  circumstances  seriously,  W6  finally 
resolved  upon  the  land  journey.  I  had  brought  with 
me  from  England  a  caravan  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  the  country,  but  in  this  respect  fresh  diffi* 
culties  were  started :  it  was  said  that  the  road  was 
cut  into  deep  ruts ;  and  as  the  width  between  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages  of  the  country  was  consider- 
ably greater  than  Hiat  of  our  English  vehicles,  I 
was  assured  that  we  should  travel  in  the  coraVan 
with  great  difficulty.  As  all  agreed  in  lliis  respect, 
and  as  I  did  not  wish  to  encounter  the  risk  of  stop- 
page upon  the  road,  I  judged  it  expedient  to  pur* 
chase  a  carriage  at  Buenos  Ayres,  which  I  was  told 
could  easily  be  disposed  of  in  Mendoza.  For  this  I 
paid  500  dollars,  a  sum,  at  the  rate  of  exdia^e 
at  that  time,  equivalent  to  112^.  10s.  I  hired 
four  native  drivers  for  the  journey,  cme  for  each 
horse  intended  to  draw  the  coach.  They  were  men 
accustomed  to  travel  the  road,  and  were  acquainted 
with  all  the  different  routes :  they  were  paid  accord- 
ing to  their  experience,  one  at  50  dollars,  another  at 
40,  the  third  at  30,  and  the  fourth  at  35  dollars 
for  the  journey,  which  was  computed  at  900  miles. 
Having,  at  several  interviews  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  made  him  fully  acquainted  with  the  object  of 
my  journey  to  Chile,  he  suggested  that  greater  ad- 
vantages would  accrue  to  me  by  settling  in  the  La 
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:Plata  countiy^  and  pointed  out  Cordova  as  an 
rable  scite  for  Hie  erection  of  my  extensive  machineiyy 
dwelling  with  great  enlc^him  upon  the  richness  cS 
the  copper  mines  there ;  but  the  object  of  his  greatest 
anxiety  was  the  obtaining  a  portion  of  the  ccimMig 
machinery  then  on  its  passage  from  England  to 
Chile,  which  I  intended  to  offer  for  the  use  of  the 
Chilian  Government,  and  proffered  every  ad  van- 
tage  I  might  wish  for  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  Government  to  grant,  provided  I  could  arrange 
my  affairs  so  as  to  settle  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  preference 
to  Chile.  This  I  a&sured  him  was  now  out  of  the 
question,  as  my  measures  had  been  already  prospec^ 
tively  taken,  and  could  not  be  cancelled.  He  how-* 
ever  eiq[iressed  his  hope  that  at  some  future  time 
some  arrangement  might  be  made,  with  this  view ; 
he  offered  his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  my  enter-* 
prize,  granted  an  unsolicited  order  for  the  tranBhip" 
ment  of  the  machinery  I  had  brought  with  me  free 
of  the .  usual  transit  duties,  gave  me  a  passport 
across  the  coimtrsc^  for  myself  and  retinue,  without 
exacting  the  usual  heavy  stamp  duty,  and  begged  I 
would  apply  to  him  for  any  assistance  it  was  in  his 
power  to  grant.  I  was  extremely  gratified  with 
the  attentions  he  showed  me,  as  a  satisfEurtory 
illustration  of  that  good  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  South  American  Governments  in  favoulr  of 
British  enterprize  which  I  had  been  led  to  expect  I 
should  assuredly  meet  with. 

Having  completed  the  arrangements  for  the  tran-* 
shipment  of  my  machinery,  and  tdcen  the  necessary 
measures  respecting  the  coach,  I  prepared  for  my-, 
departure.     Horses  cannot  be  procured  for  sucii 
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a  journey  at  tbe  several  post-houses  along  the  road 
ksihgr  a  licence  from  the  post-office  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
fbr.nllich  certain  diarges  are  made.  One  of  these 
cfaaxges  is  a  tenth  of  the  whole  sum  fixed  by  law  as 
the  price .  of  horse-hire  for  the  whole  journey,  called 
la  dedma  parte :  another  of  the  charges^  called  la 
parte,  is  an  arbitrary  charge.  The  duties  exacted  at 
the  post-office  were  as  follows : — 

Dollars.  Reals. 

La  psrte 12       1 

La  dedinii  parte^  one-tenth  part  of  HQS 
dollars,  S  teals,  the  estimated  charge 
of  post-hire  of  eight  horses  to  Mendo«u  .        29      2 
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equal  to  nine  pounds  six  shillings  sterling. 

The  charge  allowed  to  be  levied  by  the  post-mas- 
ters had  been,  from  long  established  usage,  fixed 
at  the  following  rate  for  each  carriage-horse,  one 
real,  6d.  per  league  on  the  road  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  Mendoza ;  for  each  saddle-horse  and  each  pack- 
horse  half  a  real  per  lea^e  to  San  Luis,  a  distance 
of  218  leagues,  and  one  real  per  league  thence  to 
MendoKa,  a  distance  of  82  leagues.  All  the  arrange- 
ment being  completed,  our  departure  was  fixed  for 
the  5th  April. 

Our  whole  set-out  would  in  most  other  countries 
have  ap|>eared  ludicrous.  Our  Itiggage  was  packed 
before  and  behind  the  body  of  the  coach,  and  covered 
with  hides,  as  was  also  the  top  of  the  coach.  The 
fellies  of  the  wheel  were  lashed  vrith  strips  of  wetted 
hide,  which  as  they  dried  served  by  their  contraction 
to  strengthen  them. 
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Other  strips  oi  bjide  were  jcarried  from  the  naves  to 
the  fellies^  and  twisted  by  means  of  pieces  of  wcmn^ 
the  ends  of  which  rested  on  the  spokes,  and  furih^ 
strengthened  the  crazy  wheels.  There  was  a  stsong 
poile  to  the  coadbi^  which  was  to  be  drawn  by  four 
horses,  harnessed,  if  harness  it  could  be  eaUed^ 
by  a  rope  made  of  slips  of  hide  fastened  to  tlie 
girths  of  the  horses,  for  in  this  coimtry  a  horse 
never  draws  by  a  collar.  The  leaders  were  in-  like 
manner  harnessed  to  a  clumsy  piece  of  wood  fastened 
to  the  end  of  the  pole.  Each  horse  had  its  rider  ; 
every  thing  was  prepared  on  the  evening  of  the  5th 
April,  I'Sig,  and  the  horses  were  brought  out ;  but, 
as  is  usual  in  this  country,  so  many  delays  occurred 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  defer  our  departure  till 
the  next  mommg. 

April  6. — ^About  six  o'clock  we  again  made  an 
effort  to  depart ;  our  stock  of  provisions,  consisting 
of  bread,  biscuit,  tea,  sugar,  &c.  were  stowed  under 
the  seats  of  the  coach,  and  several  small  boxes  weie 
taken  into  the  vehicle.  It  was  half-past  eight  be- 
fioire  we  were  able  to  start ;  my  wife,  myself,  and 
two  of  my  men,  rode  inside  the  coach ;  the  doctor 
and  three  others  of  them  on  horseback ;  we  had 
also  two  pack  horses  loaded — all  the  animals 
were  of  a  very  sorry  kind.  The  coach  body  was 
old,  and  hung  by  means  of  pieces  of  hide  which  went 
imder  it,  and  were  supported  upon  four  pieces  of 
iron  instead  of  springs,  two  before  and  two  behind, 
secured  to  a  sort  of  frame-work,  which  held  the 
hind  wheels  to  the  fore-carriage  instead  of  a  perch. 
It  was  a  quarter  past  nine  before  we  cleared  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  owing  to  many  stoppages   oc- 
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caai<Hied  by  tbe  ox  carts,  which  wa^  commg  into 
the  city  in  trains,  with  th^  dcdly  supplie9  &Hr  tb^ 
inhabitants. 

The  country  for  BOfpae  distance,  aftar  leanring  the 
suburbs,  is  principally  laid  out  in  gardens  and 
wdiards  of  peadbi  and  apple  trees.  The  fences  are 
mostly  in  good  order,  and  sufficiently  high,  com- 
posed of  American  aloe,  sometimes  of  cactus,  grow- 
ing so  thiddy  as  to  be  impenetrable  by  cattle-— a  dry 
dit(&  generally  runs  outside  the  fence. 

Our  course  was  S  W  by  8.     Our  party  had  none 
of  th^n  been    used  to  riding;    they  were  conse- 
quently awkward  wougb;    and  this  drew  forth 
peals  of  laughter  fr(mi  the  peons  in  oiur  employ- 
meirt,  as  well  as  fr^n  the  many  gaudios  whom  we 
met  going  toward  the  city,  and  who,  being  ac- 
customed to  ride  from  the  moment  they  are  able  to 
Sit  upright,  are  all  most  excellent  horsemen.    At 
tea  a.  m.  we  reached  the  little  village  of  San  Jos^  de 
Flores  ;  at  half-^mst  eleven  we  reached  an  estanda, 
or  cattle  farm,  whare  two  or  three  of  our  postillions 
changed  their  9ony  beasts.    At  twelve  our  course 
was  W  by  S ;  then  W ;  we  were  here  assailed  by 
multitudes  of  flies  and  other  winged  insects,  which 
aniioyed  us  greatly.      On  approadbdng  the  little 
village  of  Morron,  the  road  turns  S,  and  afterwards 
S  W ;  the  village  consists  of  five  neat  brick  houses, 
about  whidi  large  flocks  of  pigeons  were  seen ;  im- 
m^itse  numbers   are  bred  here  for  the  suj^ly  of 
Buenos    Ayres.       By   this    time    almost    all   the 
stirrups  of  my  equestrian  companions  had  failed, 
notwithstanding  they  were  all  new,  and  had  been 
purjCbased  for  the  journey  of  the  most  respectable 
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dealers  in  Buenos  Ayres ;  they  were  replaced  with- 
out much  trouble,  by  strips  of  hide  cut  from  the 
covering  of  our  baggage ;  the  peons'  knives,  and 
their  dexterity  in  the  use  of  them,  were  of  great 
service  to  us.     But  the  necessity  of  replacing  the 
broken  stirrups  caused  considerable  delay.     One  of 
my  Englishmen,  who  had  never  been  on  horseback 
before,  was  unable  to  ride  his  horse  any  further, 
and  was  obliged  to  get  up  behind  the  coach  and  sit 
upon   the   luggage.     The  horse    of    another   was 
knocked  up,    so  that  the   coach    was    frequently- 
stopped  to  allow  him  to  come  up — ^the  horse  he  had 
recently  changed  being  little  better  than  the  one 
from  which  he  had  dismounted.     This  afforded  no 
small  degree  of  mirth  to  two  gaucho  soldiers,  who 
had  overtaken  us,  and  who  amused  themselves  by 
flogging  on   our  unfortunate   EngUshman's  jaded 
horse.     At  length  one  of  the  soldiers  lassoed  a  stray 
horse,  which  he  saddled  for  the  Englishman,  turning 
the  other  loose ;  this  horse,  however,  was  no  better 
than  the  otHer.     These  were  but  bad  S3anptoms  at 
the  commencement  of  so  long  a  journey  as  we  had 
undertaken. 

At  half-past  two  we  reached  the  first  post-house 
at  Puente  de  Marques :  it  is  built  of  burnt  bricks;  its 
inmates  were  at  dinner,  which  consisted  of  pottage 
made  of  maize  boiled  in  grease. 

Here  we  found  a  coach  which  had  passed  us  a 
short  time  before  our  arrival;  the  travellers  were  a 
military  officer  and  two  ladies  on  their  way  to 
Luxan.  The  ladies  were  both  seated  on  a  little  low 
bench,  partaking  of  the  pottage  with  the  peasants, 
all  eating  out  of  the  earthen  vessel  in  which  it  had  _ 
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been  boiled  or  stewed,  and  with  the  same  spoon 
which  they  handed  round. 

The  nearly  naked  children  of  the  poor  people  were 
squatted  on  the  ground  eating  a  mess  in  the  same 
manner.  We  were  cordially  invited  to  partake  of 
the  feast  with  the  other  travellers^  but  we  were  as' 
yet  too  young  in  travelling  in  this  country  to  taste 
such  messes,  or  to  use  the  same  spoon  in  the  way 
we  saw  it  used  by  the  fair  ladies  and  the  dirty 
cottagers :  we  had  to  be  sure  some  spoons  in  our 
canteen;  but  had  we  produced  them  on  this  occasion 
we  could  hardly  have  put  them  up  again^  but  should 
have  given  them  to  the  people  of  the  house,  and  this 
would  have :  been  too  great  a  privation ;  all  were 
extremely  civil ;  and  we  received  their  politeness  as 
it  was  intended. 

This  is  the  first  stage,  and  for  this  the  charge  is 
always  double — the  distance  is  seven  leagues. 

The  horses  provided  for  this  stage  were  as  bad  as 
the  worst  of  the  hackney-coach  horses  in  London^ 
and  were  all  knocked  up,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
move  by  the  time  we  reached  the  post-house.  We 
were  full  five  hours  on  the  road. ' 

We  started  again  with  fresh  horses  at  8  p.  m.,  and 
soon  passed  a  cottage  near  a  bridge  which  crossed  a 
rivulet.  Here  we  paid  a  toll  of  one  real.  We  were 
fairly  in  the  country,  and  beyond  the  boundary  of 
such  civilization  as  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was 
calculated  to  produce.  The  country  was  smooth^ 
covered  with  fine  short  grass,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  an  interminable  bowling  green;  Our  course  was 
SW  by  S,  then  W  by  S,  then  W  until  we  arrived 
at  an  estancia,  where  we  changed  horses.  '  We  con-* 
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tititied  our  course  W,  and  at  five  arrived  at  the 
Canada  de  Escobar.  We  intended  going  oil  to 
Luxan,  three  leagues  further ;  but  our  peons,  who 
aeted  as  our  guides,  reconunended  us  to  remain  WlMM 
-we  were,  as  it  was  necessary,  they  said,  to  greiAse 
the  cdach-'wheels,  and  for  doing  this  they  must  faov^ 
day-light :  much  against  our  inclination,  we  aceeded 
to  the  proposal.  We  therefore  halted,  having  ttBf' 
relied  this  day  no  more  than  ten  leagues. 

The  post-house  of  Escobar  very  much  resettibleft 
all  the  similar  stations  on  the  high  roads  to  Meit<- 
doza  and  Peru ;  an  account  of  it  will,  therefore,  serre 
for  them  all.     It  is  a  large  hut,  built  of  rougii 
crooked  stakes  stuck  into  the  groimd ;  cross  pieces 
are  ladhed  to  the    uprights,  with  slips    of   hide, 
twigs  of  bushes  or  reeds  are  wattled  in  between  the 
cross  pieces,  and  tied  with  strips  of  hide.   The  frame 
thus  composed  is  daubed  over  on  both  sides  With 
mud,  laid  on  with  the  hands.     Tlie  roof  is  framed 
in  the  manner  of  the  erides,  with  pieces  tied  together 
with  hide ;  the  ridge  of  the  roof  is  supported  by  two 
poles  inside  of  the  hut,  and  is  thatched  with  grass, 
the  whole  building  being  most  rude  and  miserable, 
resembling  in  every  thing,  except  its  size,  an  Irish 
mud  cabin.     The  postmaster  and  his  family  lived 
altogether  in  this  one  room. 

By  the  side  of  this  hut  was  another  of  smaller 
dimensions,  forthe  use  of  travellers.  There  was  nei- 
ther chair,  table,  nor  bed,  in  this  house  of  accom- 
modation ;  these  things,  or  any  of  them,  are  rarely 
to  be  found  in  the  post-houses ;  the  only  means  of 
keeping  ofi"  the  bare  ground  is  a  kind  of  bedstead 
formed  of  four  short  stakes  driven  into  the  ground. 
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and  four  <^06b  sticks  lashed  with  strips  of  Mde,  as  a 
frame  from  which  a  bullock's  hide  is  stretched. 
Vedry  feiw  of  these  fdaoes  are  possessed  of  a  door,  but 
abide  is  providied  to  keep  out  the  weather.  Another 
hirt  madlB  in  the  same  manner,  often  not  plastered 
with  mud,  a  mere  wattled  shed,  is  commonly  attached 
to  these  residences,  and  is  used  for  cooking.  I  need 
hardly  say  these  huts  have  no  windows.  Some, 
however,  of  the  post-houses  are  divided  into  two 
rooms,  one  of  which  is  the  shop  or  drinking  room, 
the  other  the  sleepmg  place ;  a  square  hole  may  be 
observed  under  the  eaves  of  some  pf  them,  made  to 
admit  light  and  adr ;  and  tlles^  like  the  door-way, 
are  generally  dosed  by  a  piece  of  hide,  when  neces* 
s^ry^  to  exdude  the  weat&er.  Scarcely  any  are 
plastered  or  smoothed  at  all,  but  are  in  the  rough 
state  which  dabbing  on  the  mud  with  the  hands 
gives  them. 

Miserable  as  they  are,  they  afford  some  shelter  to 
the  traveller  in  stormy  weather,  although  it  fire* 
quently  happens  that  they  are  not  impervious  to 
rain,  which  falls  in  heavy  showers  diiring  the  winter 
and  in  thunder  storms  in  the  sununer  season. 
^  In  these  places  the  traveller  may,  if  he  pleases, 
find  shelter  from  the  heavy  dews  which  fall  in-  Hie 
night  over  this  extensive  country ;  these  dews  pene- 
trate the  dothes,  and  wet  one  through,  diill  one,  and 
produce  very  uncomfortable  sensations. 

The  greatest  objection,  at  least  to  Europeans,  in 
these  dreary  receptades,  is  the  incredible  number  of 
fleas,  bugs,  and  even  sfill  more  disgusting  vermis. 
The  fleas  breed  in  the  very  earth ;  this  is  no  exaggera- 
tion; for,  however  many  years  one  of  these  places 
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may  hare  been  unoccupied,  there  does  not  ^pear  tiie 
least  diminution  of  these  vennin.  There  is  no 
exception ;  every  hut  is  alike,  whether  it  be  iiiiia- 
bited  or  not ;  they  are  never  swept  out,  nor  is  my 
filth  removed ;  the  ashes  from  occasional  fires  made 
in  them  remain  from  year  to  year; 

Having  resolved  to  remain  here,  the  first  in- 
quiry  was,  could  any  thing  be  had  for  dinner — thiahe 
was  not  a  morsel  of  either  meat  or  bread,  and  ivra 
were  obliged  to  send  two  leagues  to  procure  a  sheqi^ 
as  weU  as  some  wood  to  cook  it.  Two  bojrs  on 
horseback  were  dispatched ;  one  returned  with  the 
^heep  alive  across  the  horse  before  him ;  the  other 
Inrought  the  wood  on  a  hide  as  a  sledge,  drawn  hy 
his  lasso,  from  his  saddle  girth.  Our  peons  puUed 
out  their  long  knives,  and  one  of  them  nearly 
severed  the  sheep's  head  at  a  stroke.  It  was  then 
hung  to  the  roof  of  the  cooking  hut  by  the  legs,  the 
skin  was  stripped  ofi*,  and  the  carcass  cut  into  lumps 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  placed  be- 
fore the  fire  to  roasts  abnost  before  life  could  be  said 
to  be  extinct.  The  most  fleshy  parts  wel-e  selected 
without  any  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  pieces ;  one 
of  these  was  spitted  on  an  iron  used  fot*  marking 
cattle ;  the  pointed  end  was  stuck  into  the  ground, 
sloping  over  the  fire,  and  thus  the  meat  was  exposed 
to  the  flames  of  the  lighted  wood ;  the  spit  was  oc- 
casionally turned,  so  that  every  part  of  the  meat, 
might  be  succesively  presented  to  the  fire. 

This  is  the  favourite  mode  of  cooking,  it  is  called 
asado ;  it  is,  however,  a  good  mode,  as  the  quickness 
of  the  operation  prevents  the  loss  of  the  gravy, 
which  remains  in  the  meat.     The  people  themselves 
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do  not  remove  the  spit  from  the  fire,  but  cut  off 
slices,  or  pretty  large  mouthfids,  from  the  piece  as 
it  roasts ;  any  such  conveniencies  as  tables,  chairs, 
plates,  forks,  &c.  being  unknown  to  th^n.  They 
squat  round  the  fire  on  their  heels,  each  pulling  out 
his  knife,  which  he  invariably  carries  about  him  day 
and  night,  and  helps  hunse^  as  he  pleases,  takh^ 
with  it  neither  bread,  salt,  nor  pepper.  We  made 
a  good  meal  from  the  asado^  with  the  help  of  the 
conveniencies  we  carried  with  us  in  our  canteen. 
We  had  to  wait,  however,  two  hours  and  a  half  from 
the  time  of  our  arrival  before  we  commenced  eating. 

We  slept  in  the  following  manner : — ^I  had  some 
boards  made  to  form  a  platform  even  with  the  seats 
of  the  coacb,  on  which  we  made  our  bed  ;  it  was  very 
uncomfortable,  as  the  shortness  of  the  coach  did 
not  permit  us  to  lie  at  length.  To  me  this  was  not 
of  much  consequence ;  but  to  my  wife,  in  her  situa- 
tion, it  was  a  real  grievance,  and  was  soon  severely 
felt.     Our  peons  slept  on  their  saddles  in  the  hut. 

April  7. — ^We  rose  at  six.  It  felt  remarkably 
cold ;  this  was  occasioned  by  the  heavy  dew,  for  the 
thermometer  was  not  lower  than  50**.  For  our  fare 
and  accommodation  for  twelve  persons,  our  host 
charged  only  one  dollar. 

The  baggage  on  the  coach  being  thought  too 
heavy,  a  portion  of  it  was  removed,  and  another 
horse  was  hired  to  carry  it. 

The  next  stage  was  five  leagues,  the  cost  of  which, 
for  ten  hours  and  the  postillion,  was  4-^  dollars. 

At  half-past  seven  the  cavalcade  left  the  Canada 
de  Escobar ;  our  course  was  WNW,  over  a  fine  level 
plain,  and  an  excellent  flat  road ;  the  herbage  was  a 
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thick  short  clover.     We  saw  many  herons,  plovers, 
and  herds  of  wild  deer. 

The  horses  were  very  poor;  one  of  them  could  with 
gi-eat  difficulty  be  made  to  keep  up  with  us.  The 
approach  to  Luxan  is  through  laiies,  having  on  each 
side  extensive  gardens  and  oreliards.  The  fmit-trees 
are  principally  peach,  fig,  and  orange.  The  feuces, 
like  those  in  the  environs  of  Buenos  Ayres,  are  of 
aloe,  and  the  broad-leafed  cactus,  called  tnna.  We 
entered  the  village  about  half-past  eight,  and  drew 
up  in  the  plaza,  or  square,  opposite  to  a  house  on 
the  west  side,  called  the  custom-house.  As  soon  aa 
the  coach  stopped,  we  were  accosted  by  the  officer 
whom  we  had  met  at  the  fHiente  de  Marques.  He 
had  just  turned  out  of  bed,  and  came  in  his  shirt  and 
trowsers  to  hand  my  wife  out  of  the  carriage.  He 
ted  her  to  his  room,  which  was  also  his  bed-room, 
begging  her  to  excuse  him  while  he  finished  his 
toilet,  as  it  was  only  a  quento  de  militar.  He  wa.** 
very  polite  and  attentive,  and  quickly  procin-ed  milk 
and  fruit  in  abundance. 

I  went  to  the  house  of  the  commandant  on  the 
north  side  of  the  plaza,  and  was  soon  introduced 
to  him.  He  was  very  polite,  and  would  hardly  look 
at  my  passports, 

I  sent  for  the  curate  of  the  village,  to  whom  I 
delivered  a  letter  from  his  friend  in  London  ;  he 
was  much  pleased,  and  offered  us  any  assistance  we 
might  need,  but  we  needed  none  that  he  could  give. 
I  purchased  a  stock  of  bread  for  three  days'  consump- 
tion, being  told  that  none  could  be  procured  for  that 
space  of  time.  This,  as  it  turned  out,  was  not  the 
case.      The  bread    cost  l-V  dollar.      We  paid  two 
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ireak  toll  for  a  bddge  outsMe  the  town,  which  we 
should  have  to  pass  on  our  journey. 

The  hoiiseB  at  Luxan  are  all  i^  one  gmnMirRooTf 
except  that  of  the  Cabildo,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
plaza^  which  had  rooms  abore.  They  are  all  built 
with  sun-burnt  brieks,  called  adobes^  not  white* 
washed.  The  church  is  a  small  plain  building,  with 
a  little  turret,  and  a  cupola  top«  We  left  Luxan  at 
half-past  nine,  and  soon  came  to  the  bridge  for  which 
wehadpaidtoll:  it  passes  over  a  deep  ravine,  which  is 
the  bed  of  a  river  in  the  rainy  season,  but  now  quite 
dry.  One  of  my  men  was  so  completely  lutabk  to 
sit  his  horse,  that  he  was  tak&a.  into  the  eoach,  and 
I  moimted  in  his  stead. 

We  had  to  pass  a  deep  canada,  a  sort  of  br^ad 
ditch  in  which  rushes  grow :  in  many  parts  it  wan 
hoggy.  The  horse  of  asotfaer  of  my  men  lost  hia 
legs,  and  threw  his  rider,  which  delayed  us  some 
time ;  but  this  was  amply  compensated  by  attracting 
the  attention  of  a  yimng  iten,  a  native,  and  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  Bu^ios  Ayr«i,  who  joined  our 
company,  and  continued  with  us  until  we  reached 
Mendoza*  He  was  both  agreeable  and  useful  to  us, 
unacqainted  as  we  were  with  the  customs  and  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  almost  ignorant  of 
the  provhieial  language  of  the  Gaudbos.  A  mile 
beyond  diis  Canada  we  oame  to  the  caaacte  de  Rochaa^ 
at  half-past  ten,  distant  two  leagues  from  Luxan ; 
here  we  remained  only  to  change  horses.  The  poe^ 
house  was  precisely  of  the  &nme  deseriptiion  as'  that 
at  which  we  slept  the  preoectog  night.  Z  pdd  lor 
ten  hOTses  for  the  next  stagie,  of  five  leagues,  4|. 
dollars  and  for  refreshment  5  reals.    We  started 
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again  at  eleven,  the  course  NW,  forded  a  Canada  at 
half-past  eleven,  and  soon  afterwards  passed  another 
broad  ditch ;  at  twelve  we  came  to  an  estancia,  where 
we  changed  the  coach-horses ;  our  course  was  WNW. 
At  half-past  twelve  we  passed  another  fording-piace  ; 
the  country  we  had  traversed  was  one  uninter- 
rupted plain,  broken  only  by  water-courses,  whidi, 
at  this  season  of  the  year  were  mostly  dry ;  not  the 
least  rising  ground  appeared  within  view  in  any 
direction ;  not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen ;  the  plain 
seemed  boundless,  and,  with  the  exception  of  small 
spots  about  the  estancias,  wholly  uncultivated. 

We  observed  great  numbers  of  snipes,  herons, 
hawks,  and  plovers. 

We  saw  no  cattle  except  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  estancias,  and  these  were  by  no 
means  so  numerous  as  we  expected.  The  herds 
were  very  small,  compared  with  those  seen  eastward 
of  Buenos  Ajo^es. 

The  cattle  here,  and  indeed  all  the  way  to  Men- 
doza,  are  a  smaller  breed  than  that  on  the  banks  of 
the  La  Plata.  > 

The  stories  told  of  the  immense  herds  of  wild 
cattle  which  rove  over  these  plains  are  wholly  untrue  ; 
there  are  not,  in  any  of  the  provinces,  unowned 
cattle,  and  consequently  none  that  can  be  called 
wild.  There  are  wild  cattle  to  the  south  of  La 
Plata,  among  the  Indians,  over  whom  the  Spaniards 
have  no  control,  and  who  still  continue  to  have  every 
thing  Jn  common ;  and  with  whom  cattle,  horses, 
and  deer,  are  alike  considered  as  animals  of  chace  for 
the  purposes  of  subsistence.  In  the  estancias,  the 
number  of  cattle  belonging  to  each  is  always  known ; 
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they  are  placed  under  the  diarge  of  herdsmen,  called 
domadoreSf  frequently  under  the  eye  of  the  owners 
themselves.  Every  animal  is  marked,  and  is  regularly 
watched,  so  that  none  stray  far  heyond  certain  limits. 
The  domadores  know  every  individual  animal ;  and 
their  duty  is  to  be  on  horseback  all  day  long,  taking 
care  that  none  gobeyond  the  boundary.  It  is  their  duty 
also  to  collect  all  the  cattle  every  night  within  the  cor- 
rales,  or  pens,  made  for  their  reception.  Every  pro- 
prietor of  an  estancia  has  a  particular  mark,  which  is 
burnt  in  upon  the  skin  of  the  animal.  It  is  generally 
some  initial  or  rude  character  about  six  inches  long. 
Horses  are  marked  in  the  same  manner.  When 
any  animal  changes  his  owner,  the  seller  puts  an- 
other of  his  marks,  making  it  double ;  this  is  called 
the  cofntrayerroy  and  denotes  his  having  no  longer  a 
claim  to  the  beast.  The  purchaser  then  affixes  his 
mark  to  establish  his  claim.  These  markings  are 
necessary  in  a  coimtry  without  fences,  and  where  it 
frequently  happens  that  herds  belonging  to  different 
persons  are  mixed  together. 

Hitherto  the  soil  appeared  to  be  a  rich  fine  mould, 
— ^not  a  pebble  was  to  be  seen — ^not  even  sand  or 
gravel.  Where  cultivated,  it  produced  luxuriantly. 
It  needs  only  the  hand  of  man  to  make  these 
immense  plains  as  productive  as  any  prairie  land 
can  be.  Except  in  the  middle  of  summer,  the  inter- 
vals between  rain  are  short ;  and  the  very  heavy  dews 
which  fall  in  the  dry  season  compensate,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  the  want  of  more  frequent  showers  ;  it 
was  now  the  autumn  of  ;the  year,  and  the  land  was 
covered  with  herbage. 

The  horses  hereabout  are  of  rather  a  small  breed, 
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half  blooded,  and  for  short  distances  Tery  swift,  but 
they  are  Boon  fatigued,  and  consequently  not  wdU 
adapted  to  perform  the  loi^  stages  they  are  oii/eu 
obliged  to  travel. 

The  few  fruit-trees  about  th«  estancias  were  $3a 
full  verdure. 

At  one  o'clock  we  readiod  the  Caftada  de  la  Crujs  ; 
the  huts  ^t  this  post-house  were,  if  possible,  worse 
than  those  of  Caiiada  de  Escobar,  and  the  inhabitants 
Biudi  more  filthy  and  savage  in  their  appearanoe. 
I%.ey  had  neither  bread,  meat,  poidtry,  grain,  nor 
any  one  edible  tUi^ ;  I  hired  ten  h(»«ie8  to  Areco, 
a  distance  of  six  leagues,  for  which  I  paid  5-1- 
dollans ;  we  remained  tmly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  effecting  the  relay.  Oya  settipg  off,  the  road  for 
the  %st  ndle  was  W  by  N,  and  then  W  for  three 
miles;  lit  nearly  two  o'clodc  we  passed  a  caiiadi^ 
course,  and  soon  afterwards  a  rivulet;  these  noir 
occurred  frequently ;  at  three  we  crossed  a  pantana» 
or  bo^y  swamp,  and  reached  the  post-house  of 
Areco  at  half-past  three.  On  applying  for  horses, 
the  postmaster,  whom  I  found  afterwards  to  be  a 
great  rascal,  advised  me  by  no  means  to  continue  the 
post  road.  He  said  that  the  succeeding  post-houipw 
of  Chacras  de  Ayola,  Arecife,  ^c.  had  been  aU 
destroyed  by  tiae  Montonero,  who  had  carried  eff 
the  horses,  and  terrified  the  inhabitants,  so  as  to 
make  them  flee  the  country.  He  assured  us  tibat 
the  nearest  plaoe  where  it  would  ht  possible  to  obtain 
a  change  of  horses,  was  the  vHlage  of  Salto,  where, 
at  the  ho\Lse  of  a  friend  of  his,  they  could  be  pro-> 
cured.  Then  he  said  we  might  either  proceed  to  the 
NW,  and  again  join  the  high  road,  beyond  the 
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space  3)irI4ch  had  been  deyastafed  by  tte  Montoherd^ 
or  we  mi^it  strike  off  into  the  iPampa  country. 
He  strongly  advised  the  hititer,  as  most  decure;  he 
related  sevend  tales  of  the  Mpntonero,  and  again 
assured  us  that  no  horses  could  be  parooired  on  the 
high  road,  nor  any  iK^rer  than  Salto,  which  he  repre- 
sented to  be  .at  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues ;  he 
offered  to  send  forward  relays  of  horses,  to  enable  us 
to  proceed  at  the  usual  post-rate.  He  told  us,  fhat^ 
after  all,  the  road  by  Salto  would  not  lengthen  our 
journey  more  than  four  or  five  leagues;  and  his 
whole  deportment  appeared  so  conisiderate  apd 
friendly,  that  we  were  induced  to  take  his  advice^ 
and  agree  to  go  by  Salto.  Of  the  actual  distdnoe  I 
could  hot  myself  judge.  I  had  with  me  the  best 
English  map ;  but  that  conveyed  no  information  on 
the  proposed  route,  and  was,  besides,  so  incorrect  in 
other  respects,  as  to  be  of  very  little  use.  I  found 
out  afterwards  that  this  fellow  had  deceived  us ;  all 
his  tales  were  gross  exaggerations,  or  total  false- 
hoods ;  even  the  distance  to  Salto  turned  out  to  be 
fourteen  leagues  instead  of  twenty,  at  which  rate  he 
charged  us« 

Finding  it  now  too  late  to  commence  so  long  a 
stage,  we  determined  to  remain  here  all  night;  it 
was  also  necessary  for  our  Englishmen,  who,  not* 
withstanding  they  had  already  become  tolerable 
jockies,  feared  so  long  a  day^s  ride  as  the  next  pro* 
mised  to  be.  Abundance  of  provisions  were  to  be' 
obtained  at  the  Fortin  de  Areco,  a  place  one  league 
to  the  southward,  where  there  is  a  mud  fort,  forming^ 
one  of  the  several  military  posts,  stretohing  from; 
the  Bay  of  Samborombom,  at  regular  intervals  of  a 
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few  leagues,  aQd  continuing  through  Salto,  Rocca, 
Pergamino,  and  Rosaiio,  forming  a  line  of  defence 
between  the  people  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  Pampa  Indians.  We  purchased  eigiht 
eggs  for  a  rial  {6d.) ;  a  cheese  made  in  the  country, 
weighing  five  pounds,  for  three  rials  ;  a  sheep  for.  two 
rials ;  we  purchased  also  some  melons  ;  those  called 
sandias,  a  species  of  water  melon,  are  very  good.  All 
these  (except  the  eggs),  with  the  wood  for  cooking^, 
were  brought  from  the  fortin  by  messengers  di&r 
patched  on  horseback.  We  had  an  excellent  dinner  ; 
a  portion  of  it  at  least  was  well  cooked,  by  means  of 
our  military  canteen,  which  was  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  us  throughout  our  long  and  wearisome 
journey.  We  had  boiled  fowls,  a;nd  a  favourite  dish 
of  the  country,  made  of  pieces  of  mutton,  boiled  or 
stewed,  with  maize  and  onions,  an  asado  of  mutton, 
and  melons  for  a  dessert.  The  postmaster  had 
neither  plates,  dishes,  knives,  nor  forks  ;  these  were 
in  part  supplied  from  the  canteen ;  and  the  men,  who 
had  already  begun  to  accustom  themselves  to  this 
sort  of  camjiaigning,  were  all  well  pleased.  The 
most  handy  and  useful  among  us  was  the  doctor  ;  he 
was  always  satisfied  and  cheerful,  always  ready,  and 
always  able  to  do  any  thing  which  our  circumstances 
required.     We  slept  as  on  the  preceding  night. 

April  8. — ^We  rose  at  day-break,,  and  breakfasts 
on  the  remains  of  yesterday's  repast.  We  made  a 
trial  of  the  yerba,  or  tea  of  Paraguay,  infused  in  a 
tear-pot,  using  milk  and  sugar,  and  found  it  to  be  an 
excellent  and  agreeable  substitute  for  China  tea.  We 
paid  for  eleven  horses  18^  dollars,  and  started  from 
Areco  soon  after  eight  o'clock.    Our  course  was 
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WSW ;  then  W ;  we  crossed  a  rivulet,  and  a  swamp, 
and  soon  after  t^n  reached  an  estancia,  where  we 
changed  horses.  We  had  travelled  in  a  zig-zag 
course,  which  appeared  to  me  quite  unnecessary,  as 
the  country  was  very  level,  and  it  led  me  to  suspect 
that  our  guides  were  playing  us  some  trick ;  accord- 
ing to  their  account,  we  had  travelled  fite  leagues ; 
but  on  inquiring  at  the  estanda,  I  found  the  dis- 
tance was  no  more  than  three  leagues ;  the  deception 
arose  from  two  causes  :  first, .  a  desire  to  make  out 
as  long  a  course  as  possible,  to  cover  the  cheat  prac- 
tised upon  us,  in  charging  for  too  great  a  distance ; 
and,  second,  from  the  common  practice  of  the  guides 
of  compeUing  travelers  to  go  the  shortest  possible 
distance  each  day,  in  order  to  keep  them  on  the 
road,  for  their  own  emolument.  Not'  the  least 
confidence  should  be  placed  in  any  of  these  people, 
who  are  not  ashamed  of  being  detected  in  the 
grossest  attempts  at  deception ;  we  started  again, 
still  going  in  the  same  zig-zag  course ;  about  nck)n, 
after  changing  horses,  we  passed  by  a  very  large 
estancia ;  we  changed  horses  at  one,  and  again  before 
two ;  these  delays,  as  well  as  the  cotirse  we  had 
travelled,  were  intended  to  deceive  us  in  the  dis- 
tance, to  cover  the  fraud  of  our  host  of  Areco.  We 
reached  Salto  at  half-past  three.  The  son  of  the 
postmaster  of  Areco,  who  had  accompanied  us, 
requested  us  to  wait  outside  of  the  villa^.  while 
he  went  to  make  inquiries — ^this  seemed  strange — 
there  was  something  about  his  whole  conduct 
which  increased  our  suspicion  of  him,  after  waiting 
half  an  hour;  and  just  as  we  were  about  to 
drive  into  the  village  he  returned,  and  conducted 
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IIS  tDT  the  house  of  A  miller,  the  ^^^        whom  his 
lather  had  spoken  of.     We  were  treated  with  miidh 
lurilityr-^tfae  females  paying  all  the  attention  in  tlieir 
power  to  my  wi£s.     Here  the  stories  of  di^  jfOBib' 
master  of  Areeo  were  repeated  with  considerable  eect 
^iggerations ;  we  w^e  told  that  it  was  quite  imposi^ibl^ 
for  us  to  go  hy  the  high  road,  that  our  course  must  be 
over  the  Pampas  to  the  Puente  del  Sauce,  and  eiren 
diatieourse  was  not  entirely  free  from  danger.     W^e 
b^an  to  suspect  the  stories  they  told  us  to  be  fabric 
caited ;  but  as  we  had  heard  of  the  Montonero  havici^ 
infested  the  fai^  road  eveii  before  we  left  Buenos 
Ayres,  we  feared  to  encounter  the  risk,  but  resolved 
to  seek  fortfa^  infomnation.     I  therefore  waited  on 
the  commandant  of  the  yiUage  to  ask  his  advice. 
Hte  was  very  polite,  told  me  the  tales  of  our  landlord 
were  faHacious ;  that  their  intention  was  to  deceive 
us;  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  us  :  that  the  for<56 
of  Artiagas  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Parana  ; 
and  as  General  Belgrano  now  occupied  the  bridge  of 
Rosario,  the  main  road  was  quite  clear ;  he  there^ 
fore  advised  me  to  proceed  to  join  the  main  road 
again  by  the  cross  route  of  Pergamino.     Before  I 
went  to  the  commandant,  our  host  and  his  people 
urged  us  to  agree  with  them  for  horses,  saying  thej^ 
were  acquainted  with  the  proprietors  of  the  estan- 
das  on  our  route,   and  could  procure  relays   all 
along ;  they  were  very  attentive,  and  wished  to  pre- 
pare dinner  for  us.     On  my  return  from  the  com- 
mandant, I  told  them  I  was  resolved  to  go  to  Per- 
gamino, from  which  they  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
rie ;  but  finding  I  was  resolved  not  to  take  their 
advice,  they  suddenly  changed  their  tone,  said  the^y* . 
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could  fiiimish  no  horses^and  behaved  in  sudiamanner 
as  induced  us  to  quit  his  house.  It  turned  out  that 
there  was  no  postmaster,  no  horses  to  be  had  of  aay 
one,  and  no  house  or  hut  for  our  accommodation. 
Our  travelling  companion,  being  an  officer,  oould  not 
be  r^i:eed  horses  £or  himself,  but  he  had  no  means  of 
procuring  any  for  us.  We  went  to  the  fort,  where 
horses  belonging  to  the  soldiery  were  k^t,  but  none 
could  be  hired.  Thus  the  afternoon  was  wasted; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day  we  had  no  diance  of  pro- 
curing horses,  except  from  the  friend  of  our  host  of 
Areco,  whose  house  we  had  left,  and  then  only  on 
his  own  terms.  This  made  me  resolve  to  go  early 
the  next  morning  to  the  nearest  estanda,  about  a 
league  off,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  horses  to  take 
us  to  the  nearest  posthouse.  We  had  now  no  house  to 
go  to,  nor,  as  it  appeared,  any  means  of  procuring 
food ;  no  meat  could  be  had  in  the  village ;  the  sup- 
plies were  all  drawn  from  an  estancia,  three  leagues 
distant,  from  whidi  meat,  &c.  was  brcmght  in  early 
in  the  morning,  when  every  one  purchased  his 
daily  supply ;  neither  bread,  inilk,  nor  eggs,  could  be 
purdiased ;  wine  alone  was  to  be  procured  at  the 
jmlperia,  or  common  store.  We  dined  on  the  bread 
and  cheese  we  had  fortunately  brought  with  us ;  our 
men  took  possession  of  the  miller's  eova'ed  ox  cast ; 
and  I  and  my  wife,  as  usual,  slept  in  the  coach. 

The  mill  was  very  rude  and  simple;  scarcely  any 
iron  was  used  in  its  construction,  wood  and  hide  be- 
ing  almost  the  only  materials.  The  motion  was 
communicated  by  two  mules,  which  at  the  end  of 
two  long  poles  dragged  round  a  horizontal  toothed 
wheel,  into  which  a  lanthom  pinion  wcu^ked ;  tios 
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was  connected  with  the  uppej:  stone ;  the  motion  was 
exceedinglysloW)for,instead  of  ahundred  revolutioiis, 
barely  ten  turns  were  effected  in  a  minute,  so  that 
the  com  was  rather  crushed  than  ground.  Precisely 
of  this  description  are  all  the  mills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Buenos  Ayres.  No  where  is  there  a  suffi- 
cient fall  of  water  to  give  the  moving  power ;  and 
wind-mills  are  far  above  the  mechanical  genius  of 
the  people  of  La  Plata. 

In  our  journey  to-day  we  saw  great  numbers  of 
wild  deer,  ducks  and  quails,  and  also  large  flocks  of 
ostriches ;  they  were  of  a  grey  colour,  and  appeared 
to  be  smaller  than  the  African  ostriches ;  they  are 
very  shy  and  difficult  to  take,  runninf^  as  fast  as  the 
swiLst  horse. 

The  soil  was  still  covered  with  rich  pasture.  The 
Guardia  de  Salto  is  a  small  village  consisting  of 
several  detached  houses  of  the  kind  before  described, 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  so  disposed  as  to  form 
two  streets  at  right  angles.  Most  of  the  houses 
have  what  they  call  a  garden  before  and  behind,  and 
some  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  pretty  lar^ 
garden.  The  uniformity  of  the  streets  was  preserved 
by  the  walls  of  the  gardens,  which,  like  the  houses, 
were  built  with  sun-dried  bricks.  As  usual,  there  is 
a  sort  of  a  square,  called  the  plaza,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  the  quartel,  a  range  of  small  miserable 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  military  stationed  here.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  the  fort,  a  square  pile  of  unbumt 
bricks,  each  side  of  which  extends  about  twenty  feet, 
and  is  about  ten  feet  high :  one  side  is  sloped,  and 
formed  into  steps,  by  which  to  ascend :  on  the  side 
opposite  to  these  steps  was  placed  a  four-pounder 
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swivel.  The  fort  looked  like  a  mud  bank;  it  was 
much  worn  by  the  weather,  and  had  a  most  wretched 
appearance. 

Next  morning,  April  9,  at  day  break,  when  about 
to  start  for  the  estancia,  in  order  to  procure  horses, 
the  son  of  the  post-master  of  Areco  offered  to  take 
us  on  to  Chacras,  the  nex;t  posthoiise  in  the  Painpa 
country.  To  avoid  further  delay,  I  accepted  his 
offer,  and  paid  him  5-4^  dollars  for  the  jonmey,  he 
assuring  me  it  was  full  six  leagues,  but  it  turned 
out  afterwards  that  he  had  again  deceived  us,  the 
distance  being  only  five  leagues.  As  there  was  no 
possibiUty  of  making  him  refund,  no  further  nolace 
was  taken  of  his  extortion ;  but  we  resolved  to  be 
more  on  our  guard  against  the  deceptions  which  we 
had  reason  to  believe  were  constantly  practised  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  nine  before  we  could 
get  away  from  Salto;  our  course  was  NW;  we 
crossed  a  considerable  rivulet,  which  runs  into 
the  river  Tercero;  changed  horses  at  an  estanda 
soon  after  ten  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  the  post- 
house  of  Chacras  at  half-past  eleven.  Here  we 
obtained  a  supply  of  meat,  milk,  and  ^gs,  for 
breakfast.  The  miserable  appearance  of  this  place 
exceeded,  if  it  be  possible,  the  most  wretdiedof 
the  huts  we  had  seen,  it  being  built  of  miid  and 
sticks,  the  thatch  ragged,  and  the  walls  falling  to 
pieces.  The  people  were  extremely  filthy  and  poor. 
Their  first  salutation  was  a  prayer  for  segars  or 
tobacco.  I  took  pity  on  their  misery,-  and  gave 
them  some.  I  had  been  advised  to  take  a  supply 
with  me,    being   assured  that  a  few  segars  would 
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hy  the  women  in  the  rude  loom  of  the  coimtiy. 
They  are  neither  fulled,  scowered,  nor  otherwise  pre- 
pared ;  the  whole  manufacture  is  as  simple  as 
possible.  The  many  brilliant  colours  which  pondio 
contains  are  woven  in  with  great  care,  and  are 
generally  judiciously  assorted.  Some  of  the  better 
sort  of  ponchos  are  woven  in  fancy  running  pat- 
terns, not  unlike  the  style  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Etruscan  borders.  Sometimes  the  yarn  is  so  fine, 
that  the  poncho  is  nearly  as  supple  and  soft  as  silk. 
These  are  made  by  the  Indians  in  Chile.  The 
labour  bestowed  on  these  is  almost  beyond  belief  ;  a 
single  poncho  giving  employment  to  a  woman  for 
more  than  two  years. 

The  least  bodily  exertion,  Except  riding  on  horse- 
back, is  avoided  as  much  as  possible  by  the  people 
of  this  country ;  they  will  sit  the  whole  day  baisking 
in  the  sun,  or  enjoying  their  favorite  amusement^ 
to  which  the  women  are  particularly  partial,  that  of 
picking  the  vermin  out  of  each  other's  hair.  The 
whole  people  are,  notwithstanding,  healthy,  robust, 
muscular,  and  athletic. 

As  we  approached  Roccas  the  numbers  of  huts 
increased,  and  I  remarked  the  utter  want  of  curiosity 
in  the  people.  It  is  probable  that  a  coach  with  four 
horses  had  never  before  been  seen  in  this  unfre- 
quented part  of  the  country  :  this,  and  our  ludicrous' 
troop  of  horsemen,  would,  in  any  other  country, 
have  brought  aU  the  people  to  the  doors  of  thei^, 
houses ;  but  here  no  one  stirred ;  even  the  wofiibn 
and  children  were  equally  indifferent  as  the  men, 
scarcely  any  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing at  us,  and  no  one  in  the  huts  stirring  to  notice 
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what  was  passuig.     The  torpid  state  of  their  minds 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  great  obstacle 
to  the  moral  and  political  improvement  of  this  coun- 
try.    It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  when  we  entered 
Roccas.     Here  we  found  ourselves  again  at  fault ; 
there  was  no  postmaster  in  the  village,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary  to  send  a  league  to  obtain  a  change  of  horses. 
Little  hope,  therefore,  remained  of  advancing  any 
farther  this  day.     We  stopped  opposite  the  house  of 
the  commandant,  to  whom  I  showed  my  passports. 
He  was  very  civil,  made  my  wife  alight,  and  toolc 
us  into  his  house;,  it  was  the  best  in  the  town, 
although  it  consisted  of  only  two  rooms,  was  built 
with  sun-dried  bricks,  and  thatched  as  usual ;  it  was 
white  washed  within  and  without.   The  bare  ground 
served  for  floors ;  but  a  few  oldn&shion^  wooden 
chairs  ranged  round  the  room  aff(H*ded  usi  qu  accoip- 
modation  we  little  anticipated.  The  family  eoii^isted 
of  the  commandant,  his  eldest  son,  his  wife,  apdfour 
or  five  children,  all  extremely  ^rty  in  their  4^e^  9114 
persons*     All  the  fem^e  part  of  the  family  were 
employed  in  making  paper  segars  for  sale :  behjgpd 
the  door  of  the  sitting  room  was  a  chamber  utensil 
of  silver.     There  was  neither  window  nor  opening 
into  either  room,  except  the  door,  which  was  always 
open  in  the  day  time.     The  commaiidant  offered  me 
a  segar,  and  assured  me  there  was  no  reasop  to. fear 
meeting  with  the  monteneros,  as  they  (400  in  number) 
were  at  Ennudio,  and  so  locked  in  by  the  troops  of 
Belgrano  and  Cisneros,  that  it  was  ^uite  impoasiUe 
for  them  to  infest  the  main  road.     There  yiras  (he 
said)  no  chance,  of  our  obtaining  horses  until  the 
next  morning,  as  this  was  only  an  auxiliary  military 
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post,  and  the  horses  were  kept  at  an  estancia^  a 
league  off,  there  being  no  food  for  horses  near  tlie 
town ;  the  water  in  all  the  rivulets  was  saline,  the 
pasture  is  also  flavoured  with  salt,  from  the  soil, 
here  strongly  impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda, 
and  continues  more  or  less  so  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cordilleras-  The  inhabitants  of  Roccas  are  there^ 
fore  obliged  to  dig  wells  to  procure  fresh  water,  which 
is  found  at  the  depth  of  about  50  feet.  We  took 
leave  of  the  commandant,  and  joined  our  party  at  a 

house  in  the  middle  of  a  garden,  into  which   the 

I 

coach  was  dragged,  there  being  no  other  place  where 
we  could  sleep. 

The  village  contains  very  few  houses,  and  these 
are  small  and  low;  each  habitation  consists  of  two 
huts  placed '  side  by  side,  having  each  a  single  room ;  • 
the  gardens  are  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  the 
whole  has  a  wretched  appearance. 

Th^re  is  a  church  here  built  with  mud-bricks  ;  it 
is  a  mean  building ;  on  a  level,  in  this  respect,  with 
the  huts.  It  was  a  grand  feast-day  (Good  Friday), 
and  the  bell  was  tolling  for  mass.  It  happened  that 
the  clergyman,  in  his  way  to  the  church,  fell  into 
conversation  with  us,  which  being  interesting  to  him, 
he  said  to  the  people  who  had  assembled  outside  the 
church,  some  on  horseback  and  some  on  foot,  all 
dressed  in  their  gayest  attire,  "  no  hay  misa  hoy^ 
meaning  he  would  not  say  mass  this  afternoon,  put- 
ting the  key  of  the  church,  which  he  held  in 
hand,  into  his  pocket.  The  people  immediately 
tired.  We  continued  our  conversation,  which  related 
to  England,  its  laws,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,' 
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respecting  which  he  was  very  inquisitive,  and'  made 
many  shrewd  remarks.  He  was  in  look  and  man- 
ner far  above  the  common  run  of  village  curates, 
and  seemed  much  respected,  and  probably  not  a  little 
feared  also  by  the  ignorant  gauchos. 

Returning  to  our  quarters,  I  sent  for  a  sheep,^ 
which  cost  two  reals  (1^.)  \  eight  eggs,  one  real ; 
bread,  four  reals,  including  stock  for  our  journey ; 
boy  half  a  real  for  fetching  it;  wood,  half  a  real; 
boy  half  a  real  for  fetching  it.  The  sheep  was  soon 
cooked,  and  we  made  a  hasty  meal.  The  garden  was 
stocked  with  fig,  peach,  and  almond  trees ;  in  another 
enclosure  maize  had  been  grown.  The  oven  was  in 
one  comer  of  the  garden;  and  as  this  necessary  appen- 
dage to  this  most  opulent  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
is  always  made  in  the  same  form,  and  generally  of 
the  same  materials,  the  description  of  this  will  serve 
for  all.  It  was  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  ;  the  base 
was  a  mass  about  four  feet  square,  built  up  to  the 
h^ght  of  three  feet  above  the  ground ;  on  this  was 
raised  a  cupola-formed  top  of  the  same  materials. 
Near  the  top  of  the  dome  was  a  small  hole  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke ;  and  in  one'  of  the  sides  a  small 
hole  for  removing  the  ashes ;  and  in  the  front  a 
larger  hole,  by  which  the  bread  is  put  in  and  taken 
out.  AH  the  hdlies  being  opened,  a  fire  is  lighted  on 
the  oven^floor,  which  is  kept  up  briskly  by  a  constant 
supply  of  sticks  and  brushwood,  until  the  requisite 
d^ee  ofheat  is  obtained.  The  ashes  are  then  re- 
moved,'krid  the  top  hole  closed  with  a  sheep-skin,  or 
a*  brick,  or  bdth.  The  loaves,  which  are  always  of 
a  sbiaU  size,  are  pushed  into  theoven,  and  the  hole 
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is  closed  with  a  sheep-skin.  When  sufficiently  baked, 
the  loaves  are  drawn  out  upon  a  rude  sort  of  peel, 
or  flat  wooden  shovel.  Yeast  is  not  used — the  flour 
is  therefore  kneaded  with  leaven. 

My  intention  was  to  have  proceeded  hence  to  Per- 
gamino,  and  thence  by  a  route  parallel  to  the  main 
road,  through  India  Muerto  to  La  Esquina,  but  tbe 
commandant  of  Roccas  strongly  dissuaded  me  £rom 
taking  that  course.  He  said  that  it  would  be  impoft* 
sible  to  obtain  horses,  and  that  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  return.  The  best  course,  he  said^  was 
through  Mercedes  to  Melinque,  thence  to  Zanjon  and 
Frayle  Muerto ;  or  by  the  Punto  del  Sauce  and  Kio 
Quarto.  The  lattei*  he  recommended  as  the  best  of 
the  two.  Unwilling  to  run  any  chance  of  being 
delayed,  I '  resolved  to  follow  his  advice,  and  deter- 
mined to  take  horses  to  the  Cabeza  del  Tigre. 

In  the  evening  the  postmaster,  as  he  was  called, 
came  to  me  to  bargain  for  horses.  He  said  he  was 
not  a  regular  postmaster,  and  that  he  would  not 
furnish  me  with  horses  at  the  usual  post  charges, 
which  for  six  leagues  (the  distance  to  the  laJke  of 
Cabeza  del  Tigre)  would  have  been  five  dollars  and 
a  half ,  but  he  demanded  seven ;  and  as  there  was  no 
alternative,  I  was  obliged  to  comply  with  his  demand. 
No  trade  of  any  sort  is  carried  on  at  Roccas^  and* 
small  as  are  the  wants  of  the  people,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  they  contrive  to  exist. 

I  saw  here  a  plough  of  the  country ;  it  is  very 
simple  in  its  construction.  On  account  of  the  scar- 
city of  trees,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  wood  for  these 
rude  implements,  but  few  are  therefore  seen.  The 
only  iron  used  about  them  is  a  plate  called  the  reja. 
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which  forms  the  ploughing  point.  There  is  neither 
share,  coulter,  nor  mould-board.  The  plough  con- 
sists of  two  pieces ;  the  body  and  the  handle  are  in 
one  solid  piece,  curved  like  a  letter  L  ;  the  beam  is 
a  straight  pole,  wedged  to  it.  The  operation  of 
ploughing  consists  merely  in  scratching  up  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  into  closf  shallow  furrows,  by 
which  the  earth  is  disintegrated.  The  handle  is  held 
by  the  ploughman  in  order  to  guide  the  implement, 
and  to  regulate  the  depth  of  the  furrow.  The  plough 
is  drawn  by  two  oxen,  the  beam  being  attached  to 
the  yoke.  When  a  tree  can  be  procured  sufficiently 
large,  the  plough  and  the  handle  ^re  both  formed  of 
the  same  piece ;  but  in  most  cases  they  are  formed 
of  two  pieces. 

April  10. — ^We  rose  at  day-break,  expecting  to  see 
the  horses  which  had  been  promised,  but  they  had 
not  arrived.  We  breakfasted  on  bread  and  milk — 
a  quantity  measuring  about  a  pint  was  sold  for  a 
real  (6rf.)  With  the  horses  came  a  supply  of  beef; 
it  was  brought  on  horseback  by  a  boy,  the  pieces 
being  laid  across  his  saddle,  and  he  riding  astride 
upon  the  beef — a  sight  not  very  agreeable  to  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  but  our  nicer  feelings  were  by  this  time 
considerably  blunted.  We  purchased  a  supply  of 
bread  and  beef  for  the  journey,  and  the  peons  were 
also  furnished  with  a  quantity,  which  they  placed 
between  the  saddle-cloths  under  the  saddle.  This  i* 
the  usual  mode  all  over  the  country  ;  it  must  have 
been  half-cooked  after  a  hard  day's  ride.  Bread  for 
them  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  as  they  seldom, 
if  ever,  tasted  any. 

When  an  ox  is  killed  in  the  country,  the  flesh  »is 
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cut  oflF  in  long  sUpis,  and  the  bones  are  left  with-  the 
'.offal,  to  be  eaten  by  birds  of  prey,  to  rot  upon  the 
ground,  or  to  be  used  as  fuel  for  the  oven. 

The  postmaster  demanded  four  reals  for  the  use  of 
each  pack-saddle,  and  eight  reals  for  the  postilions, 
thus  making  his  whole  chaise  eight  dollars  four  reals. 
The  regular  charge  would  have  been  no  more  than 
five  dollars  six  reals.  We  however  had  no  choice, 
and  were  therefore  obliged  to  submit.  The  thei^mo- 
meter  was  55^ 

We  left  Roccas  at  eight  o'clock,  going  WNW  ;  saw 
great  numbers  of  wild  deer.     At  ten  we  crossed  an 
extensive  saline  swamp,  filled  with  rushes  and  tall 
reeds;  in  passing  it  we^were   attacked  by   multi- 
tudes of  mosquitos,  or  gnats,  of  a  very  large  size ; 
they  tormented  us  exceedingly.     At  half-past  eleven 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  Lago  del   Tigre,  and  at 
twelve  reached  the  post-house.     This  post  consists 
of  three  small  huts,  horribly  filthy ;  the  people  were 
extremely  miserable  in  their  appearance,  and  little, 
if  any,  better  than  savages  in  their  mode  of  life. 
The  postmaster,  whose  face  and  hands  were  coated 
with  dirt,  was  a  sly,  roguish-looking  fellow,  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  yet  very  strong  and  active.     They 
had  a  well  fifty  feet  deep,  from  which  they  drew 
most  excellent  water,  in  a  hide-bag  tied  to  a  lasso, 
or  hide-rope.     The  water  in  the  lake   is  always  ra- 
ther brackish,  but  in  spring  it  is  strongly  saline. 
Here  again  we  were  obliged  to  submit  to  imposition. 
The  charge  for  ten  horses,  including  two  postilions, 
should  have  been  six  dollars  five  reals,  but  the  post- 
master would  have  ten  dollars  four  reals,  which  we 
paid  Wm. 
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I  had  just  before  given  him  and  his  wife  a  tolera- 
ble supply}  of  tobacco,  which  pleased  them  much ;  but 
this  did  not  in  the  least  abate  their  desire  to  impose 
upon  us.^  They  were  totally  destitute  of  tobacco^ 
and  had  not  the  least  scrap  of  paper  for  making 
segars.  I  supplied  both ;  and  although  they  would 
willingly  have  gone  a  whole  day  or  more  without 
food  to  have  obtained  these  luxuries,  my  generosity 
was  doubtless  an  additional  stimulus  to  their  exac^ 
tion.  I  did  not  then  sufficiently  understand  the 
disposition  of  these  people. ;  With  them  is  exem- 
plified what  will  universally  be  met  with  over  South 
America,  that  to  confer  a  favour  is  to  purchase  an 
enemy.  They  are  governed  by  no  moral  feelings, 
but  will  submit  to  a  haughty,  overbearing  tyranny, 
no  matter  by  whom  practised. 
:  We-  started  again  at  one  o'clock ;  our  road  led 
through  several  canadas  and  bogs.  There  was  a 
succession,  for  a  considerable  distance,  of  reedy 
swamps ;  the  higher  parts  of  them  were  covered 
with  a  saline  efflorescence.  The  grass  was  also 
strongly  saline. 

The  character  of  the  soil  was  changed  entirely ; 
the  rich  pasture  land  was  no  longer  to  be  seen ;  the 
grass  was  long  and  coarse,  growing  to  the  height  of 
six  feet,  and  much  resembling  rye'or  wild  oats.  It 
grew  in  clumps,  the  roots  forming  small  mounds  at 
every  yard  or  two.  The  road  was  only  a  mule  tract, 
so  that  the  wheels  of  the  coach  rebounded  from 
clump  to  clump,  and  made  the  travelling  in  it  ex- 
tremely fatiguing.  We  were  obliged  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously and  slowly.  At  half-past  one  we  crossed  a 
rivulet,  the  water  of  which  was  saline.     It  was  about 
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tbii^ty  feet  broad,  but  not  more  than  two  feet  deep. 
When  the  coach  had  nearly  reached  /the.  appoeite 
bank>  the  horsed  sunk  in  the  mud,  and  findings  no 
hold  for  their  feet,  plunged  violently.  With  n^iudi 
trotiffle,  atui  by  the  aid  of  two  more  horses,  iwreat 
tebgth  extricated  the  coach  from  the  mire*  The  cur* 
rent  of  the  river  was  towards  the  south ;  it  empties 
itself  into  the  lake  of  Cabeza  del  Tigre,  which  we 
had  just  before  passed.  The  grass  was  now^  very 
reedy,  and  very  salt  to  the  taste.  The  thermometer 
had  risen  to  78^  the  wind  W,  and  we  experienced 
a  Islight  shower.  It  was  the  first  rain  we  had  seen 
since  v^e  left  Buenos  A3rres.  At  four  we  passed 
another  saline  swamp,  which  had  an  offensive  putrid 
sme^ :  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  eP». 
floresced,  which  had  the  taste  of  common  salt  and 
saltpetre.  We  soon  came  to  a  swamp,  which  took 
us  a  qu^i:er  of  an  hour  to  cross.  At  five  we  reached 
the  post  of  Mercedes. 

During  this  day  we  saw  several  foxes,  but  no 
other  Animal  whatever.  The  journey  was  dreary 
and  wearisome,  being  over  bad  roads,  and  through 
swamps,  without  the  sight  of  a  single  habitation, 
e^dept  the  huts  at  the  Cabeza  del  Tigre.  T*fae 
ground  was  so  level  as  to  present  no  object,  and  was, 
in  all  respects,  calculated  to  cause  depression.  We 
learned  that  this  kind  of  inhospitable  land  extends 
some  hundreds  of  leagues  to  the  southward.  Since 
we  left  Buenos  Ayres,  we  had  not  seen  a  single  tree, 
nor  even  a  bush,  growing  naturally. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  at  Mercedes,  I  inquired 
for  the  postmaster,  hoping  to  be  able  to  proceed  on 
to  Melinque ;  I  was  the  more  desirous  to  get    to 
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Melinque  thid '  evening,  as  the  stage  bejrond  it  was 
very  long,  and- 1  wished  to  obtain  a  night's  rest 
bef<M*e  ccmimencing  it.  The  man  told  me  it  was^ 
impossible  to  procore  horses  until  the  next  morning. 
Seeing  me  anxious  to  proceed,  he  told  me  he  had  no 
horses,  he  had  nothing  but  mares  ;  I  discovered  this 
to  be  a  falsehood,  and  taixed  him  with  it ;  but  he,  not 
at  all  abashed,  said  his  mother  was  gone  to  Perga*^ 
mino,  that  the  horses  were  hers,  and  that  without 
her  permission  he  could  not  let  us  have  them.  It 
was  also  necessary  for  him  to  go  with  us  to  bring 
back  the  horses,  and  he  could  not  leave  the  house  till 
his  mother  returned,  which  he  assured  me  would  be 
by  day-light  next  morning ;  finding  it  impossible  to 
obtain  the  horses,  I  was  obliged  to  make  up^my 
mind  to  remain.  The  reason  of  his  saying  he  had 
no  horses,  but  mares  only,  was  this ;  no  one  will 
ride  a  mare  ;  it  is  considered  disgraceful ;  they  are 
kept  solely  for  breeding,  and  for  some  few  purposes 
about  the  estancia ;  they  are  of  so  little  value-  as 
frequently  to  be  islaughtered  for  fuel. 

There  was  here  but  one  small  miserable  mud  hut ; 
in  it  I  counted  eighteen  persons,  and  yet  part  of  the 
family  was  from  home.  The  whole  of  my  party,  ex- 
cept myself  and  my  wife,  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the 
open  air,  exposed  to  the  heavy  chilling  dews  :  this 
was  felt  to  be  a  hai'dship  by  those  unaccustomed  to  it, 
and  ill  provided  for  it  as  they  were.  It  was  well  that 
we  brought  bread  and  beef  with  us,  as  nothing  could 
be  purchased  here.  The  kitchen,  or  cooking  appa- 
ratus, consisted  of  three  short  poles,  forming  a  tri- 
angle, upon  which,  to  the  windward,  a  large  hide 
was  extended  to  keep  off  the  wind ;  here  we  boiled 
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and  roasted  our  meat,  and  ate  our  dinner.-  Thefe 
was  a  covered  cart,  on  which  our  men  k^t  tiheir 
eyes,  intending  to  sleep  in  it,  but  in  this  they 
were  disappointed ;  it  was  occupied  by  part  of  the 
family.  Six  of  them  slept  on  the  bare  canes,  \^hich 
formed  the  bottom ;  and  five  more  of  them  slept  upon 
hides  on  the  ground,  under  the  cart :  none  of  theai 
had  any  softer  bed  than  a  hide,  nor  any  other  covering 
than  a  single  poncho.  Children  are  thus  bred  £rom 
their  infancy  to  endure  the  cold  night  air,  and  the 
heavy  penetrating  dews  which  fall  in  this  country. 
The  remainder  of  the  family  slept  inside  the  hut. 
Hearing  that  there  was  another  hut  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  I  went  thither,  and  found  two  most  miser- 
able hovels,  but  no  horses ;  we  had  therefore  no  remedy, 
but  were  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  our  situation. 

Sunday,  April  11. — ^Awakening  just  before  the 
dawn  of  day,  a  curious  and  picturesque  scene  pre- 
sented itself.  Part  of  the  family  had  risen,  and 
having  lighted  a  fire  under  the  triangle,  as  many  as 
could  edge  in  were  huddled  round  it ;  some  were 
seated  on  small  blocks  of  wood ;  others  on  their 
heels,  with  their  knees  in  their  faces ;  the  blazing 
fire  cast  a  strong  light,  which,  contrasted  with  the 
deep  shade  of  the  back  ground,  displayed  the 
whole  group,  their  rude  dresses  and  strange 
postures ;  the  effect  was  singular  and  remarkable. 
They  were  in  earnest  conversation  respecting  us ; 
and  the  matesito  was  handing  round  from  one  to 
another,  each  in  his  turn  taking  a  sup  through  the 
long  tin  tube  of  the  infusion  of  yerba,  out  of  the 
little  calabash,  or  matesito.  The  whole  scene  and 
circumstances  of  the  time  led  me  almost  to  imagine 
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that  we  were  bivouacking  ^ong  the  Indians^ 
or  among  some  of  the  savage  outcasts  of  society.  I 
got  up  and  joined  the  party,  all  of  whom  bustled  to 
make  room  for  me.  A  fresh  matesito  was  made  for 
me,  without  a  word  being  said  respecting  it.  An 
old  man  threw  out  the  leaves  they  were  using,  and 
pulled  from  under  the  hide  on  which  he  sat  a  small 
kid's  skjm,  with  the  feet  and  tail  tied  into  knots, .  so 
as  to  form  a  bag ;  in  this  he  kept  his  store  of  yerba. 
He  took  out  a  small  handful  of  the  yerba,  put  it 
into  the  calabash,  which  is  here  represented,  drawn 
one-fifth  of  its  size,  and  filled  it  up  with   boiling 
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water  from  a  copper  pot,  which  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  household  goods  of  every  gaucho.  Then 
putting  in  the  bombillo,  or  tin  tube  (they  are  gene- 
rally of  silver),  he  stirred  it  round,  took  a  sip  him- 
self to  ascertain  its  goodness,  and  then  presented  it 
to  me,  touching  his  hat  at  the  moment  I  received  it. 
I  have  been  a  little  particular  in  this  narration,  as 
descriptive  of  a  habit  which,  without  variation  in 
the  preparation,  utensils,  or  modes  observed,  will 
be  found,  among  high  arid  low,  universal  in  these 
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parts  of    South    America.       These   people   iiever 
hesitate  to  receive  into  their  mouths  the  tube  whith 
but  an  instant  before  was  in   the  mouth  of    ano- 
ther.    In  the  most  polished  society,  the  same  ttibie 
will  pass  round  in  the  same  manner  from  one  to 
another ;  I  gave  them  a  supply  of  yerba  and  sugar 
in  return  for  their  kindness.     The   postmaster  put 
me  off  from  time  to  time,  telling  me  his  mother 
would  surely  arrive  ;  he  expected  her  every  moment : 
hour  after  hour  passed,  but  no  mother  came  ;  noon 
arrived,  and  still  no  mother;   my  patience  would 
hold  no  longer;   I  charged   him  with  deceit,   and 
insisted  on  having  horses,  but  it  was  all  to  no  pur- 
pose :  he  took  it  very  coolly,  and  hinted  that,  as  his 
mother  had  not  arrived,  she  might  be  absent  till  the 
next   morning;  after  much  expostulation,  he  pro- 
mised to  provide  horses  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
if  his  mother  did  not  arrive  before  that  time ;  I  was 
obliged  tio  submit. 

I  could  discover  no  regular  employment  that  any 
of  the  people  here  followed ;  true  it  is  this  was 
Sunday ;  but  from  all  I  could  see,  and  all  I  could 
learn,  there  was  no  sort  of  regular  employment ;  I 
could  not  make  out  from  them  how  they  contrived  to 
live.  During  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  day 
the  women  were  basking  in  the  sun,  and  conferring 
on  each  other  the  mutual  favour  (for  it  is  their  great 
delight)  of  picking  the  vermin  from  their  hair. 
They  were  shamefully  dirty.  Their  dress  (and  the 
dress  of  all  the  women  in  the  country  is  much  the 
same)  consisted  of  a  dark  blue  coarse  baize  petticoat 
of  native  manufacture,  and  a  sort  of  shift  made  of 
white  cotton,  which  is  seldom  or  never  off  their  backs 
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until  it  rots  off;  dirt  and  grease  had  made  tbem 
the  colour  of  the  ground  on  which  they  reposed* 
All  the  women  were  affable  and  respectful.     One 
there  was  much  better  looking   than  the  othexts, 
cleaner  in  her  person,  and  the  only  one  employed : 
she   was   washing;    she    had    been    delivered    of 
a    remarkably   fine  girl    three   days  before;   and 
although  she  looked  pale  she  seemed  in  good  healthy 
and  was  evidently  very  strong ;  none;  of  the  others 
gave  her  any  assistance.     The  men  were  equally 
unemployed,  strolling  or  lying  about,  hardly  desiring 
to  move,  having  no  sort  of  amusement :  one,  how- 
ever, was  employed ;  he  was  seated  on  a  log  near  the 
door  of  the  hut,  and  played  nearly  all  the  day,  and 
all  the  evenmg,  some  wild  notes  on  an  old  guitar, 
occasionally  singing  through  his  nose  a  melancholy 
barbarous  Saracenic  air.  Two  boys  were  sent  out  on 
horses  in  search  of  quiriquinchos,  or  armadillos ; 
they  brought  home   two,  which  among  them  are 
called  mulitas.     Water  was  procured  from  a  well 
about  twenty  feet  deep ;   two  stakes  were  placed 
upright,    one    on    each  side  of  the   well,   and   a 
cross  piece  going  over  the  mouth   was   fastened 
to  the  uprights  with  strips  of  hide ;     a    sort   of 
bucket  made  of  hide  was  fastened  to  a  lasso,  and 
being  let  down,  a  man  or  woman  drew  up  the  water 
by  pulling  the  lasso  over  the  cross  piece.     Near  the 
hut  was  a  small  plot  of  ground,  without  enclosure 
which  they  called  a  garden ;  there  was  not  a  tree  of 
any  sort  in  it ;  nothing  indeed  but  a  few  herbs  ;  it 
appeared  as  if  it  had  been  cultivated  with  wheat ;  but 
the  people  had  no  bread.     They  had  a  small  ^tore  of 
wheat  in  a  sack  made  of  a  hide.     The  price  oi 
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wheat  in  this  remote  part  of  the  country  is  very- 
high.     Five  dollars,  a  fanega  (about  three  and  a 
half  English  bushels).     In  order  to  get  it  ground,  it 
must  be  carried  to  Pergamino,  or  Salta ;  very  little 
bread  was  used  by  them  ;  none  had  been  made  for  a 
great   length  of  time.     I   examined  some   of  the- 
wheat,  and  found  it  hard  and  heavy,  althoughT  the 
grains  were  small.     A  sheep  here  was  worth   a 
dollar*,  and  every  article  of  food  equally  dear,  beef 
alone  excepted ;  this  all  over  the  country  is  the  pHn-' 
cipal  sustenance.     No  idea  of  religion,  at  least  no 
sign  of  devotion,  appeared  among  them  ;  they  called 
themselves  Catholics,  and  were,  as  most  barbarians 
are,  very  superstitious. 

The  Fortin  de  Mercedes  lies  about  a  league  to  the 
SW.  It  is  one  of  the  old  military  defences  against 
the  Indians :  since  the  revolution,  the  fort  has  been 
neglected,  and  has  fallen  to  decay.  A  small  guard  is 
still  kept  there.  A  few  years  since  this  fort,  it  is 
said,  was  remarkable  for  a  lofty  tower  built  of  un- 
burnt  bricks,  from  whose  summit  the  Indians  could 
be  discovered  at  a  great  distance ;  the '  tower  no 
longer  exists. 

The  moment  the  sun  was  set,  the  postmaster  came 
to  me,  and  said,  he  was  ready  to  start  whenever  I 
pleased.  The  story  of  his  mother  was,  I  have  no 
doubt,  a  fabrication;  the  delay  was  occasioned  by 
some  superstitious  notion  which  I  could  not  discover. 
It  was  Easter  Sunday,  and  probably  it  arose  from  ' 
some  circumstance  connected  therewith.  The  men 
and  boys  soon  collected  a  large  troop  of  horses ;  oiu*  ^ 
quota  was  saddled,  and  an  additional  number  provided^ 
for  relays,  the  distance  to  Melinque  being  ten  leagues;  - 
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his  charge  was  thirteen  dollars.     We  left  Mercedes. 
at  seven  o'dodc,  heartily  tired  of  our  delay,  and 
well  pleased  to  get  once  more  on  our  long  and  weari- 
some journey  ;  the  fatigue  of  travelling  was  infinitely 
more  agreeable  than  the  passing  of  our  time  in  such 
places,   and  among  such  people,  as  we  were  now 
leaving.     The  country  was  of  the  same  kind  with 
that  we  passed  two  days  before,  and  the  <!oach  pro- 
ceeded slowly ;  at  half  past  eight  we  reached  a  long 
Canada,  or  reedy  swamp,  through  which  the  coach 
dragged  very  heavily,  and  it  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  the  horses  could  draw  it  through  the  bog. 
The  night  was  favourable,  the  moon  being  at  the 
full,  and  very  brilliant.     The  swamp  was  nearly  a 
mile  long,  and  the  water  about  two  feet  deep ;  at 
eleven  we  had  to  cross  ^another  swamp  nearly  as  long 
as  the  former ;  in  these  places  the  gnats  swarmed  in 
incredible   numbers,   and   annoyed  us  exceedingly. 
On  the  horizon,  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were 
proceeding,  was  a  large  brilliant  fire,  which  had  a 
most  awful  appearance,  being  reflected  from  the  sky 
upona  large  lake  in  the  firont  of  us.    The  effect  was 
heightened  by  the  cloudless  sky,  the  brightness  of 
the  moon,  and  the  vast  and  dreary  expanse  which 
surrounded  us.     The  scene  was  solemn ;  and  as  we 
slowly  approached  the  lake,  absorbed  in  reflection, 
our  silence  was  all  at  once  disturbed  by  a  salutation 
of  EngUsh  voices ;  we  could,  however,  see  nobody ; 
but  our  horsemen  rode  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
voices  proceeded,  where  they  found  two  Ehghshmen 
rising  from  the  ground  on  which  they  had  been 
sleeping;   their  bed  was  the  earth,  the  saddle,  pil- 
lows, and  their  ponehos  their  only  covering..  •  The 
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approach  of  the  coach  had  awakened  them ;  and  they 
hailed  us,  suspecting  who  we  were,  having  heard  of 
pur  being  on  the  road  as  they  came  along ;   they 
were  also  on  their  route  to  Chile,  and  had   come 
during  the  day  from  Pergamino,  intending  to  reach 
Melinque  this  night;   but  having  lost  their   peon, 
who  had  the  care  of  their  baggage,  and  had  lagged 
behind,  they  resolved  to  await  his  coming.     They 
had  heard  at  Pergamino  that  the  high   road  was 
not  safe,    and   had   therefore   struck   off  into   the 
pampas.     After  a  short  parley  they  promised  to  join 
us  at  day-break  at  Melinque.     At  half-past  six,  just 
as   the  day  was  dawning,    we  reached  Melinque^ 
having  been  eleven  hours  coming  ten  leagues.     This 
village    consists    of    about   twenty-five    miserable 
mud  huts,  placed  without  order.      It  lies  about  a 
mile  from   the  NE  edge  of  a  lake  of   the    same 
name ;  the  lake  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  much  re- 
duced in  size ;  but  after  being  swelled  by  the  irains 
in  the  winter  season,  it  extends  twenty  miles  from 
E  to  W,  and  half  that  distance  from  N  to  S.    There 
are  an  immense  number  of  these  lakes,  some  much 
larger  than  that  of  Melinque ;  they  extend  all  over 
this  part  of  the  pampas  country,  and  when  full  ar^ 
connected  together  in  all  directions. 

Most  of  the  huts  had  a  garden,  and  in  some  of 
them  were  peach  trees  :  these  were  a  cheering  sight 
to  us  who  had  been  wandering  over  a  dreary  solitary 
waste;  the  water  of  the  lake,  the  foliage  of  the 
trees,  the  fences  of  the  gardens,  and  the  various 
tints  of  the  sky,  produced  many  pleasing  sensations, 
and  excited  no  small  degree  of  exhilaration.  It  was 
nothing  at  the  moment  that  the  inhabitants  were 
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almost  dedtitilte  tif  all  human  comforts;  that  the^ 
w^:^  filthy,  ignoraint^  and  debased,  as  much  as  humah 
beings  could  #^11  be ;  it  was  nothihg  that  the  place 
yfhL8  tfuly  wtetcfabd;  the  tn;es  few,  &nd  the  gardens 
neglected^^it  wa^  A  change  frcnu  the  immense  solt- 
tttdd  ^e  hkd  tmveUed  oi^er;  ^nd  was  i^e&teshing  afid 
inrigorathig  to  u^  all; 

Wfe  drew  up  before  a  hut,  the  Inhfebitaiitb  cK 
which  were  juHt  rising  frdfti  the  grouhd.  Our  first 
salutation  hisre,  as  at  eVety  pliajce  where  y^e  stojpped, 
was  enquiries  reiit>eeting  the  Montenero :  hi^aring 
#e  hkd  steered  clear  of  them  they  eS:pte6sM  great 
surprise.  They  y^ete  in  hourly  expectation  of  a 
visit  from  them,  having  only  two  days  befotfe  tjfeeh 
visited  by  a  party  of  eight  of  these  Maraiade]hl  who 
had  taken  away  their  best  horses,  sohlid  cattle,  atid 
whatevei*  other  provisions  they  could  liiid.  Wfe 
Ikirned  that  two  bther  of  bur  English  friends,  who 
a  fortnight  before  had  left  this  place  for  Lastunas, 
were  obliged  to  l«turtt  to  Melitt^ii^,  md  there  await 
the  akrival  of  a  party  df  (*aHs,  with  Which  for  greater 
becurify  they  paisi&ed  to  thigi  northwfiM,  towiatds 
Zanjc^.  I  intended  to  hate  dii-feicted  toy  dantBb 
northerly  from  Melin^ue,  ^  ^  to  fetU  into  th^  high 
road  at  Lk  Gl\iardi&  de  lA  Ei^^liiha.  The  peopk  here 
strongly  u*ged  me  not  to  attettit)t  It  oil  accoiiht  of 
the  (feserted  cbnditloli  of  the  pbst-houses  ahd  the 
consequent  diffienlty  we  Should  find  of  pWfeuring 
post-horses.  I  wais,  however,  Veiy  desirous  tb  gfel 
into  the  m^n  tosA,  and  still  luoti^  anxious  on  dccouiit 
of  my  wife,  Ivhb  htad  stifibred  extremely  frbhi  th6 
state  of  the  cbUlitry  thi^bugh  wliich  we  had  piassed, 
and  in  her  advanced  coiiditibn  totild  hardly  coiltinue 
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to '  travel  over  such  ground   without  the   greatest 
danger.     I  was  willing  to  encounter  any  difficulties ; 
and  we  were  both  of  opinion  that  the  danger  was 
hardly  greater  the  one  way  than  the  other.     On  the 
arrival  of  our  English  friends  before-mentioned,  i^e 
were  able  to  determine  the  best  course.    One  of  them 
was  an   old  traveller  between  Buenos  Ayrea   aiid 
Chile :  and  he,  although  travelling  on  horseback,  had 
resolved  not  to  get  into  the  high  road,  where  he  was 
satisfied   horses  could  not  be  obtained.     The  road 
which   I  proposed    to    follow  through  Zanjon,  a 
miserable   place,    was  seventy   leagues    in    length, 
the  whole  being  one  uninterrupted  swampy  pampe, 
with  not  a  single  intervening  hut :  he  had  himself  once 
accomplished  this  stage  by  the  most  extraordmary 
exertions,  but  he  said  he  would  never  attempt  it 
again,  and  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me 
to  travel  it  with  the  coach.     He  advised  me  strongly 
to  proceed  by  the  road  to  Lastunas :  our  guides  no 
less  forcibly  urged  me  to  that  course,  assuring  me 
that  in  two  days  they  would  engage  to  reach  the 
post  road  at  Barranquitos.     The  owner  of  the  hut 
we  stopped  at  had  no  horses.     There  was  only'  one 
man  in  the  village  who  had  a  troop  of  horses  large 
enough  for  us  ;   for  as  the  post  at  Lastunas  was 
thirty  leagues  without  a  village,  a  post-house,  or 
even  a  hut  in  the  whole  distance,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  a  number  sufficient  to  effect  relays  during  this 
tedious  stage.     We  went  to  this  man,  who  was  at 
first  out  of  all  bounds  in  his  demands ;  he   asked 
seventy  dollars,  when  the  regular  charge  would  have 
been  only  twenty-eight  dollars.     The  man  was  aware 
we  had  no  alternative,  but  he  lowered  his  demand  to 
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forty-six  dollars,  which  I  was  forced  to  give  him,  he 
promising  to  let  ns  have  sixty  spare  horses  for 
removes,  besides  our  regular  number:  our  friends 
also  engaged  horses  for  themselves  and  their  bag- 
gage. We  therefore  paid  the  man,  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  as  soon  as  the  bargfdn  was  concluded, 
he  promising  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting 
the  horses  ready.  Much  time  was,  however,  con- 
sumed by  these  dilatory  people,  so  that  it  was  half 
past  one  before  we  started :  the  thermometer  at  this 
time  stood  at  82^  in  the  shade,  the  day  felt  par- 
ticularly hot  and  sultry. 

We  had  been  an  hour  on  the  road,  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  the  spare  horses  arrive,  when, 
apprehensive  of  some  trick,  our  friend  Mr.  B.  gal- 
lopped  back,  met  them  and  brought  them  up ;  but 
instead  of  sixty  spare  horses,  the  number  engaged 
by  both  of  us,  there  were  only  thirty-five,  and  these 
very  sorry  beasts.  We  began  to  regret  that  we  had 
not  remained  until  we  saw  the  horses,  but  we  were 
somewhat  reconciled  to  the  course  we  had  taken  by 
the  reflection  that  we  might  have  been  detained 
another  day  or  two,  and  been  no  better  served  at 
last.  The  road  was  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
we  had  travelled  during  the  last  two  days.  At  four 
o'clock  we  saw  before  us  at  a  distance  a  large  troop 
of  horses  feeding,  and  not  far  from  them  somethmg 
like  an  encampment.  This  was  a  novel  sight,  and 
to  some  of  our  companions  somewhat  alarming : 
speculation  wa^  soon  at  work  as  to  whom  and  what 
the  people  were ;  it  was  decided  that  they  could  not 
be  the  Montenero,  whom  wie  had  been  ev^ry  wheDp 
told  we  should  surely  meet ;  they  se^tned  t 
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their  manner,  and  too  careless :  our  horsemen  there^ 
fore  galloped  Up  to  them,  when  they  found  Mr. 
B — — ,  who  had  gone  on  before  us  without  our 
knowledge,  bargaining  with  the  pebple  for  figd.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  troop  of  mules  from  MendiciSSa, 
the  owners  of  whom,  afraid  to  come  by  the  higli 
road,  had  chosen  that  by  Lastunas  ;  they  had  takisfi 
up  their  quarters  for  the  night;  their  loads  \rferie 
wiiie'and  figs  destined  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
wiUe  was  in  barrels,  made  at  Mendoza,  the5r  wef^ 
rude  and  clumsy,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  thekin 
their  ends  were  covered  with  pieces  of  raw  hid'e 
drawn  very  tight  over  them  by  strong  thongs  of  hide 
passing  alternately  from  one  to  another,  after  the 
manner  in  which  a  drum  is  laced ;  the  hide  is  put 
on  while  wet,  and  as  it  dries  it  shrinks,  and  thus 
makes  the  cask  very  secure  :  the  barrels  held  abbnt 
sixteen  gallons  each,  and  two  were  a  mule's  load. 

The  figs  were  packed  in  hide  bags  sewed  up  clo6e. 
We  afterwards  met  several  of  these  troops ;  but  HA 
this  was  ithe  first  I  had  seenjt  engaged  much  df 
my  attention,  and  I  will  therefore  describe  the  itiode 
of  encamping :  there  were  about  forty  mule  loads, 
each  load  was  placed  upon  the  ground  about  three  feeC 
apart,  and  the  pack-saddle  of  the  mule  was  placed 
upon  each  load;  the^ goods  thus  placed  formed *8 
circle  of  about  fifty  feet  diameter :  the  muleteers  were 
lighting  a  fire  in  the  centre  to  cook  their  meal ;  the 
mules  being  turned  loose  to  graze,  they  all  kept  to- 
gether, or  rather  roamed  within  the  sound  of  the 
bell  hanging  to  the  neck  of  the  madrina,  or  mare 
which  leads  thd  troop.  The  saddle,  and  several 
coarse  cloths,  with  a  sheepskin  died  blue,  extended 
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upQTi  the  bare  ground,  forms  the  bed  of  the  muleteer, 
who  lying  pu  it  in  his  clothes,  and  covering  himself 
with  his  poncho,  sleeps  in  the  open  air  after  the  habit 
of  ^very  gaucho,  landowner  and  farmer  in  these 
proyii|ce§. 

Having  purchased  some  figs  we  resolved  to  halt 
until  the  moon  acose,  and  then  to  resume  our  journey, 
travelling  all  night.  We  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
little  sleep,  but  the  gnats  buzzed  around  us  in  such 
incredible  numbers,  and  stung  us  so  severely,  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  obtain  any  repose,  and  as 
the  moon  rose  at  seven,  we  started  soon  after- 
wards. The  road  led  through  swampy  land  :  many 
of  these  swamps  were  extensive,  and  in  wading  them 
we  were  dreadfully  annoyed  by  the  mosquitos^  |;heir 
hum,  as  it  indicated  torture,  was  extremely  dis- 
agreeable, and  their  sting  was  te^ble ;  no  adequate 
conception  can  be  formed  of  their  number,  the  air 
being  filled  with  them  almost  like  a  dense  doud.  At 
ten  we  fixed  upon  a  dry  level  as  a  place  of  rest,  hoping 
to  obtain  jsome  sleep,  but  the  mosquitos,  as  if  greedy 
of  blood,  followed  us:  in  vain  were  the  coach 
windows  closed  and  every  hole  and  fissure  stopped — 
in  vain  were  our  faces  covered,  they  entered  through 
the  jcrevices  in  every  direction  and  stung  us  sorely ; 
thick  leather  gloves  were  but  a  poor  defence,  their 
stings  penetrated  them  with  ease  ;  sleep  was  denied 
us  ;  we  were  all  of  us  in  a  state  oi  the  utmost  tor- 
ment, and  desirous  of  proceding  so  as  to  escape^ 
if  possible,  from  so  horrible  a  situation.  Hie  horses 
were  collected,  and  at  half  past  eleven  we  were  again 
on  our  course.  I  should  have  preferred  going  on 
without  ^stopping,  but  it  seemed  necessary  to  give 
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those  who  rode  on  horseback  as  well  as  the  horses, 
some  rest,  but  no  one  could  endure  the  terrible  per- 
secution of  the  mosquitos.  At  five  in  the  momiiig 
we  again  halted ;  the  ground  we  had  passed  over 
was  all  of  it  more  or  less  swampy :  we  selected  the 
highest  spot  we  could  find,  this  was,  however,  even 
now  at  the  close  of  the  dry  season,  very  damp.  Here 
we  rested  two  hours ;  sleep  was  out  of  the  question'; 
our  tormenters,  notwithstanding  our  weariness, 
forbad  us  to  hope  for  any  solace  of  that  nature; 
these  bitter  enemies  crowded  round  us  incessantly : 
no  one,  indeed,  can  form  the  most  distant  conception 
of  the  horrid  punishment  we  endured.  Half  the 
stage  only  was  now  accomplished,  but  tired  as  onr 
people  were,  so  long  as  any  one  could  sit  upon  his 
horse  and  his  horse  could  move  his  legs,  he,  like  tbe 
rest,  was  anxious  to  move  forward. 

At  seven  we  set  off  again,  in  dreadful  torment, 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep.  The 
thermometer  at  sun-rise  was  64**.  At  eig^ht,  wc 
forded  a  wide  stream ;  and  at  nine  entered  on  • 
large  space,  the  tall  grass  of  which  had  been 
recently  consumed  by  fire :  this  was  probably  the 
fire  we  had  seen  two  nights  before. 

At  ten  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  what  mint 
appear  in  the  relation  the  merest  trifle — a  'busby 
about  four  feet  high,  growing  by  the  side  of  • 
ditch.  This  was,  however,  the  first  shrub  gjrowblg 
wild  which  we  had  seen  since  the  commencement  of 
our  journey.  We  saw  also  several  herds  of  deer  and 
some  stags. 

At  eleven  we  passed  a  waggon  containing  travd- 
lers  from  Ardova,  who,  from  f^ar  of  the  Montenom, 
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had  gone  by  a  cirdtiitous  route  to  the  sources  of  the 
Rio  Quarto,  ^ong  whose  banks  they  had  so  far 
journeyed,  and  were  now  crossing  the  Pampas,  on 
their  way  to  Buenos  Ayres.  We  passed  three  several 
troops  of  mules  on  the  road  to  Buenos  Ayres  with 
wine  and  figs.  Each  of  these  troops  consisted  of 
thirty  to  forty  ladeu  mules,  besides  an  equal  number 
for  removes.  The  muleteers  ride  in  the  rear  of  the 
troop,  excepting  one  of  them,  who  always  leads  the 
mare  with  the  bell. 

At  two,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  was  82®: 
we  continued  our  course  till  six,  when  we  arrived, 
almost  jaded  to  death,  at  Lastunas. 

This  journey  had  been  very  wretched ;  we  had  aU 
suffered  much  from  the  musquitos  :  our  hands  and 
faces,  much  swelled,  were  exceedingly  painfiil ;  but 
my  wife,  in  this  respect,  suffei*ed.  the  most.  Her 
face  was  quite  disfigured,  so  that  she  was  scarcely 
to  be  recognized  as  the  same  person.  The  whole 
country  around  this  place,  with  the  exception  of  the 
shallow.  holk)ws  filled  with  water,  and  forming 
lakes,  was  one  level  saline  swamp  covered  with 
coarse  grass.  In  no.  part  of.  this  long,  wearisome, 
and  distressing  journey,  from .  Melinque  to  Lastunas, 
did  we.  see  a  single  hut  or  inclosure,  neither:  an 
ox  nor  a  horse  ;  scarcely  any  birds,  and  no  quadru- 
peds, except  the  deer  before  mentioned:  it  pre- 
sented ^  one  boundless  solitude,  disturbed .  cmly  by. 
the  horrible  buzzing  of  clouds  of  mosquitos.  The 
soil,  although  saline,  was  a  dark  friable  mould; 
without  the  smallest  pebble  in  it.  We: had  seen 
neither  sand,  clay,  nor  gravel,  since .  our  departure 
from  Buenos  Ayres. 

Lastunas  is  a  most  miserable  place ;  it  consists  of 
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eight  or  ten  dirty  mud  hovels.  But  to  us,  any 
object  indicating  the  haunt  of  man,  howevec  barba- 
rous,  was  pleasing  and  consolatory.  The  place 
takes  its  name  from  the  ccuctus  opuntia,  whidi 
grows  wild  in  the  neighbourhood,  some  of  which 
we  observed  about  a  mile  before  we  reached  the 
place.  Tuna  is  the  name  throughout  all  Spanish 
America  for  the  broad-leaved  cactus,  called  m 
English  the  prickly  pear,  from  the  fruit  it  b^an, 
which  has  however  but  little  resemblance  to  appear. 
The  people  here  displayed  still  more  of  the  Indian 
manners  and  character  than  we  had  hitherto  seen. 
Their  appearance  was  very  wild,  and  theiv  look 
ferocious.  They  are  strongly  addicted  to  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  whenever  they  can  psocure  them; 
take  gr^at  4elight  in  dancing,  noise,  and  cev^liy; 
are  remarkably  thievish,  and  very  filthy.  Our  £el« 
low  traveller,  who  had  formerly  passed  through  this 
place,  put  us  on  ou^  guard  against  this  propensity ; 
but,  worn  put  as  we  all  were  by  the  journey^  and 
t^e  opiMressive  heat  of  the  day,  his  good  advice  was 
of  but  little  service :  we  had  hardly  sufficient  iseso- 
lution  left  to  make  any  arrangements  to  prevent 
being  plundere45  but  were  eager  to  obtain  a  resting 
place  even  in  one  of  their  wretche4  cabins.  Without 
the  least  ceremcmy,  tl^erefpre,  we  entered  the  hut» 
and  my  wife  descrying  a  low  bench,  was  happy  to 
s^t  herself,  when  one  of  the  women  immediately 
came  up  to  her,  eyed  her  with  much  attention,  but 
with  goodf^natured  satisfaction,  and  as  a  first  saluta- 
tion, snatched  her  gloves  from  off  her  hands,  and  hid 
them  iq.  her  bosom,  laughing  at  her  own  dexterity. 
There  appeared  much  pleasant  humour  in  the  weU 
coma  they  offered  us,  but  it  was  necessary  to  be 
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ineessantly  on  our  guard  against  their  continual 
attempts  to  luteal  something.  They  displayed  great 
delight  in  playing  the  guitar»  aoccmipanjring  their 
rude  pioorish  canzonets  with  their  voices,  singing 
verses  partly  extemporaneous.  It  is,  as  I  have 
since  found,  the  common  practice  all  over  Spanish 
America,  for  the  people  to  catch  hold  of  the  name 
of  their  visitors,  and  of  some  circumstance  con* 
nect^d  with  them,  and  mix  them  up  with  their 
songs,  which  are  expressive  of  dancing,  love,  and 
tender  sentiments. 

While  purchasing  some  beef  at  a  neighbouring 
hut,  a  v^y  civil  man  came  up  to  me  and  offered  to 
provide  h^pses  for  4he  next  stage,  twelve  leagues  to 
Loboy.  I  agreed  to  hire  his  horses,  but  I  had 
scarcely  done  this  ^en  another  man  came  to  offer 
me  his  horses.  He  was  the  juez  or  alcalde  of  the 
place ;  but  having  already  ^igaged  horses,  I  could 
not  treat  with  him.  This  led  to  a  serious  quarrel 
between  the  parties,  as  to  who  had  the  right  of 
making  the  first  offer.  I  took  care  not  to  interfore 
in  it,  nor  even  to  inquire  how  it  ended.  In  the 
evening,  th^  whole  of  the  small  population  crowded 
about  us  to  niake  merry,  and  the  hut,  both  within 
^nd  without,  was  soon  a  scene  of  tumultuous  noise 
and  hilarity. 

There  w^re  in  the  hut,  two  hides  stretdied  for 
beds  (  these  they  offered  to  me  and  my  wife,  but  we 
renounced  them  in  favour  of  our  fellow  traveliers, 
partly  on  account  of  the  vermin,  and  partly  from 
fear  of  our  property  in  the  coach.  We  retired  to 
our  erampy  bed  at  an  early  hour,  leaving  our  com- 
panions, who,  though   fatigued,   could   not   resist 
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participating  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  boisterous 
mirth  of  their  hosts.  It  was  with  difficulty  we 
could  get  to  sleep  amidst  the  excessive  noise  of  the 
drunken  revelry,  singing,  bawling,  laughing,  and 
dancing,  which  was  kept  up  till  midnight ;  after 
which  all  was  hushed  in  quiet  repose. .  At  half  past 
one  I  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  most  hideous  noise; 
no  Indian  yell  could  have  been  more  terrific.  With 
the  recollection  of  the  night  revels  «till  crowding  on 
my  half-awakened  senses,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
whence  it  originated ;  but,  on  opening  the  coach- 
window  to  inquire  the  cause,  I  learned  that  it.  had 
proceeded  from  the  united  bowlings  of  twenty  or 
thii*ty  dogs,  which,  in  different  notes,  sent  forth  the 
most  discordant  and  terrific  yells  imaginable*  All 
our  party  had  jumped  up  from  their  sound  sleep^ 
and  sallied  forth,  thinking  the  place  was  attacked  hy 
a  party  of  wild  Indians.  It  is  a  custom  among  the 
dogs  in  this  country  to  hunt  in  concert.  They  sel- 
dom bark  in  the  night,  but  if  one  commences,  all 
follow  the  example,  making  the  most  dismal  howl 
that  can  be  imagined. 

In  every  village,  and  at  every  hut,  a  great  many 
dogs  are  kept.  They  are  of  a  large  breed,  of  a 
snarling  habit,  though  by  no  means  brave  ;  they 
are  easily  cowed,  and  never  attack  a  man  in  front ; 
but  have  the  provoking  habit  of  biting  the  horses 
by  the  heels.  The  stories  of  wild  dogs  in  the 
pampas,  which  burrow  in  holes,  hunt  in  packs,  and 
live  upon  cattle  and  wild  animals,  are  fictitious. 

April  14, — ^\Ve  rose  early,  in  the  hope  that  the 
horses  would  be  ready  by  the  time  we  had  break- 
fasted ;  but,  as  usual,  we  were  disappointed,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  quarrel  being  renewed  between  the 
alcalde  and  the  man  of  whom  I  had  hired  the  horses. 
I  held  to'  my  contract,  and  the  alcalde  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  claim,  telling  the  man  however  that  he 
should  soon  be  made  to  repent  of  his  temerity,  as  it 
should  be  quickly  seen  in  whose  hands  the  power 
was  lodged. 

These  alcaldes  (justices  of  the  peace)  are  the  most 
overbearing  tyrannical  brutes  that  can  well  be 
imagined.  They  are  always  the  keepers  of  the 
Bodegon,  or  Pulperia,  of  the  village,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  retail  any  article  but  themselves ;  they 
encourage  every  vice  by  which  they  can  bring  cus- 
tomers to  their  store,  promote  discord  and  every  evil 
propensity  by  which  gain  may  be  made.  Their 
influence  is  therefore  great,  and  the  means  of  an]aoy- 
anee  they  possess  still  greater.  It  was  half  past 
nine  before  we  got  again  on  our  journey.  The  peon 
of  our  fellow  travellers  was  left  to  follow  with  their 
baggage,  as,  in  consequence  of  last  night's  drunken 
debauch,  he^  could  not  be  made  to  stir  himself  to  get 
ready  by  the  time  we  started.  When  he  overtiDok 
us,  inquiries  were  made,  by  one  of  our  friends,  for 
his  boots  and  spurs,  which,  on  account  of  a  sprain  in 
one  of  his  ancles,  the  day  before,  he  had  left  for  him 
to  bring  on  with  him.  The  peon  had  forgotten 
them,  and  was  sent  back;  but  it  was  too  late,  the 
people  of  the  hut  had  stolen  them. 

We  met  a  drove  of  oxen  passing  on  from  the 
Puente  del  Sauce,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
miserable  places  we  had  passed  through  with  beef. 
These  were  the  only  animals  we  saw  during  the 
whole  journey  from  Lastunas  to  Loboy.     There  was 
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no  sign  of  any  human  hahitation  the  whole  wajr, 
like  that  seen  yestecday,  the  country  was  a  vast 
swamp,  having  many  lagoons  in  it ;  our  friends  had 
galloped  forward  to  Loboy,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  horses  ready  for  us  to  proceed  on  our  journey 
in  the  afternoon,  but  owing  to  the  laziness  of  our 
peons  we  did  not  reach  Loboy  till  after  five  o'cdock ; 
we  w^e  thus  nearly  eight  hours  travelling  thirty- 
six  miles.  I  attempted  to  excite  them  to  push  for- 
ward, first  by  persuasion,  and  then  by  quarrelling 
with  them,  but  the  more  I  urged  them,  the  more 
they  delayed,  stopping  every  now.  and  then  to  change 
the  horses,  and  to  adjust  their  saddle  equipage^ 
which  furnished  continual  excuses  for  delay.  So 
many  are  the  paraphernalia  of  a  guacho  saddle,  awH 
so  liable  to  slacken,  that  much  time  is  unavoidably 
lost  in  travelling  even  when  there  is  no  design  to 
cause  delay.  To  change  a  saddle  from  one  horse  to 
another  takes  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  they  were  resolved  we 
shpuld  not  advance  beyond  Loboy,  and  I  was  as 
Ailly  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  Puente  del  Sauce. 
On  my  arrival  at  Loboy,  I  rjepeated  my  determination 
firmly,  and  as  the  horses  were  all  collected  and 
brought  to  the  corral  in  anticipation  of  our  arrival ; 
I  ordered  the  post  master  to  select  the  number 
required,  with  the  view  of  taking  some  refreshment 
hastily,  so  as  to  {nroceed  without  delay — ^but  xiot  a 
single  ttlide  of  food  could  be  procured,  neither 
meaty  bre949  milk,  fruit,  nor  any  edible  thing  was  to 
be  had,  neither  was  there  any  place  in  the  vidnitp^ 
from  which  any  could  be  procured.  Fortunately  we 
had  seme  dry  musty  bread,  the  remainder  of  the 
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last  Quantity  purchased  at  Rocca6>  and  one  of  oul* 
horsemen  as  he  approached  the  village  had  picked  np 
An  ^madillo^  and  this  whs  iall  that  could  h^  iduis- 
tered  fbr  nine  fatmgiy  ^ople.  Mortified  at  the 
dilatoriness  of  the  peoni^;  and  thb  absolute  nrkbt  ef 
food,  I  walked  again  to  the  corral,  and  found  ode 
of  the  itnen  only  just  hegihning  to  saddle^  it  the 
same  moment  the  principal  peon  canie  op,  and 
peremptorily  ordered  tibe  hori^e  to  be  unsaddled, 
isaying  that  he  for  one  was  reserved  not  to  proceed 
till  the  iiext  morning.  He  cklled  his  companions 
aside;  and  nt  his  insbnl^  they  all  refused  to  proceed'. 
They  insisted  that  the  road  laid  through  aii  almost 
impassable  pantaho^  a  morass  several  leagues  in 
extent,  in  which  the  wheels  would  sink  to  the  navfes 
in  Water,  and  altogether  so  uneven  and  miiy  that  il 
could  not  be  passbi  in  the  night;  ah  appeal  was 
made  to  the  post  master,  who  kt  bnee  said  there  was 
ho  danger,  but  as  if  recollecting  that  out*  stay  might 
be  turned  to  his  advanta^^  he  liuddelily  retracted 
hii^  words,  and  now  prognosticated  nothing  but 
danger.  Knowings  however^  that  other  peons  could 
be  procured,  I  told  them  that  unless  they  i^reed 
tb  go  on  I  would  instantly  discharge  them  all,  and 
hire  others.  I^is  caused  theni  quickly  to  agree  to 
our  proceeding,  requesting  permission  only  that  they 
might  wait  till  the  moon  rose ;  and  as  it  was  iio^ 
nearly  dark  I  consei^ted:'they  all  laid  dowii  upon 
their  saddles  to  Aeep,  and  we  made  tlie  best  meal  we 
could  of  b^  b^ead,  thfe  armadillo,  tod  tea.  Our 
two  new  frteMs  had  waited  here  for  us  till  four 
o'clock,  when  seeiilg  no  sighs  '6f  dur  arriVal  they 
had  set  off,  wishit^  td  pass  the  merges  by  iday-%ht. 
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Oiir  young  Creole .  friend,  however,  preferred  our 
company,  and  never  left  us. 

Just  before  our  arrival  at  Loboy,  I  saw  a  flock 
of  swallows  migrating ;  their  flight  was  towards 
the  N£,  The  thermometer  was  at  80^  in  the 
shade. 

Loboy  is  a  very  miserable  place,  consisting  of 
only  four  dirty  mud  huts  ;  not  a,  tree  nor  a  shrub  was 
visible,  and  even  the  long  rushy  grass  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen,  the  coimtry  presented  a  picture  of 
extreme  desolation ;  the  only  exception  to  its  dreari- 
ness was  two  peach  trees  which  grew  near  one  of 
the  huts ;  the  people  were  miserably  poor,  filthy 
and  haughty.  The  horses  grazed  upon  some  land 
at  a  distance.  The  moon  rose  at  nine  o'clock,  when 
I  roused  our  party,  who  immediately  commenced 
saddling  their  horses ;  by  great  perseverance'  we 
were  able  to  leave  Loboy  at  ten  o'clock.  I  paid  for 
ten  horses  to  Puente  del  Sauce,  a  distance  of  eight 
leagues,  thirteen  dollars  four  rials,  nearly  double  the 
ordinary  charge.  It  was  a  most  lovely  night,  the 
moon  shone  resplendently,  and  the  air  was  cool  and 
refreshing.  At  setting  o£f,  the  ground  was  for  some 
time  firm  and  even ;  at  eleven  we  reached  the  so 
much  talked  of  pantana,  the  plain  was  a  little  damp 
in  some  places,  but  it  had  a  hard  level  tpsca 
bottom :  at  length  we  reached  the  morass,  which 
was  of  no  great  extent,  overgrown  with  rushes; 
we  soon. passed  it;  the  water  in  it  no  where  ex- 
ceeded a  foot  in  depth,  instead  of  the  four  feet 
which  we  were  told  it  presented  for  many  leagues ; 
the  bottom  was  hard  throughout,  instead  of  the 
deep  mud  it  was  said  we  should  find.      Our  two 
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friends,  whom  we  overtook  at  Puente  del  Sauce,  told 
IIS  they  had  gone  through  some  parts  of  the  morass 
which  a  coach  could  not  have  passed,  but  by  making 
a  small  circuit  we  had  avoided  these  bad  places, 
which  were  well  known  to  our  peons ;  they  chose, 
however,  to  conceal  the  circumstance,  and  to  repre- 
sent to  us  the  difficulties  only  of  the  worst  parts  of 
the  morass.  After  passing  the  swamp,  the  groimd 
for  five  or  six  miles  was  hard  and  even;  it  was, 
however,  covered  with  a  white  efflorescence,  which 
indicated  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  these 
extensive  plains  are  mostly  under  water.  The 
country  appeared  very  sterile :  as  we  approached  the 
Puenta  del  Sauce,  we  saw  an  estancia,  with  large 
inclosures,  and  abundance  of  horses  ;  it  was  the  only 
spot  where  pasture  was  visible.  Here  was  an  en- 
campment of  several  troops  of  mules,  with  wine  and 
fruit,  from  Mendoza,  going  to  Buenos  Ayres.  We 
reached  the  Puenta  del  Sauce,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  of  the  15th  of  April ;  and  found  our  friends 
sleeping  in  the  open  yard  of  the  post  house.  At 
day-light  the  people  came  round  us  and  offered  my 
wife  all  the  assistance  they  could  a£ford  ;  with 
milk,  bread,  and  fruit;  we  observed  that  on  all 
occasions  they  refused  to  give  any  thing  into  her 
hand  until  she  had  paid  them  for  it.  The  same 
conduct  produced  by  their  suspicious  disposition 
prevails  all  over  the  country. 

These  were  to  us  actual  luxuries,  our  journey 
across  the  pampas  having  separated  us  from  all  civi- 
lization, and  all  sorts  of  indulgencies.  In  the  small 
villages,  and  solitary  hovels,  the  people  have  barely 
the  means  of  providing  themselves  with  beef,  which 
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With  but  few  exceptions  is  their  onlj  food.  Hbd  Wfe 
not  taken  iii  a  supply  of  brbad  at  Roceas^  wb  wbebtM, 
during  our  fiv^  days  journey  ot^  S20  milW  of 
ground  haVe  be^  totally  deprived  of  thieit  hitherto « 
esteemed  heeessary  of  life.  Along  the  coiurse  of  ^m 
wearisome  journey  the  niimbei^  of  people  is  remairk^ 
ably  smaU  $  3^t  fl^r  hundreds  of  ifiilte  to  the  tfottth^ 
Ward  of  dur  track  th(sre  aire  scarcelj^  any  people  at 
all^  and  immense  tracts  of  countiy  are  not  oal;^  des^ 
dtUte  of  quadrupeds,  but  eveh  of  birds. 

We  were  hap|)y  in  having  Arrived  at  Piienta  'dd 
Sauce,  as  the  wohst  part  of  our  road  on  the  fdoiitt 
Was  passed  orer^  although  we  had  Mill  forty  letigaien 
to  go  before  we  )»hould  reach  the  high  rdadw  We 
console  oun^elves  with  the  fexpect&tion  that  thfe 
difficulties^  delays,  and  the  extortidn  to  which  we 
had  been  obliged  to  submit,  were  nearly,  if  not  quite 
ended.  We  were  told  thisit  horses  coidd  now  be 
ptociired  at  very  short  distances,  and  we  peinsuaded 
oursieives  that  the  remainder  of  the  joiii*ney  to  Meii- 
doza.woidd  be  as  rapid  as  we  wished.  I  w^t  to 
the  conihiahdantv  for  it  is  a  gudnliai  td  sho'vf'  my 
passport,  and  to  have  his  signatuire  aiinexied  ;  ht 
received  me  with  mUch  apparent  kindneibs ;  his  htit^ 
although  a  miserable  structure  of  sun-dried  bricks^ 
was  ele^  and  orderly  withih;  it  wAis  sitiiated 
in  what  tiiey  called  the  plaza,  oir  square,  n,  (Efpaee 
overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds.  On  one  side  was 
the  fort ;  it  is  a  square  inclosed  with  a  mud  Mrall,  at 
each  of  the  comers  within  the  inclosure  was  a  rude 
square  mound,  nearly  as  high  as  the  wall;  theM 
were  intended  for  platforms  on  which  to  motuit 
eimhon;  this  citadel  could,  however^  boast  of  bdt 
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one  brass  three-pounder,  no  gu^rd  was  mowitci^j  and 
the  fort  was  used  as  a  eoral  for  hordes. 

The  puehh^  <Nr  village,  consists  of  a  few  mi^ratde 
huts,  not  rang^  in  ^wdor,  as  sudb  places  usuallj 
are,  but  sfaraggliiig.  We  p^  eight  doUi^  for  ten 
horses  to  Alg£u?rovaa>  a  distance  of  dght  leagues, 
and  two  alid  a  quarter  doUiprs  for  a  breakfast  of  meat, 
bread,  fruit,  ^a.  We  Jeft  the  Puento  del  •Sauce 
sA  ten  o'ctoek ;  bflll  nn  jb^ur  brought  us  to  the  Rio 
Quarto;  this  small  river  was  a  novel  sight,  the 
stream  appenrc^d  to  have  scarcely  any  perceptible 
motion,  it  was  a  narrow  stirewn  running  in  ra 
channel  above  100  feet  wide,  between  perf^endieular 
banks  thirty  feet  high ;  it  looked  like  a  yery  ibtoad 
but  nearly  empty  canal ;  at  the  foiding^oe  tthe 
banks  had  been  sloped  off,  so  as  to  permit  access  to 
the  {river's  bed,  but  tiie  angle  of  the  inclined  {dane 
was  not  less  than  twentyvAve  degrees.  As  the  steep- 
ness of  the  descent  portended  danger,  we  made  tfae 
coach  as  li^t  as  we  eouM,  «nd  endeavoured  to  peiv 
suade  our  peoos  «to  deseend  as  <9ently  as  possible : 
thk  they,  howler,  refused  to  do ;  they  could  not 
conceive  the  utility  of  the  advice,  as  they  had 
always) been  aocustomed  to  drive  down  these  ateeps 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  otder  to  gain,  as  they  sup^ 
posed,  a  d^ree  of  velocity  which  helped  them  to 
ascend  the  c^posite  bank.  /Finding  persuaiiion  iise- 
less,  we  (Were  eonatrained  to  allow  them  to  follow 
the  usual  mode.:  the  hemes  w^e,  therefore,  put  to 
their  speed,  the  coaeh  flew  do\iim  the  bank  and  dashed 
across  the  riv^>  the  peons  shouting  a  horrible  y^ 
to  frighten  the  horses,  to  keep  thwi^ito  their  pace, 
and  force  them  up  the  opposite  ba^^  the  tosf^  of 
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which  we  reached  in  safety.  The  greatest  depth  of 
water  was  two  feet  and  a  half.  This  river  takes  its 
rise  in  the  Cordovese  range  of  mountains  to  the 
i;iorthward,  receives  numerous  streamlets  in  its 
course  ;  turns  to  the  eastward,  and  crosses  the  main 
road  near  Saladillo,  where  it  falls  into  the  Tercero, 
one  of  the  streams  which  forms  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
At  Puento  del  Sauce  the  soil  changes  to  a  light  sand. 
We  had  now  entered  the  country  in  which  it  was 
said  the  deep  ruts  would  shake  any  ordinary  carriage 
to  pieces.  These  ruts,  and  the  badness  of  the  roadSi 
are  constant  themes  of  apprehension  at  BiienoB 
Ajnres ;  but  the  truth  is  they  are  by  no  means  for- 
midable ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  encounter  the 
difficulties  they  occasion,  for  but  a  few  yards  on 
either  side  of  the  road  the  ground  is  firm  and  level 
The  ruts  are  broad,  and  will  allow  of  any  ordinary 
English  carriage  to  run  in  them;  and  the. caravan 
we  brought  with  us  from  England  would  have  been 
an  excellent  vehicle,  had  we  not  been  persuaded  hf 
otur  friends  at  Buenos  Ajnres  not  to  attempt  the  jour- 
ney with  it.  Nothing  would  induce  our  peons'  to 
leave  the  beaten  track ;  they  had  always  travelled  in 
the  ruts,  and  would  not  therefore  be  persuaded  to 
take  to  the  level  ground ;  the  only  reply  to  'our  ar- 
guments was,  it  runs  easiest  in  the  ruts.  The*  caon- 
try  -continued  to  improve  in  appearance ;  the  coane 
rushy  grass  was  succeeded  by  a  smooth,  short,  thidt^ 
herbage.  Now  and  then  we  saw  a  few  dwaify 
shrubs,  which  ^ow  three  or  foiu*  inches  above  the 
pasture:  as  we  proceeded,  we  observed  that  thegr 
increased  in  height  and  size,  until  they  reached  to 
about  four  feet  in  height ;  they  were  principally  vcf- 
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benas  and  lyciumsi  We  passed  several  estancias, 
and  saw  many  herds  of  cattle.  At  noon  we.  observed 
many  fruit  trees,  in  a  large  inclosnre.  The  fig- 
trees,  with  their  wide  spreading  branches  and  broad 
expanded  foUage,  afforded  us  a  most  revivmg  sight, 
p^^uctag  sa^oo,  which  en  be  M.  oW 
those  who  have  travelled  over  such  a  tedious  dreary 
waste.  Our  course  lay  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  which  continued  to  flow  in  precisely  the  same 
deep  bed  we  observed  at  the  fording-place.  At  half- 
past  one  we  arrived  at  the  post-house  of  Algarrovas. 
This  place  consisted  of  six  or  seven  huts,  as 
wretched  as  any  we  had  yet  seen.  They  were  not 
built  of  sim-dried  bricks,  but  merely  of  sticks,  wat- 
tled and  plastered  with  mud,  and  were  in  a  sad 
state  of  dilapidation.  Notwithstanding  these  appear- 
ances, there  were  9omh  indications  of  improvement ; 
the  manners  of  the  people  were  milder,  and  their 
appearance  less  ferocious.  They  brought,  unasked 
for,  milk  and  apples  to  my  wife,  and  did  not  evince 
so  much  suspicion  in  their  behaviour  as  the  people 
to  the  eastward  had  done.  There  was  also  an  im- 
provement in  the  huts ;  instead  of  bullocks'  heads, 
which  all  along  the  route  we  observed  were  used 
in  lieu  of  stools  and  chairs,  they  had  built  up  a 
bench  along  one  side  of  the  wall  within,  to  serve 
as  a  seat,  and  this  I  observed  was  the  custom  in  all 
the  huts  between  this  place  and  Mendoza.  To  the 
next  post,  at  La  Reduccion,  distant  eight  leagues, 
the  charge  for  horses  was  seven  dollars  and  a  half. 
Along  this  stage  the  country  continued  to  improve  ; 
the  earth  was  a  mixture  of  fine  mould  and  sand; 
the  bushes  increased  as  well  in  numbers  as  in  size 
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and  variety.  Most  of  the  brambles  were  a  spedei 
of  mimosa,  and  small  chanars  began  to  show  them- 
selves ;  the  virbena  prevailed,  and  smelled  mndi 
like  wild  rosemary.  As  we  approached  Lot  Reduce 
cion  the  face  of  the  country  was  further  chaiiged: 
instead  of  one  unvarying  interminable  plain^  tbe 
surface  was  formed  into  gently  rising  grounds.  The 
road  however  became  worse ;  we  had  to  crosd  seve* 
ral  broad  deep  gullies,  made  by  water  in  the  winter 
season,  but  now  dry.  Hawks  were  seen  in  num- 
bers, and  at  intervals  we  observed  small  clumpfe  -of 
thorny  trees  ;  these  appearances  made  us  feel  as  if 
we  had  again  reached  the  abode  of  civilized  man. 

I  noticed  during  the  day  several  viscachas ;  this  ani- 
mal is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  and,  like  it,  burrowi 
in  the  ground  ;  its  downy  coat  is  of  a  grey  colonr; 
it  seems  to  partake  of  the  character  of  the  cat  and 
of  the  rabbit :  it  has  whiskers  and  short  ears,  a  lomr 
Wl,  ,hor.  leg,,  and  make,  .  grumi-g  notae.         ^ 

The  appearance  of  the  setting  sun  this  evenii^ 
struck  me  as  remarkable ;  as  it  sunk  towards  iht 
horizon,  long  blue  rays  shot  upwards,  diverging  in 
all  directions,  as  from  its  centre,  and  reaching  aa 
altitude  of  thirty  degrees.  It  now  grew  dark,  and 
the  road  became  worse.  From  the  manner  in  whicb 
the  body  of  the  coach  was  hung,  the  severe  jerics, 
which  occurred  continually,  exceedingly  distressed 
my  wife,  and  made  us  long  for  our  arrival  at  the 
next  post,  which  we  reached  at  seven  o'clock.  The 
thermometer  at  two  p.m.  was  64"*. 

La  Reduccion  is  a  large  place  compared  with 
others  we  had  seen,  there  appearing  to  be  about 
fifty  or  sixty  houses.     We  stopped  at  the  house  of 
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the  commaiidaiit ;  it  was  the  largest  we  had  seen 
for  a  long  tune^  built  with  sun-dried  bricks,  and 
thatched  as  usual.  It  had  never  been  white-Washed : 
like  others^  it  had  no  light  but  what  entered  by  the 
door-way,  and  was  extremely  dirty.  The  com- 
mandant was  a  stout,  hale  man,  about  sixty  years  of 
age;  he  seemed  to  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
place ;  he  held  the  rank  of  teniento  (lieutenant) 
in  the  militia  of  the  province.  He  was  extremely 
ignorant.  His  family  was  large,  consisting  of  se- 
veral grown  up  sons  and  daughters,  some  of  whom 
had  children  also.  The  sons  were  as  ignorant  as 
the  old  man,  they  Were  dressed  in  ponchos,  and  were 
no  better  in  appearance  than  ordinary  gauchos.  They 
were  all,  both  men  and  women,  extremely  civil.  One 
of  the  men  went  to  show  me  the  pulperia,  kept  by 
the  alcailde,  of  whom  he  said  I  could  purchase  beef 
for  our  dinner.  I  found  a  number  of  men  play- 
ing cards,  and  seven  or  eight  won^en  squatted  round 
a  chafing-dish  of  charcoal,  taking  matte.  Having 
purchased  a  quantity  of  beef,  for  three  rials,  I  re- 
turned to  the  commandant,  whose  slave  cooked  it 
for  us.  We  stayed  with  these  people  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening,  who  were  very  desirous  of  making 
us  as  comfortable  as  their  means  permitted.  My 
wife  was  so  much  indisposed  by  the  severe  jolting 
she  had  undergone,  as  to  make  her  desire  to  repose 
herself,  and  she  remained  in  the  coach.  I  supped 
with  the  family,  who  had  a  table  and  some  short 
benches.  The  meal  consisted  of  several  dishes,  put 
upon  the  table  by  the  female  slave ;  one  mess  only 
was  served  at  a  time,  in  a  deep  silver  dish  called  a 
palangana :  it  serves  all  purposes,  whether  of  cook* 
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ing  or  washing,  or  any  thing  else.  A  dirty  cloth  was 
spread  upon  the  table ;  but  there  was  neither  plate, 
fork,  nor  spoon.  Each  man  pulled  out  his  loxig 
knife  from  his  girdle,  and  cut  a  piece  off  the  meat  and 
eat  it  with  his  fingers.  We  had  hashed  beef^  roasted 
beef,  charqui,  or  dried  beef,  stewed  with  onions  and 
fat,  and  fried  charqui.  One  of  the  sons  said  gnure 
both  before  and  after  supper,  the  whole  crossing 
themselves  at  the  conclusion^  I  treated  them  in  re- 
turn with  a  bottle  of  brandy,  a  liquor  which  none 
of  them  had  ever  tasted ;  they  liked  it  very  much. 
To  the  old  man  I  gave  a  stock  of  tobacco  and  paper 
to  make  segars ;  and  to  his  old  wife  a  quantity  of 
yerba  and  sugar :  all  these  articles  were  extremely 
scarce  and  dear  here.  The  family  were  delightedf 
and  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  attention  they  paid 
to  us. 

There  being  no  post-master  in  the  village,  I  agre&k 
with  the  alcailde  for  horses. 

Our  two  English  friends  left  us  here,  as  we  tnt 
veiled  too  slowly  for  them,  and  pushed  on  towanb 
Mendoza. 

April  16* — ^We  rose  early,  and  treated  the  command- 
ant and  his  wife  to  a  breakfast  of  tea.  They  had  never 
before  tasted  tea,  and  were  much  pleased  with  it.  If 
itbe  possible  for  a  half-bred  gaucho  to  have  any  feeling 
of  kindness  beyond  the  moment,  they  will  never  foe- 
get  our  being  at  La  Reduccion.  We  were  ready  to 
start  at  eight  o'clock,  but  the  Buenos  Ayres  olBBQer 
and  one  of  my  men  had  lagged  behind  the  precediii^ 
afternoon,  and  had  not  arrived ;  they  came  in  at  nine 
o'clock.  It  now  appeared  that  they  had  missed  t^ 
track,  night  coming  on  they  could  not  find  it  agam, 
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and  had  therefore  been  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  bairc^ 
ground  with  their  horses'  bridles  twisted  round  their 
arms.  Ever  since  dawn  of  day  they  had  been  wan- 
dering in  seach  of  us,  unable  to  find  the  track,  when 
fortunately  a  gaucho  met  them,  and  directed  them 
to  the  village.  We  paid  nine  dollars  for  the  next  six 
leagues,  to  San  Bernardo,  and  started  at  half-past 
nine.  The  road  continued  along  the  northeni  bank 
of  the  Rio  Quarto.  The  soil  was  more  sandy,  and  the 
ruts  were  deep,  yet  notwithstanding  my  wife  had 
suffered  so  severely  the  day  before,  all  our  efforts 
were  ineffectual,  the  peons  would  not  keep  on  the 
smooth  level  groimd,  by  the  side  of  the  beaten  track; 
At  one  place  the  coach  was  suddenly  checked  against 
a  bank  between  the  ruts,  which  was  higher  than 
the  axle-tree  of  the  fore-wheel.  It  took  us  some 
time  and  trouble  to  extricate  it;  still  our  peons 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  keep  on  the  level  groimd. 
By  command  and  persuasion  I  got  them  two  or  three 
times  on  the  level  ground,  but  in  an  instant  they 
were  in  the  ruts  again.  We  saw  immense  numbers 
of  catitas,  a  beautiful  species  of  green  parrots  not 
much  larger  than  a  thrush ;  they  have  white  heads 
and  blue  wings,  are  easily  domesticated  and  soon 
learn  to  talk :  they  burrow  in  the  steep  banks  of 
the  river.  The '  face  of  the  country,  imdulated, 
forms  low  hills  and  broad  valleys ;  luxuriant  bushes 
grow  out  from  the  perpendicular  banks  of  the  river, 
which,  seen  in  its  various  windings,  is  very  beautiful. 
The  thermometer  at  ten  o'clock  was  76^  without  a 
breath  of  wind,  or  a  cloud  above  the  horizon;  the 
weather  was  very  sultry.  The  appearance  of  the 
country  improved  continually ;  the  hills  we  saw  were 
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higher,  and  in  the  vaJIeys  were  many  beautiful 
shrubs  and  small  trees,  but  no  timber :  the  largest 
of  the  trees  was  only  fit  for  fire-wood.  At  half-past 
twelve  we  again  forded  th«  Rio  Quarto,  and  soon 
afterwards  observed  a  lofty  range  of  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance. We  reached  San  Bernardo  before  two  o'clock. 
Here  the  condition  of  the  people  appeared  to  be  con- 
siderably improved.  I  was  struck  with  the  cleanli- 
ness and  neatness  of  the  post-house.  The  postmaS' 
ter  was  from  home,  but  two  females  in  the  house 
Were  particularly  kind  and  attentive  to  my  ■wife. 
One  of  them  was  weaving  a  poncho  in  a  rude  loom ; 
the  other  was  spinning ;  they  were  both  married,  and 
had  children.  They  presented  my  wife  with  milk,  figs, 
apples,  and  zandias.  One  of  them,  as  au  act  of  civi- 
lity, pulled  off  the  skin  of  several  figs  with  her  long 
nails,  and  offered  them  in  her  fingers,  recommendiitf 
them  to  be  eaten  with  some  cheese  of  their  owa 
making,  which  had  been  placed  upon  a  cleaB 
table. 

The  family  were  all  clean  and  neat  in  their  per- 
sons; the  house,  though  small,  was  orderly;  on  eaA 
side  of  the  sitting  room  was  a  raised  bench,  buift 
with  sun-dried  bricks,  and  at  each  end  of  the  ro^ 
was  a  table.  One  addition  to  the  house  struck  me 
particularly,  as  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  ft 
ivindow  since  I  left  Buenos  Ayres.  It  had  twisted 
wooden  bars,  but  no  glass ;  ail  these  things  indi- 
cated increase  of  comfort  and  happiness  among  tifee 
people,  and  demanded  and  received  our  respect. 
These  small  matters  have  great  effect  upon  a  tra- 
veller who  has  journeyed  over  a  long  and  dismal  wiM 
of  several  hundred  miles,  offering  no  variety,  and  in- 
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habited  only  hy  a  few  barbariaxte.  The  bendies  were 
covered  with  carpeting^  some  small  pieces  of  which 
were  also  laid  on  the  earthy  floor,  close  to  the  benches. 
The  table  was  covered  with  a  clean  cloth ;  the  fruit 
was  placed  in  common  white  earthenware  plates,  the 
first  we  had  se^  during  our  journey.  Every  thing 
was  clean>  neat»  and  comfortable ;  and  though  it  for* 
cibly  brou^t  to  my  recollection  a  better  sort  of  Eiig*- 
lish  cottage,  it  created  happy  sensations,  whidi 
would  not  have  been  excited  in  such  a  cottage  at 
home,  where  these  things  are  common^ 

We  examined  their  ponchos,  one  of  whidi,  with  a 
blue  ground  ioid  coloured  figures,  was  very  beautiful* 
The  prices  were  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars ;  I  should 
have  purchased  one,  but  the  drains  upon  my  purse 
had  been  so  much  heavier  than  I  expected,  that  I 
feared  it  would  hardly  hold  out  tiU  our  arrival  at 
Mendoza ;  and  there  were  no  means  of  repl^shing 
it  until  we  reached  that  place.  In  the  yard  some 
men  were  makmg  charqui;  it  is  thus  prepared:— 
the  fleshy  parts  of  the  ox  or  cow  are  cut  into  long 
slips  about  four  inches  broad,  and  a  third  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  hung  on  sticks  in  the  sim  and  air ;  it  soon 
dries,  and  in  this  state  will  keep  a  long  time.  The 
method  of  cooking  it  is  generally  by  stewing  it  in 
fat,  with  onions ;  but  on  a  journey  it  is  roasted  be- 
fore a  fire;  and,  to  prepare  it  for  cooking,  it  is  beaten 
with  a  piece  of  wood»  or  between  two  stones.  When 
about  half  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  roasted,  it 
makes  a  most  excellent  steak,  being  very  tender  and 
full  of  gravy.  It  was  procured  here  in  this  state, 
and  our  travellers  made  a  hearty  repast.  The  zan^ 
dials  (water-melons)  are  very  refreshing  during  the 
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heat  of  the  day,  and  we  always  purchased  some 
whenever  they  could  be  procured.  Here  they  were 
very  fine. 

I  paid  four  dollars  and  a  half  for  ten  horses  to 
the  next  stage  of  Rio  Quarto,  distant  five  leagues. 

We  quitted  San  Bernardo  at  half-past  two  ;  the 
road  was  over  several  low  hills.  Soon  after  three 
we  entered  a  wood,  which  consisted  almost  /wholly 
of  thorny  trees,  all  stunted  and  low.  They  were  the 
mimosa,  the  chanar,  and  the  algaroba.  A  rude 
wooden  cross  by  the  road-side  denoted  the  place 
where  a  man  had  been  murdered.  The  country  be- 
came more  hilly  in  the  distance,  and  the  trees  were 
larger. 

Wood  thickened  on  the  right  of  our  road,  and  the 
population  appeared  more  numerous ;  we  passed,  se- 
veral peasants.  The  general  character  of  the  people 
differed  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pampas .; 
they  were  shorter  in  stature,  cleaner,  and  better  look- 
mg.  At  five  o'clock  we  again  entered  a  wood,,  prin- 
cipally of  chanar  trees,  but  thicker  set  than  in  the 
wood  we  had  lately  passed ;  it  took  us  an  hour  to  go 
through  it.  We  saw  several  herds  of  goats.  Sefore 
seven  o'clock  we  reached  the  post-house  of  the  Bio 
Quarto,  which  is  a  single  low  hut  and  very  miserable. 
The  people  were  very  poor.  The  postmaster  "wbb 
laid  up  (for  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  was  in  bed), 
in  consequence  of  a  hurt  he  had  received  some  days 
before  from  a  horse,  and  his  wife  was  in  the  most 
deplorable  distress.  Our  friend,  the  doctor,  did  him 
what  service  he  could,  prepared  him  some  medicine 
from  our  chest,  and  gave  his  wife  directions  what  to 
do.  Their  thankfulness  amounted  almost  to  adoration 
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of  him.  The  only  thing  she  had  was  a  small  pot  of 
butter ;  this  she  pulled  from  amoi^  the  thatdi  of 
the  hut,  and  gave  it  to  my  wife ;  it  was  the  first 
butter  we  had  seen  since  leaving  Buenos  Ayres.' 
They  could  not  supply  us  with  food  ;  we  therefore 
sent  to  the  village  of  Rio  Quarto,  half  a  league  dis- 
tant, when  we  obtained  a  plentiful  supply  of  bread 
and  meat. 

April  17. — ^We  rose  as  usual  at  day-break.  Just 
as  we  were  about  to  set  off,  four  females  on  horse- 
back rode  up ;  they  were  dressed  in  their  Sunday's 
best,  consisting  of  gowns  of  coloured  cotton,  white 
cotton  stockings,  black  shoes,  coarse  black  beaver 
slouched  hats,  and  common  baize  shawls  thrown 
over  their  shoulders;  they  were  seated  on  siUons, 
or  saddles  of  the  country,  the  construction  of  which 
will  be  understood  from  the  annexed  sketch. 

The  two  sides  are  raised 
nearly  a  foot  high,  a  strip 
of  bide  goes  across  the  back 
which  serves  as  a  support 
to  the  rider,  whose  feet  rest 
on  a  small  foot-board,  and 
who  ibns  sits  in  a  kind  of 
chair ;  this  mode  of  sitting 
is  however,  insecure,  miless 
the  horse  be  quiet  and  regular  in  his  paces  Riding 
is  one  of  the  principal  entertamraents  of  the  better 
order  of  females  on  holidays  The  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  sillon  are  covered  with  dressed  sheepskiq, 
and  stuffed  with  wool.  These  females  accosted  u$ 
with  great  familiarity  ;  they  took  much  notice  of  my 
wife,  turning  her  round  and  pulling  her  abovt  witll 
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much  good  humour,  and  examining  her  dress  £rom 
top  to  toe.  They  invited  us  to  go  with  thetn  to  the 
village,  and  expressed  their  disappointment  at  oulr 
not  having  been  there  the  evening  before  to  a  teiv 
tulio,  a  sort  of  entertainment  common  to  the 
country. 

We  paid  four  dollars  for  ten  horses  to   go    the 
next  stage,  a  distance  of  six  leagues ;  and  left  the 
post-house  of  Rio  Quarto  before  eight  o'clock.      We 
were  now  gradually  approaching  a  hilly  range  irhidi 
appeared  to  be  covered  with  brushwood  and   low 
trees:  the  soil  was  in  many  parts  coated  with  a 
daline  efflorescence ;   the  wind  blew  strongly   from 
the  WNW.,  and  the  air  gave  us  a  sensation  of  con- 
siderable cold,  although  the  thermometer  was   68^. 
The  road,  in  consequence  of  the  sandiness  of  the  soil^ 
was  heavy,  and  our  progress  slow.     At  half  past 
eight  we  stopped  in  the  main  road,  being  told  we 
were  at  Cabral.    The  post-house  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off;  the  horses  were  taken  away  and  others 
brought,  but  having  been  informed  that  the  road  "was 
heavier  and  more  uneven  than  that  we  had  passed, 
I  was  induced  to  hire  two  additional  horses  and 
another  peon,  making  six  for  the  coach  and  six  for 
saddle  and  baggage.    The  distance  being  ten  leagues, 
we  were  charged  eleven  dollars  two  rials.    We  \irere 
told  there  were  only  two  small  huts  at  Cabral.     We 
were  off  again  at  half  past  eleven.     The  country 
was  hilly  and  broken  into  quebrades  (ravines).      At 
twelve  we  reached  a  rivulet,  the  Aguarillo,  and  stop- 
ped in  the  bed  of  the  river  to  change  horses :  the  bed 
was  broad,  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  there  was 
but  little  water  in  it,  and  that  little  ran  as  a  mere 
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brook ;  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  river  was  forty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  land.  The  soil  here  was 
a  loose  micaceous  sand,  which  in  many  parts  was 
covered  with  a  saline  ef&orescenoe,  having  an  al- 
kaline taste.  The  horses  brought  to  us  were  very 
wild,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  managed ;  when 
once  off  they  ran  with  ail  the  speed  they  could,  and 
as  the  road  was  very  hilly  and  the  wind  high,  the 
sand  flew  in  clouds  before  us :  w^  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  distant  hilly  range  which  appeared  to 
extend  to  the  NE. ;  it  is  the  terminating  point  o{ 
the  Cordovese  chain  of  mountains.  At  two  this 
thermometer  stood  at  78"" ;  at  four  we  passed  along 
the  steep  banks  of  a  river  now  almost  dry.  When 
we  arrived  within  sight  of  Barranquitos  ^ur  coaoh 
was  stopped  by  the  ruts,  the  axletree  of  the  foro 
carriage  resting  on  the  bank  between  them.  We 
got  out  and  walked  on  foot  to  the  post-house  of  Bar- 
ranquitos, and  entered  it  at  ten  minutes  after  five. 

About  two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Barranquitos 
I  picked  out  of  the  sand  a  small  fragment  of  quartz, 
about  half  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut.  This  was  the 
first  pebble  or  stone  of  any  sort  I  had  seen  since  I 
left  Buenos  Ayes, 

We  had  now  reached  the  regular  post  road,  our 
long  wished-for  and  anxiously  expected  object*  Our 
hopes  of  better  accommodation  were  not  disappointed. 
The  first  glimpse  of  the  place  had  to  us  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  village  alehouse  in  England; 
every  thing  bore  the  semblance  of  deaqJiness  and 
neatness ;  the  habitations  were  the  largest  and  the 
loftiest  we  had  seen  since  we  quitted  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  the  situation  was  picturesque.     There  were  two 
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ranges  of  buildings  opposite  one  another,  eighty  feet 
long;  in  the  middle  between  them  was  a  lofty  tree 
with  wide  spreading  branches  and  full  foliage^  under 
which  the  coach  drew  up.  The  vicinity  of  the  moun- 
tain range,  the  hills,  the  surrounding  green  foliage, 
the  size  of  the  buildings,  rendered  the  situation  ex- 
ceedingly pleasing  to  our  eyes.  At  a  short  distance 
was  a  capacious  corral  for  the  horses,  and  near  to  it 
a  pond.  The  postmaster,  who  had  heard  of  us  from 
our  friends  who  had  gone  forward,  came  with  severd 
females  to  welcome  our  arrival ;  he  was  a  tall, 
stout,  good-looking  man,  whose  mien  bespoke  no 
ordinary  degree  of  self-importance  ;  every  word  and 
gesture  indicated  him  to  be  a  man  of  authority :  his 
wife,  an  afiable  woman,  on  the  contrary,  exhibited 
much  gentleness  of  manner.  They  had  nine  chil- 
dren living  there,  seven  of  whom  were  girls;  The 
principal  room,  being  that  which  they  occupied^  was 
between  thirty  and  forty  feet  long  and  twenty  -mde, 
the  height  of  the  walls  within  being  fifteen  feet.  A 
space  was  parted  off  at  each  end  of  the  building,  pro- 
bably used  as  store-rooms ;  but,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  the  family  slept  upon  the 
raised  bank  built  round  the  large  room  with  sun- 
dried  bricks. 

A  fat  sheep  was  killed,  and  while  it  was  being 
cooked  my  wife  and  I  took  tea:  this  was  our  constant 
practice  at  the  end  of  the  day's  journey,  and  its 
effects  in  restoring  us  after  great  fatigue  were  no  less 
remarkable  than  constant :  this,  with  bread  or  biscuit* 
and  figs,  was  nearly  all  the  nourishment  we  took, 
seldom  tasting  meat  during  the  whole  journey.  My 
meal  was,  therefore,  generally  ended  before  that  of 
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our  fellow  travellers  commenced,  whom  I  usually 
joined  for  company's  s^e^  It  was  seldom  in  less  than 
three,  and  sometimes  four  hours  after  our  arrival 
that  dinner  could  be  provided.  The  condition  of 
my  wife  after  a  long  day's  journeying  made  a  light 
meal  of  an  exhilarating  nature  very  desirable,  and 
this,  by  means  of  our  canteen,  was  always  attainable 
in  a  few  minutes. 

In  addition  to  the  mutton  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  our  fellow  travellers,  our  hostess  had 
kindly  prepared  a  dish  for  us,  of  which  we  were 
sorry  we  could  not  partake.  It  was  therefore  put 
upon  the  table  as  commcm  stock ;  the  dinner  con- 
sisted of  boiled,  roasted,  and  stewed  mutton,  with, 
for  the  first  time  since  our  departure  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  plenty  of  potatoes.  The  whole  was  served 
up  on  silver  dishes ;  neither  plates,  knives,  nor  forks, 
were  offered,  the  custom  of  the  country  not  having 
as  yet  made  them  necessaries.  Every  one  eats  with 
his  own  knife  and  his  fingers.  Each  was,  however, 
on  this  occasion,  fumii^ed  by  our  host  with  a  silver 
spoon.  On  the  table  was  a  clean  cloth,  and  every* 
one  had  a  chair  to  sit  on,  and  two  or  three  p^sons 
were  in  constant  attendance  as  servants ;  the  enjoy- 
ment  every  one  partook  of  can  hardly  be  described, 
the  change  was  so  very  sudden,  and  the  extent  of  it 
so  great,  as  to  produce  a  very  unusual  share  of  hap- 
piness, which  was  pretty  equally  diffused  among  us 
all.  We  retired  to  our  coach  as  usual,  preferring  it 
to  the  chance  of  fleas,  and  even  more  to  the  neces- 
sity of  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  others,  on  a 
hide,  on  the  floor,  or  on  the  raised  brick  bench.  In 
no  part  of  the  country  can  better  accommodation  be 
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given.  During  the  nijght  the  wind  was  boieteFOUflfy 
high  from  the  northward,  so  much  so,  as  to  move 
the  coach  from  its  place  and  drive  it  a  distajaee  of  te* 
yards.  The  falling  of  a  branch  from  the  tree  hrekf 
one  of  th^  front  panes  of  glass,  an  accident  whidi 
proved  the  source  of  much  discomfort  to  w  during 
the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

The  postmaster  is  very  rich,  that  is  to  say^  he 
cannot  be  worth  less  than  40,000  dollars,  \iFlxidi, 
in  the  province  of  Cordova,  is  a  large  sunu  A 
chi^pel  has  lately  been  erected  near  the  houae,  at  the 
^i^pense  of  the  family,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
surroimding  peasantry,  and  with  an  eye;,  no  doubt;,  to 
the  better  custom  of  the  pulperia ;  the  postmaBfeer 
has  endowed  it,  at  a  considerable  cost,  with  ^ver 
plate,  and  all  the  necessary  paraphernalia  essential  to 
the  Catholic  service ;  but  the  provincial  of  the  dio- 
cese  of  Cordova,  though  he  granted  it  for  a  shcHrt 
time,  has  since  withdrawn  the  permission  to  have 
service  performed  here ;  and  promises  to  withhold  H 
until  the  postmaster  bequeaths  the  chapel  and  all  its 
endowments  as  gifts  to  the  church  of  Cordova,  upon 
the  d^nise  of  the  present  possessors.  The  old  ladbf, 
who  most  strenuously  takes  up  the  cudgels,  innsto 
upon  maintaining  her  right  of  leaving  it  in  here- 
ditary succession  to  her  family,  or  in  default  o£  issue, 
in  testamentary  bequest  to  whomsoever  she  pleases; 
the  consequence  follows,  that  as  might  overctmieB 
right,  the  chapel  will  prove  an  useless  expenditure, 
and  a  losing  speculation  to  its  founders. 

It  is  the  custom  throughout  South  America,  aiid 
more  especially  in  these  united  provinces,  for  ev«ry 
haciendado  to  build  upon  some  central  part  of  his 
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estate  a  pnlperia  and  a  chapel  close  tbge&er ;  the 
latter  as  the  means  of  drawmg  custom  to  the  fbcmeiv 
which  forms  no  trifling  branch  of  profit  On  a 
feast  day,  the  people  within  a  certain  distance  repair 
to  the  pulperim  which  is  generally  provided  wiith 
two  roomst  one  for  the  mere  gau<dios>  the  other  fbr 
their  betters.  Drinking  tmd  gaming  is  carried  on 
^wiithout  intermission  until  the  bell  announces  that 
the  elevation  of  the  host  is  at  hand ;  in  an  instant 
they  all  rush  out  of  the  pulperia,  leaving  the  stakes, 
which  are  sometimes  considerable,  on  the  table,  and 
with  demure  faces  kneel  before  the  host,  the  eleva- 
tion of  which  is  about  to  save  their  souls  from  dam^ 
nation :  they  groan  and  cry  aloud  to  the  Virgin  to 
protect  them,  and,  in  their  momentary  devotion, 
might  be  taken  by  a  b)reHStander  for  penitent  and 
sincere  Ghristians.  But  the  moment  the  seirvice  nr 
concluded,  they  rushjout  again ;  and  those  who  havi^ 
left  their  stakes  undecided,  flock  back  with  precipi- 
tation to  protect  their  property :  in  a  moment  aU 
their  religion  is  forgotten,  all. are  occupied  in  betting 
and  drunken  revelry,  in  which  the  friar,  who  has 
been  the  organ  m  effecUng  the  momentary  penitence 
and  sorrow,  and  has  saved  their  souls  from  per- 
dition, stands  foremost  in  the  general  debauch,  which 
is  continued  till  late  at  night.  On  these  occasions, 
the  pulpero,  or  keeper  of  the  pulperia,  is  generally 
the  banker  of  the  gaming  tables,  in  virtue  of  which 
privilege  he  is  sure  to  come  off  winner  if  he  be 
ordinarily  prudent;  and  the  quantity  o£^  liquor 
drunk  by  the  gauchos  both  inside  and  outside  affords 
him  a  considerable  profit. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  an  eye  to  the  future 
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profits  of  the  pulperia  has  more  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  the  provincial^  in  the  itfair  of  the  chapel 
of  BarranquitoS)  than  any  other  consideration :  be 
this  as  it  may,  under  any  point  of  view,  the  affak  is 
disgrac^ul,  and  shows  the  meanness  and  iaamoiulity 
of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  coeoitry. 

The  postmaster,  tliough  a  kind-hearted  tasmt 
liffecti<mate  to  his  family,  and  affable  to  tbe  Bar- 
rounding  peasantry,  is  a  tyrant  to  his  slaves,  and 
forms  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions  I  have  heard 
of  to  the  universal  custom  of  the  Creoles,  aiiMMi^ 
whom  slaves  are  treated  with  the  same  kindness  and 
-consideration  as  the  rest  of  the  family.  Wliali  I 
slept  at  this  post4iouse  in  I8I99 1  was  awaked  eoiljr 
in  the  morning  by  the  shrieks  of  a  blade  fenak 
slave,  who  was  receiving  a  most  unmerciful  floggsaf 
from  his  hands ;  and  when  in  1825 1  passed  thn(D|^ 
this  place,  his  mayordomo,  a  male  slave,  was  00 
maimed  from  the  injuries  received  from  the  flog^ 
gings  of  his  immerciful  master,  that  he  was  oriJ^ 
aUe  to  walk  about  with  the  assistance  of  a  cnitdi. 

The  post-house  of  Barranquitos  is  seated  ufm 
the  banks  of  an  estero,  which,  though  nearly  dty  it 
summer,  swells  during  the  rainy  season  to  a  stran 
ef  considerable  magnitude ;  the  bed  of  the  estcvo  k 
about  twenty  yards  wide,  and  its  baidos,  ndiidhisie 
perpendicular,  are  about  thirty  feet  deep. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BAERANQUITOS  TO   MEKDOZA* 

t'rom  Baranquitos,  thiough  San  Luis  de  la  Punta,  by  the  poot- 
road  to  MendoM-T^Tnl^  of  PoitP*  I«  Buenos  Ayr^  to  Men- 
do^s^  by  the  Pampas.  IL  Buenps  Ayres  to  Cordova.  III. 
Buenos  Ayies  to  Santa  F^ 


We  left  Barranquitos  on  the  18th  of  Aprils  at  a 
quarter  before  eight  a.  m. ;  our  course  was  SW,  then 
S,  till,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles,  we  ascend* 
ed  a  0teep  bank,  and  funded  the  edge  of  a  hill, 
when  the  country  became  more  undulating  and 
broken.  Laige  blocks  and  veins  of  mica  slate  were 
fiwquently  seen,  these  were  the  first  mountain  for- 
mations on  the  road  from  Buenos  .Ayi^es. 

At  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  Barranqui- 
tos,  we  crossed  a  rivulet,  which  forms  the  boundary 
line  between  the  provinces  of  Cordova  and  San  Luis. 
Here  we  changed  horses.  Upon  the  margin  of  thjs 
rivulet  U  the  farmhouse  of  I^a  Punilla,  which  be^ 
long^  to  a  relative  of  the  postmaster  of  Barrao^- 
to6.  Attachad  to  the  residence  is  a  cbap^lf  a4arg^ 
garden*  with  an  exteniiive  orchard  of  fruit  trees,  and 
a  plantation  of  poplars  and  willows.  I  wsu^  told, 
that  the  gooseberry  flourished  here :  and  that  this 
was  the  only  place  in  South  America  where  it  is 
found  in  perfection.  There  are  a  few  bushes  in 
some  gardens  pf  Buwos  Ayres  ;  which  have  nev^ 
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yielded  fruit  in  perfection.  The  estancia  is  extensiye, 
and  has  an  immense  number  of  cattle  upon  it. 

Our  course  was  now  SW,  then  WNW:  \yhen 
about  a  league  beyond  the  Punilla,  a  man  came  gal- 
loping up  to  us,  inquiring  for  the  doctor,  whom  he 
begged  to  turn  back  to  see  his  wife,  who  was  very 
ill.  Medical  men  are  unknown  in  this  country,  and 
the  news  that  one  was  at  hand  naturally  excited  the 
attention  of  those  who  stood  in  need  of  professional 
aid ;  so  it  happened  all  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Men- 
doza.  The  doctor's  assistance  was  eagerly  sought  on 
many  occasions.  On  approaching  the  post-house, 
the  small  ranges  of  mica  slate  became  more  distinct, 
dipping  SE,  at  an  inclination  of  forty-five  degree^. 
Upon  the  margin  of  the  second  ridge  is  situated  the 
post-house  of  Achiras,  which  is  five  leagues  distant 
from  Barranquitos. 

-  This  is  a  tolerably  decent  place.  The  appearance 
of  a  tall  and  widely-branched  fig-tree  in  front  affords 
a  pleasant  shade  and  a  grateful  appearance.  The  fa- 
mily residing  here  are  people  who  consider  themselves 
far  above  their  stations,  beingof  respectableCordovese 
connexion.  They  are  gifted  with  all  the  pride^  haugb- 
tiness,  insolence,  and  laziness  of  such  as  can  boast  a 
Spanish  descent.  The  lady  of  the  house  sits  in  state, 
with  her  three  grown-up  daughters,  upon  the  broad 
carpeted  estrado,  where,  with  great  parade,  they  re- 
ceive the  passing  traveller,  and  never  fail  to  entertain 
him  with  an  account  of  their  grand  connexions,  and 
remarks  on  their  great  city  of  Cordova.  Not  one 
of  them  will  move  off  her  seat  (upon  which  she 
sits  cross-legged)  to  forward  any  refreshment  the 
traveller  may  require :  these  duties  are  not  befitting 
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such  senoras,  more  especially  as  they  keep  three  or 
four  female  slaves  to  attend  upon  them.  A  separate 
room  is  set  apart  for  the  traveller,  who  is  only  ad- 
mitted into  the  sala  por  condescencia,  for  a  gossip. 

The  presence  of  an  English  female,  however,  called 
forth  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  curiosity  and 
civility.  They  brought  some  milk  and  apples  for  her. 
Th?  latter  were  not  grown  on  the  spot,  but  were  the 
produce  of  Mendoza. 

The  traveller's  room  is  a  dismal  looking  place,  two 
opposite  sides  having  raised  mud  benches,  four  feet 
wide  and  two  feet  high,  which  are  never  swept.  On 
these  the  traveller  may  recline,  if  he  wish  to  refresh 
himself  during  the  usual  delay  of  changing  horses. 
The  postmaster  is  no  less  above  his  duty,  most  dis- 
obliging and  proud ;  so  that,  in  respect  of  bad  horses, 
want  of  postillions,  and  tardiness  in  dispatch,  few 
houses  on  the  road  exceed  it.  This  place  is  some- 
what prettily  situated  in  a  little  rocky  recess,  where 
formerly  there  was  a  good  garden  and, orchard,  en- 
closed by  a  stone  wall ;  but  it  is  now  gone  to  decay : 
nothing  is  seen,  excepting  plenty  of  weeds,  and  a 
few  quince  and  fig-trees.  Nature  has  done  much 
towards  making  this  place  a  delightful  residence ;  it 
is  furnished  with  a  never-failing  spring,  issuing  from 
a  vent  in  the  rock ;  and,  with  a  little  industry  and 
care,  Achiras  might  become  a  beautiful  little  place. 
The  coral  for  the  horses  is  a  square  inclosure,  its 
two  sides  being  formed  by  the  impending  disjointed 
rocks,  from  between  whose  numerous  crevices  little 
trees  overhang  the  retreat ;  the  other  sides  are 
made  of  loosely  piled  fragments  of  stone.     I  paid 
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here  five  dollars  five  reals  for  the  change  of  horses 
to  the  next  stage  of  Portozuelas,  distant  five  leagues. 
We  lefk  Achfa-as  at  a  quarter  past  eleven,  our  rotite 
at  first  winding  in  various  directions,  to  avoid  the 
numerous  low  hills,  between  which  we  passed  ;  the 
country  then  appeared  like  a  somewhat  broken 
pampa,  covered  with  long  grass.  At  the  distanee 
of  a  league  we  crossed  a  low  ridge  of  hills,  and  then 
travelled  over  an  undulated  grassy  pampa,  till  we 
lapproached  another  similar  ridge  of  hills.  This 
ridge  is  of  no  great  elevation,  and  its  margin  pte- 
sents  a  gentle  declivity,  with  a  somewhat  broken 
surface,  out  of  which  huge  masses  and  interrupted 
strata  of  mica  slate  present  themselves ;  at  the  loot 
lay  gigantic  blocks  of  the  same  formation,  heaped 
confiisedly  together,  amidst  which  we  were  unex- 
pectedly surprised  to  learn  that  the  post-house  of 
Portozuelas  was  situated.  On  alighting  from  the 
coach,  we  walked  in  among  the  detached  blocks  of 
rock,  when  we  discovered,  hidden  between  them,  tWo 
very  rtlde  miserable  huts,  several  peach-trees,  some 
large  plants  of  ciactus,  tuna,  and  several  bushes  ^wwe 
i^eeti  groT^ing  around  them,  springing  from  between 
the  crevices  of  rock,  while  a  small  spring,  oonii^ 
from  between  some  of  the  stones,  supplied  the  iiilM- 
bitants  with  water.  The  verdure  and  luxurianoe  of 
the  foliage,  contrasted  with  the  bare  weather-beaten 
masses  of  rock,  the  wretchedness  of  the  huts,  and  Ibe 
miserable  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  thid  beait- 
tifully  sheltered  spot,  gave  to  the  whole  an  air  ef 
the  romantic.  The  scene  altogether  is  of  a  most 
pleasing  character,  more  especially  to  a  traveller  who 
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has  passed  over  some  hundred  miles  of  oouBtiy  jMtei- 
senting  nothing  but  a  boundless  plain  devoid  of  anjn 
scenery,  where  neither  hill,  rock,  nor  tree  oouM  be 
seen.  The-only  inhabitants  are  the  postmaster,  who 
is  a  perfect  gaudio,  his  wife,  and  three  dirty  child'* 
ren.  The  huts  are  as  dirty,  filthy,  and  miserable  m 
can  be  c«mceiveid.  They  have  no  doora,  and  are 
destitute  of  furniture  and  of  every  convenience  and 
ecNDofort.  We  obtained  some  whey,  milk,  and 
dieese,  but  no  bread  nor  meat^none  could  be  pro^ 
cured. 

I  paid  here  seven  dollars  seven  reals  |pr  the  hire 
of  eleven  horses  to  the  next  post-house  at  the  Morro, 
distant  seven  leagues.  Along  the  wfxcie  route 
between  Barranquites  and  Mendosa  we  found  eleven 
horses  requisite,  as  it  was  now  indispensable  to  have 
five  horses  to  the  coach  on  account  of  the  h^vier 
roads.  We  left  Portossuela  at  five  mimites  befmre 
three,  and  proceeding  some  little  distance  to  the 
southward,  we  ascmdiad  in  a  westerly  courjse  the 
extremity  jo£  this  mountain  range,  over  which  the 
road  leads  all  the  way  to  the  Morro :  it  appears  like 
an  undulating  devated  table  land,  and  is  covered 
with  tall  grass,  of  whiph  the  ostrich  is  extremely 
fond.  Here  the  traveller  may  be  almost  certain  of 
meeting  with  numbers  of  this  remarkable  bird,  wbkh 
are  occasionally  seen  along  die  high  road.  The 
ostriches  af  the  Pampas  generally  aj^pear  in  flockpi, 
sometimes  jonly  in  pairs;  they  are  estren^y  shy, 
and  wUlmffinr  no  uiimal  to  ai^roach  th^ne  like 
the  African  ostrich  they  cannot  fly,  but  use  their 
wings  in  running ;  their  pace  exceeds  that  nf  Hbe 
fleetest  horse.     They  are  caught  by  the  bolas,  si 
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missile  weapon  peculiar  to  the  Indians  and  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Pampas. 

The  bolas  used  for  the  catching  of  ostriches  are  of 
a  smaller  size  than  those  which,  as  well  as  the  lasso, 
are  in  these  parts  used  for  catching  horses  and 
cattle. 

'  The  lasso  is  a  missile  weapon  used  by  every  native 
of  the  United  Provinces  and  Chile ;  it  is  a  very 
strong  plated  thong,  of  equal  thickness,  half  an  indli 
m  diameter,  and  forty  feet  long,  made  of  many  strips 
of  green  hide,  plated  like  a  whip-thong,  and  rendered 
supple  by  grease ;  it  has  at  one  end  an  iron  ring^  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  through  which  the 
thong  is  passed,  and  thus  forms  a  funning  noose. 
The  gaucho,  or  native  peon,  is  generally  mounted 
on  horseback  when  he  uses  the  lasso  ;  one  end  of  the 
thong  is  affixed  to  his  saddle-girth,  the  remainder 
he  coils  carefully  in  his  left  hand,  leaving  about 
twelve  feet  belonging  to  the  noose  end  in  a  coil  and 
a  half,  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand ;  he  then 
swings  this  long  noose  horizontally  round  his  head, 
the  weight  of  the  iron  ring  at  the  end  of  the  noose 
assisting  in  giving  to  it,  by  a  continued  gyraiary 
motion,  a  sufficient  centrifugal  force  to  project  it  the 
whole  length  of  the  line.  When  the  rider  finds  hiiD- 
aelf  within  reach  of  his  object,  at  a  precise  point  of  Ae 
rotation  he  lets  go  the  coil,  which  flies  off  at  a  ta&- 
,gent  by  means  of  the  centrifugal  force  it  has  acquired, 
.and  assumes  a  rectilinear  motion,  which,  assisted  by 
the  turn  of  the  hand  at  the  moment  of  letting  go,  is 
thus  projected  towards  the  desired  object,  which  it 
seldom  or  never  fails  to  secure  :  if  a  horse,  the  noose 
invariably  falls  over  the  neck  of  the  animal ;  if  an 
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OX,  over  its  horns.  As  soon  as  the  rider  perceive 
he  has  succeeded  in  his  aim,  he  suddenly  turns  his 
horse,  by  which  time  the  entrapped  animal  will  have 
drawn  tight  the  noose :  the  horse  of  the  peon  sets 
his  legs,  as  if  instinctively,  in  a  position  to  resist  the 
pull  which  the  entangled  animal,  suddenly  checked 
by  the  lasso,  occasions.  The  dexterity  of  this  opera- 
tion, and  the  certainty  with  which  an  animal,,  running 
away  at  fiill  speed,  is  caught  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
feet,  is  admirable,  and  exceedingly  curious. 

The  bolas  is  another  missile  weapon  of  a  singular 
nature ;  it  consists  of  three  balls,  each  about  two 
inches,  or  two  inches  and  a  half  diameter,  formed  of 
a  stone  enwrapped  tightly  in  a  piece  of  raw  hide,  and 
affixed  to  the  end  of  a  thong  about  a  yard  -long ;  the 
other  ends  of  these  three  thongs  are  tied  together.  The 
gaucho  always  carries  his  bolas  wrapped  round  his 
waist,  while  his  lasso  is  always  coiled  up  and  tied  to 
his  saddle.  The  mode  of  throwing  the  bolas  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  lasso  ;  it  is  held  in  the  right 
hand  by  the  knot  which  ties  together  the  three 
thongs;  then  twirling  the  balls  round  his  head  a 
nuniber  of  times,  and  taking  his  aim,  the  gaucho 
lets  go  the  weapon  from  the  part  of  its  orbit,  whiph 
enables  it  to  reach  the  object  aimed  at;  and  its 
centrifugal  force  is  thus  converted  into  a  projectile 
force.  In  its  course*  through  the  air  the  balls  di- 
verge, and  describe  a  gyratory  motion  round  their 
common  centre ;  this  weapon  is  generally  aimed  at 
the  legs,  and  it  seldom  fails  to  entangle  and  check 
the  strongest  bull  at  full  speed,  and  generally  brings 
down  any  animal  at  which  it  is  aimed. 

Upon  this  route  the  ground  was  covert  y^iih 
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grass ;  occasionally  was  seen  the  pretty  small  crim- 
son prostrate  verbena,  so  conunon  about  Saa 
Ltds.  The  distance  £rom  the  post-house  of  Porto- 
ipodlato  that  of  the  *Morro  is  seven  leagues.  .The 
ground  became  more  undulating  as  we  advanced, 
showing  here  and  there  patches  of  mica  slate  :  we 
continued  to  approach  the  foot  of  a  peak  much  lof- 
tier than  any  other  part  of  the  chain,  probably  fiOO 
to  7Q0  feet  above  its  base ;  close  to  the  soufhera 
point  of  which  is  situated  the  post-house  of  the 
Monro,  where  we  arrived  at  seven  o'clock  after  dusk. 
The  post-house  is  a  miserable  hut,  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  having  a  small  corridor  in  front.  We  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  enter  a  room  once  tolerably  de- 
cent, but  now  covered  with  dirt,  rubbish,  and  vermhi, 
while  better  quarters  were  to  be  found  in  the  <^peD 
air.  The  postmaster  was  a  very  decent,  well-di^ess* 
ed  gaucho,  having  better  manners  than  we  had 
usually  observed  ;  but  he  seemed  more  disposed  to 
amuse  himself  with  gossiping  with  our  peons  than 
to  afford  us  the  refreshment  we  sought  for. 

The  ipost-house  is  situated  in  the  middle  <if  a 
small  village ;  it  boasts  of  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  8t. 
Joseph,  and  endowed  Mdth  a  bequest  from  a  deoeased 
faadendado  in  the  neighbourhood,  who,  by  this  act 
of  grace,  procured  for  himself  a  more  certain  path 
to  heaven.  The  endowment  renders  it  obligatory  <m 
the  holder  of  the  little  possession  attached  to  it,,  to 
maintain  without  omission  the  p^ormance  of  tiie 
usual  ritual  service,  upon  which  occasions  en  extra 
mass  is  not  forgotten  in  behalf  of  the  soul  of  the 
bountiful  departed. 

April  19. — I  rose  before  break  of  day  this  loiom- 
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ing»  and  ordered  the  horses  to  be  got  ready  wi<li  as 
much  haste  as  possible,  being  desimuS  ^  aeeomlish-* 
ing  the  two  next  stages,  eadi  of  twelve  leagues^ 
dtiring  the  day.  Our  guides  at  <mce  pronouneed 
this  to  be  impoissible,  on  account  of  the  stat#  of  the 
roads;  but  as  I  had  on  former  occasicmt  found 
their  reports  to  be  untrue,  I  doubted  in  the  pre^ 
sent  case^and  was  determined  to  use  every  eflbrt  to 
accomplish  my  purpose.    When  1  left  Buenos  Ayres 

1  was  told  that  we  should  travel  twenty*five  leagues, 
or  seventy-^ve  miles  each  day,  without  any  extraor- 
dinary eitertion ;  but  our  progresi^  had  been  retarded 
by  nmnerous  unforeseen  impediments,  owing,  wt 
were  led  to  suppose,  to  our  having  travelled,  for  lahe 
most  ]»rt,  out  of  the  usual  line.  We  had  been 
thirteen  days  travelling  186  leagues,  averaging  only 
fourteen  leagues  per  day,  instead  of  the  twenty«- 
five  leagues  we  expected  to  have  accomplished.  Now 
that  we  had  fairly  entered  upon  the  high  post  road, 

2  was  not  disposed  so  easily  to  admit  the  excuses  for 
delay  whidi  the  peons  were  ever  ready  to  urge  on  tdl 
occasioite.  I  had  two  powerful  motives  for  dispat^ 
on  the  joufney ;  the  one  was,  the  pregnant  conditiota 
of  toy  wife,  and  ikiy  anxiety  to  tecompHsh  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Andes  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  lio 
that  the  journey  on  horseback  should  not  endanger 
h^ ;  the  other  Was,  the  fear  lest  the  season  should 
become  so  far  advanced  that  the  Ckirdillera  would  be 
diffimilt  to  pusi^  on  account  of  the  snow.  Evoy 
day's  delay^  therefore,  ■-  rendered  the  oamrrenoe  i9f 
these  impediments  the  more  probable. 

While  the  peons  were  preparii^  the  hoi'seSi  I 
walked  down  to  the  bro(^,  whidi  runs  dose  by  the 
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village ;  its  sources  are  in  the  Morro :  the  quantity  of 
iHmter  floMdng  through  it  was  small.  It  ran  in  a 
deep  bed,  whose  breadth  was  fifty  feet ;  its  banks 
were  perpendicular,  and  twenty  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  adjacent  country  :  here  is,  thereforie,  a  section 
of  the  soil  of  the  neighbourhood  to  this  depth.  It 
seems  to  be  entirely  alluvial,  composed  of  fine  sand 
and  ftiica.  Towards  the  bottom  there  is  a  stratum 
of  hard  black  sand,  several  inches  in  thickness,  and 
closely  agglutinated ;  the  bed  of  the  rivulet,  which 
was  nearly  dry,  was  formed  of  the  detritus  of  mica 
slate  and  granite :  this  was  mostly  covered  with  a 
tolerably  thick  coating  of  efflorescent  saline  matter, 
having  the  taste  of  saltpetre  ;  the  same  salt  Was  also 
seen  on  the  steep  perpendicular  sides,  showing  that 
the  soil  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  saline  matter. 

The  village  of  San  Jose  consists  of  about  twenty 
huts,  besides  the  large  house  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
estancia  of  San  Jose.  The  small  range  of  the 
Morro  does  not  extend  far  to  the  northward,  and 
seems  to  be  an  interrupted  continuation  of  the  Cor- 
dovese  chain,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
travesia,  or  elevated  puna,  or  table  land,  totally 
destitute  of  water  :  it  produces  a  small  quantity  of 
pasture,  and  many  small  thorny  trees  and  bushes. 
This  travesia,  as  it  extends  northward,  becomes 
more  barren  ;  the  grass  wholly  disappears ;  nothing 
grows  on  its  arid  sandy  soil  but  thorny  trees, 
resinous  bushes,  and  saline  barilla  plants.  This  ste- 
rile puna  land,  or  travesia,  possessing  rather  an  un- 
dulating surface,  extends  many  hundreds  of  leagues 
to  the  northward,   to  the  province .  of  Rioja,   which 
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is  almost  wholly  covered  Mdth  this  kind  of  desert 
surface.  It  extends  Mddely  over  the  provinces  of 
Santiago  del  Estero,  and  Tucuman,  constituting, 
with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  very,  narrow 
vallies,  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  between  the 
Cordovese  chain  of  mountains,  branching  from 
Potosi,  and  the  more  secondary  chain  of  mountains 
about  Jujuy  from  the  former  chain,  and  terminating 
in  the  Paramillo  ridge  to  the  westward  of  Men- 
doza. 

The  village  of  San  Jose  is  considered  a  remark- 
ably healthy  situation.  It  is  cooller  than  any  other 
spot  in  these  latitudes,  on  account  of  a  strong  wind 
constantly  blowing  in  the  Morro:  this  is  always 
uncomfortable  to  the  traveller,  who  takes  up  his 
quarters  at  San  Jose,  where  it  every  night  blows 
hard,  frequently  accompanied  by  rain,  while  a  few 
miles  off  there  is  fine  clear  weather. 

The  charge  of  posting  to  the  next  stage  of  the 
Rio  Quinto,  a  distance  of  twelve  leagues,  was  thir- 
teen dollars  and  a  quarter.  Notwithstanding  my 
utmost  exertions,  we  could  not  get  away  from  the 
Morro  till  twenty  minutes  past  eight :  we  at  first 
steered  our  course  SW  over  hilly  ground.  At  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  we  came  to  a  few  huts,  scattered 
among  some  large  masses  of  rock,  from  among 
which  spring  -idmall  pools  of  fresh  water :  we  here 
found  the  miserable  inhabitants  employed  in  making 
arope,  a  syrup  formed  by  boiling  down  to  a  thick 
consistence  the  juices  of  wild  berries.  They  had 
been  preparing  arope  de  chanar,  from  the  finit  of 
that  tree,  and  arape  de  piquillin,  from  the  red  ber- 
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ries  of  lycium  bushes,  which  grow  abundantly  in  thi9 
neighbourhood. 

We  now  passed  through  a  thickly  wooded  batid  of 
ii^arroba,  mimosa,  chauar,  tala,  and  other  thofrny 
trees;  the  chanars  are  here  very  diminutive*  fee* 
quently  no  larger  than  bushes :  the  woody  baud  oon« 
tinned  fcxr  about  a  league,  when  we  began  to  leave 
the  hilly  maigin  of  the  Monro  range,  and  once  mas^ 
entered  upon  a  plain  level  pampa.  This  was  covered 
Mdth  short  coarse  grass  ,presenting  here  and  them  a 
few  dwarfish  chanar  trees.  On  the  horizcm,  towards 
the  northward,  we  could  plainly  distinguish  two  iacK 
Jated  mountains ;  those  of  Las  Carolinas  and  Solaeta. 

The  road  over  the  grassy  plain  is  nmrked  by 
numerous  ruts,  close  to  each  other,  formed  by  the 
wheels  of  the  Mendoza  carts :  the  horses  oroased 
from  one  rut  into  another ;  this  is  the  oanatant 
practice  of  the  peons,  and  notwithstanding  aU  I  eouU 
urge  to  the  contrary,  they  continued  to  do  so.  At  the 
distance  of  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  Morro,  the 
wood  again  thickened,  and  here  weagain  sawnumereuf 
caeti.  We  soon  passed  the  wood,  and  again  entered 
the  grassy  plain,  our  course  being  toward  the  8 W ; 
as  we  approached  the  margin  of  the  river  QukitOb 
the  soil  appeared  less  grassy,  more  saline  and  gaudy. 
We  passed  through  a  wide  bushy  tract  of  very  low 
mimosas,  atamisques,  lyciums,  verbenas,  &c.  Jit  a 
quarter  past  two  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  riv^er, 
which  is  a  very  small  stream,  though  its  bed  is  veiy 
broad.  The  river  flows  much  below  the  level  of  tlu^ 
surrounding  country,  but  its  banks  differed  frcHn  any 
we  had  yet  sem,  by  presenting  slopii^  sidea  of 
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gmHe  ascent :  we  forded  the  rivulet,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  oppo- 
site bank,  we  reached  the  post-house  ttf  the  Bio 
Quinta     .The  better  half  of  the  day  had  now 

• 

passed,  and  we  had  only  «ccomplidifid  one  half  of 
the  distance  I  had  contem]^ted.  So  much  tiim 
would  now  be  oonsumed  in  eoHecting.the  horses, 
which  we  were  told  were  at  some  distance^  tbat  no 
hope  remained  of  starting  before  four  o'dock ;  and 
then  by  tl^  time  it  became  dark  we  ahould  not  huve 
accomplished  more  than  aquarter  of  our  long  tstage ; 
there  was  no  resting-place  in  the  intermediate  desertt 
and  it  was  requisite  either  toxemain  here^  or  to  travel 
jslowly  during  great  pait  of  the  night :  this  latter 
course  would  haye  caused  greats  fatigue  than  our 
:horsementx>uld  wdl  ha¥«  endured ;  and  I  th^pefoee^ 
much  against  my  indinatlon,  resolved  to  pass  the 
nigM  at  this  postHhouse.  *.  I  was  mortified  to  thinkt 
that,  instead  of  aceel^:«ting  our  prc^ess,  since  we 
arrived  upon  the  post-road,  we  moved  with  tees 
«peed  than  we  had  previously  done  over  the  un£r^ 
quented  pampa  country  which  we  had  traversed. 

The  pQst-h(Hise  of  the  liio  Quinto  is  the  residence 
of  the  owner  of  a.cattle  estancia:  it  consists  of  three 
very  rudely  built  huts;  the  owi^rs  are  very  dis- 
obliging old  people,  remarkable  for  little  else  than 
their  extareme  pride,  lannew,  aiHl  poverty.  We  ob- 
tained  here  a  lamb,  some  bread  and  some  milk, 
upon  which  we  made  a  good  dinner ;  but  on  my 
return  through  this  i^oe  last  year,  no  meal  or  otiber 
fare  was  to  be  procured,  excepting  half  a  stale  roll, 
which  was  divided  between  four  starving  travellers. 
The  soil. of  this  neighbourhood  is  sandy  and  gra- 
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velly ;  the  upper  surface  consists  of  detritus  of  inica 
slate  and  granite,  but  beneath  thii^  depoBition  is  a 
deep  bed  of  reddish  agglutinated  sand,  stratified  in 
distinct  horizontal  laminse,  whose  depth  I  could 
trace  for  fifteen  feet.  The  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle  was  about  16^  east. 

April  20. — ^Rose  very  early  with  the  desire  of 
starting  in  good  time,  and  managed  with  great  diffi- 
culty to  get  away  at  a  quarter  before  seven :  we 
quickly  a6(cended  a  steep  hill,  and  reached  a  mon 
elevated  table  height.  Our  coach  was  very  neaurly 
overturned  by  the  careless  driving  of  our  guides, 
who,  not  choosing  to  avoid  a  deep  hole  in  the  roa^ 
drove  the  wheels  straight  through  it ;  which  caused 
a  tremendous  jolt.  The  ascent  during  this  stage, 
although  very  gradual,  was  perceptible;  the  first 
part  of  the  road  is  well  wooded,  principally  with 
algarrobas  and  chanars  :  the  remainder  of  the  route 
was  over  an  undulating  pampa  country,  and  was 
covered  with  long  grass :  in  some  parts  of  the 
road  the  soil  was  extremely  sandy  and  heavy  fw 
our  horses ;  in  other  places,  many  pools  of  standing 
water  were  seen,  which,  during  the  rainy  season, 
expand  over  a  considerable  space,  soften  the  earth, 
and  form  pontanas  or  quagmires,  which  are  almost 
impassable. 

The  morning,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  wind,  was 
cooler  than  usual ;  at  eight  o'clock  the  thermometer 
stood  no  higher  than  62".  At  the  distance  of  ahoot 
ten  leagues  from  the  Rio  Quinto  we  passed  over  a  low 
ridge  of  hills,  which  ran  nearly  in  a  northerly-  and 
southerly  direction  ;  the  road  continued  to  be  sandy 
and  saline :  we  then  passed  over  a  flat  sandy  couuUt 
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covered  With  low  bush^,  principally  of  verbena  and 
barilla  planted  add  iat  J^Dgtb  ndeeoended  to  thefimaU 
river  of  iSaii  iLUis, SfiA^se  bed  is  thirty  feet  below 
the  l^vel  oC  jAe  cottetry^^  and  whose  banks  are  qiike 
perpendicular  li'tibbe  bed  of  tiiis  stream  is  of  cohr 
sideraUe  bre»dtii, .  itnd^  oonBequentlyi  nearly  ;  diy^ 
though  iii;  the  traisgr  toasoii  2  it  is  wholly  ^ootrered  to 
such  lir' dep|:li .  -ait'  to;  render  Jbfc  - inipaseaUe.  :  This 
rivuleti  Tims' 'i|it0V6  wide^  valley  coveited  withtreei 
and  bushes,  in  iheinidst  of  whicb  is  situate  the  town 
of  San  Luis  de  la  Punta.  i  ^We  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  at  i^qnarter  before  two,  and  h^*e  a  strange 
obstacle  presented  itdelf :.  the  prrndpol,  ^and  on^ 
good  carriflge.enteance  was  barrioadoed  by  a  row 
of  ^  ^akte  sunk  in*  the  ground,  andothi^rs  tied  hori^ 
zontally  .across  thetii-l^  hide  thongs ;  .the  r^uaird 
was  not  suffered  to  remove  .them  rwithoutai>  order 
from  the  governor,  to  whom  I  therefore  despatched 
my  head  guide*  with  a  polite  iniessage,  begging  per- 
mission to  enter  the^tofWn^iiwhfle  our  messengerwas 
gone  I  learned  that  theiiStoppdge  was  a  precaution 
(certainly  an  absurd  ^b^  wU3e  so  many  other  places 
of  entrance  iwere  6pch)']to  pl^eiient  a  sudden  isriirprisi^ 
from  the  JVIo^toherdi'tfaad  partisans  of  ^Carreira, -  somd 
of  whose  roving  bands.  &ad  presumed  to  shbw  iSst&m 
selves  aronnd  the  vtowii:«  After  wsdtihg. nearly^ an 
hour,  ou!c^.iguide.J'etunied('#itfa  the:  intelligence  that 
the  goveorhor'had  jiist  i^etired' to^ his  siesta,  firbm  wMch 
he  would  not  awake  tM  fiw  o'clock,  and  onmo  ac^ 
coimt'  wdtsdd^ "lie  .suffer > himself  to  biB  distutbe<A^ 
There  remkined^  therefore^  x)tily  two  courses '  tdt 
pursue :  to  await*  sev^^rat  hours  outside  the  toWn/ 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  acf broiling  8un',<or  to  attempt 
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an  entrance  through  one  of  the  many  side  lanes, 
the  passage  of  which  was  attended  with  danger,  on 
account  of  the  steep  banks  and  ditches  neoessiuy 
to  be  crossed.  The  latter  alternative  was  adopted. 
My  wife,  but  little  able  to  walk  alone,  lemaiBed  ia 
the  coach  while  we  pursued  the  journey  <hi-  foot: 
the  road  was  worse  than  I  anticipated.  Tlie 'opadi, 
which  narrowly  escaped  an  overthrow, :  reached  at 
length  the  interior  of  the  town.  We  passed  throng 
many  streets,  which  more  properly  should  be  hchIM 
lanes :  most  of  them  had  raised  banks  on  eachside^ 
four  to  six  feet  above  the  carriage-way,  having 
high  mud  walls  raised  upon  them  which  are  ove^ 
hung  with  weeds  and  creepers,  and  serve  s»  enclo- 
sures to  the  gardens  that  surround  most  of  the  habi- 
tations. At  length  we  reached  the  post-house  whefe 
it  was  requisite  to  make  some  stay  to  repair  the 
coach. 

We  had  been  looking  forward  with  much  aiudetj 
to  our  arrival  at  San  Luis,  having  discovered  that 
one  of  I  the  iron  bolts  which  carried  the  whok 
weight  of  the  coach  body  had  given  way.  The  en- 
gineer who  accompanied  me,  had  secured  it  jn  the 
best  way  he  could,  but  without  a  forge  it  was  im- 
possible to  remedy  the  evil.  We  had .  travelkd 
630  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  through*  sevenl 
towns  and  villages,  without  finding  a  single  Uadr- 
SQiith.  This  circumstance  will  show  the  backward 
state  of  the  people,  their  few  wants,  and  .the  totd 
absence  of  the  most  ordinary  and  essential  handih 
craft  employment  throughout  this  wide  range  of 
territory.  The  coach  body  being  removed^  wa 
discovered  another  broken  bolt.    I  proceeded  .  vri& 
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them  to  the  onljr  blacksmith  in  this  large  town,  and 
requested  him  to  weld  them  that  afternoon  if 
possible. 

The  coach  was  drawn  up  in  the  square  yard>  or 
patio,  fronting  the  post-house.  Two  sides  of  this 
yard  were  formed  by  mud  walls  ;  on  one  side  was 
the  room  destined  for  the  use  of  passengers,  while 
fronting  the  street  was  the  house  of  the  postmaster, 
before  which  was  a  short  corridor.  The  place  as- 
signed to  us  was  a  room  without  a  window,  about 
fourteen  feet  square,  having  at  each  end  a  broad  mud 
bench,  or  estrado,  three  feet  high.  The  mud  walls 
had  once  been  white-washed,  but  were  now  black 
with  dirt.  Travellers  appear  to  have  amused  them-? 
selves  in  scratching  their  names  in  large  characters 
on  the  walls,  to  record  the  fact  of  their  passing  this 
way.  This  hole  was  filthy  and  dirty  beyond  de* 
scription :  I  therefore  ordered  the  coach  to  be  put 
together,  that  my  wife  might  find  a  more  comfort- 
able retreal^  and  while  this  was  going  forward  I  took 
her  into  the  postmaster^s  room,  which,  though  dark 
and  miserable,  was  spacious  and  lofty.  Here  she 
was  received  by  the  daughters  of  the  postmaster, 
three  grown-up  girls,  the  eldest  apparently  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  of  good  appearance,  though  her 
cheeks  were  unmercifully  bedaubed  with  rouge. 
They  soon  became  intolerably  familiar,  pulled  her 
clothes  about  to  eitamine  how  they  were  made,  em- 
bracing her,  an^  using  as  much  freedom  as  if  thejr 
had  met  with  one  of  their  old  acquaintances.  My 
return  from  the  blacksmith  was  welcomed,  that  I 
might  free  her  from  her  too  inquisitive,  filthy,  and 
annoying  companions.     I  went  laany  times  in  the 
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course  of  the  day  to  the  blacksmith ;  it  was  of  little 
avail ;  the  fellow  could  not  be  roused  from  hiis  aflter- 
noon's  enjoyments,  which  consisted  of  smoking  cigan 
with  two  wretched-looking  women,  all  squatted  upcm 
the  bare  ground  of  their  apartment,  altematdy 
playing  the  guitar,  accompanying  it  with  the  umal 
Saracenic  minor  canzonets,  which  they  bawl .  £artii 
with  nasal  discordance.  This,  indeed,  with  due  in- 
tervals T)f  sleep,  forms  the  usual  mode  of  paamy 
away  their  time.  No  inducement  could  urge  him  to 
work  that  night,  but  he  promised  to  accomplish  the 
job  before  daylight  in  the  morning.  To  avoid  Sem, 
or  worse  vermin,  we  slept,  as  usual,  in  the  coach. 

April  21. — I  arose  very  early  this  morning'*  and 
proceeded  to  the  blacksmith's.  I  kept  knocking  at 
the  door  an  hour  before  I  could  gain  admittance. 
At  half-past  seven  it  was  opened  by  a  boy ;  on  en- 
tering I  found  the  man,  the  two  women,  and  several 
children  all  snoring  at  full  length  on  the  hart 
ground,  without  beds,  lying  in  their  clothes,  whidi 
they  never  remove  till  they  are  worn  off  their  backib 
each  being  covered  merely  by  a  coarse  ^voolka 
poncho.  In  this  filthy  hole  were  also  dogs,  .pjge^ 
and  poultry ;  in  one  comer  of  the  room  was  tiw 
forge ;  the  charcoal  lying  on  the  ground,  over  whid 
it  was  spread,  and  into  which  much  had  been  trod* 
den,  leaving  no  small  quantity  on  the  faces,  anns^ 
and  clothes  of  all  the  inhabitants.  I  roused  the 
blacksmith,  who,  after  sufficient  yawning  and  stretdn 
ing,  squatted  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  ordered 
the  boy  to  light  the  fire.  Nothing  could  urge  him 
out  of  his  apparent  laziness  :  it  was  yet  impossible 
to  stir  his  limbs,  for  I  found  the  fire  was  not  kin* 
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died  to  heat  the  iron,  but  ta  boil  his  little  copper 
water*ves8el ;  his  mattesito  was  made,  and  after 
quietly  sipping  three  of  them,  he  rose  to  his  work. 
The  forge  was  built  of  mud,  the  bellows  were  round 
and  rude^nough,:charcoal  was  his  oviy  fuel,  a  lump 
of  iron  tied  to:>:9tkk  served  for  his  hammer,  and  a 
lump  of  bronze  metal  tfcd  to  a  wooden  stakq  driven 
into  the  ground; for  his  anvil:  these  with  two  or 
three  worn-out  files,  a  few  pounds  of  rod-iron,  and 
some  horse-shoes,  con^itituted  his  whole  stock  in 
trade  and  implements.  The  only  iron  work  in  use 
amopg  these  people  is  that  requisite,  for  horse  equi- 
page ;  and  it  is  wQuderful  how,  with  such  rude  ma- 
terials, they  turn  out  the  neat  and  good  brid^^-bits, 
rings,  and  other  nic-nacks  used  among  the  gauchos. 
The  smith,  alter  long  niggling,  succeeded  at  length 
in  welding  the  bolts  each  five^ghts  of  an  inch  dia- 
ameter;  it  would  have  been  far  above  the  extent 
of  his  art 'to  forge  such  bolts,  or  even  could  he  have 
forged  them,  to  se^ew  i^pd  tap  them :  his  charge 
was  two  dollars  and  a  half  (lOs.)  '  I  did  not  gnmi- 
ble  so  much  at  this,  as  at  his  laziness.  Among  the 
inmates  of  the  blacksmith's  -shop,  I  forgot  to  enume- 
rate a  young  lion  which  had  been  caught  in  the 
neighbouThood  of  the  Morro :  it  was  quite  tame, 
played  Mdth. the  children,  the  dogs,  and  the  pigs; 
it  was  no  langdr  than  a  big  dog,  not  having  yet 
attained  its  full  growth.  I  have  since  seen  this  spe- 
cies of  the  lion  of  its  full  size:  it  has  no  mane,  is 
of  a  light  brown  colour,  has  a  smooth  skin,  and 
a  good-natured  countenance,  possessing  none  of  that 
ferocity  which  belongs  to  other  species  of  the  lion. 
It  more  resembles  a  gigantic  cat  in  its  shape^  its 
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playful  gestures,  the  form  of  its  head/  and  its  tiiiii- 
dity.      It  is  easily  hunted  by  men  on  horseback, 
scared  by  dogs,   and  entangled  by  the  bolas  and 
lasso. 

After  looking  to  the  repair  of  the  coach^  I  jmv 
ceeded  to  the  governor's,  a  Frenchman,  '  named 
Bupuis,  to  present  my  passport :  he  received  me 
very  politely ;  we  conversed  in  his  own  langnag^ 
which  pleased  him  much:  he  was  very  InquisitiTe 
as  to  the  object  of  my  visit  to  Chile,  which  I  did 
not  scruple  to  tell  him.  Among  other  qtiestions,  he 
pressed  some  which  appeared  to  me  particularly 
strange,  for  I  had  not  yet  become  suffidenily  ao* 
quainted  Mdth  the  habits  of  these  people :  he  vpished 
to  know  if  I  had  any  choice  fire-arms,  good  watchesy 
or  silk  goods  to  dispose  of.  I  was  not  as  yet  in- 
formed that  throughout  South  America  all  men  in 
authority  are  petty  traders.  General  Maroo^  who 
commanded  the  Spanish  forces  at  the  battle  of  Cha* 
cabuco,  and  was  there  made  prisoner,  was  then  con- 
fined here,  as  well  as  that  most  excellent  patriot  Don 
Manuel  Sarratea,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  had  ren- 
dered important  services  to  his  country,  and  had 
become  obnoxious  to  the  Puyreddon  party.  The 
public  square  bore  the  most  shabby  appearance  ima- 
ginable ;  two  very  meanly  constructed  churches,  the 
miserable  cabildo  or  town  house,  the  prison^^  and  a 
convent,  all  built  of  mud,  and  going  to  decay,  wen 
the  principal  buildings.  In  the  square  were  several 
prisoners  in  heavy  fetters,  making  adobes,  or  sud^ 
dried  bricks;  a  number  of  ill-looking  ragged  sd- 
diers,  with  loaded  muskets  and  pointed  bayonets, 
stood  over  them,  but  all  were  talking  and  jddng  fo- 
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gether,  and  incessantly  smoking  cigars.  The  fort 
was  not  far  of ;  it  was  a  square  raised  inclosure  of 
tolerable  size,  built  of  mud  and  ad6bes,  ill  con^- 
structed,  and  ^shabby  in  appearance;  it  was  fur- 
nished Math  several  pieces  of  cannon.  The  town 
is  rectangularly  divided  into  quadras,  of  120  varas 
square.  Most  of  the  houses  have  large  gardens,  en- 
closed by  lofty  waUs  of  rammed  earth,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  abundance  of  fruit-trees.  I  observed 
many  cypress  and  poplar  trees.  None  of  the  houses 
are  white-washed,  and  consequently  present  a 
most  miserable  and  paltry  appearance.  The  town 
covers  a  large  space,  but  the  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants is  small,  not  exceeding,  I  believe,  8000  or  4000. 
The  water  brought  by  the  small  river  before  men- 
tioned is  distributed  by  little  gutters  through  each 
quadra.  The  gardens  do  not  produce  much,  the 
people  seem  to  have  no  great  inclination  for  horti- 
culture. They  do  not  produce  com  even  for  their 
own  consumption,  the  people  subsisting  chiefly  upon 
beef.     Manufactures  of  no  description  are  known. 

The  wealth  of  the  province  consists  wholly  in  the 
estancias,  or  cattle-farms, .  where  a  number  of  black 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  sheep,  are  reared  upon  the 
scanty  food  which  the  province  affords.  Very  little 
grass  is  produced  upon  the  soil  of  San  Luis,  for  want 
of  rain,  and  they  have  therefore  to  subsist,  in  great 
measure,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  shrubs  and  brush- 
wood which  is  spread  over  the  country.  The  cattle 
in  consequence  are  extremely  lean.  The  animals 
for  the  supply  of  the  town  are  sent  to  the  richer 
pastures  of  Mendoza  to  fatten.  The  revenues  of  the 
farmers  are  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  animals, 
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n^hich  are  sought  after  by  the  farmers  of  Mendoza, 
San  Juan,  and  Chile.  The  farms  in  this  '.  poroyince 
are  not  capable  of  producing  sufficient  wheat  fpt  the 
support  of  the  miserable  and  scanty  populatiaii<  of 
San  Luis  ;  theiiland  will  only  grow  com  -v^lifard  it 
can  be  artificially  irrigated,  for  there  are  nidther 
rivers  nor  springs  to  be  found,  and  it  scarcely  erer 
rains :  this  ^country,  therefore,  is^  incapable  cyf  maiii- 
taining  any  considerable  population.  .  <  . '■ 

The  climate  is  very  healthy.     . 

On  my  return  from  Mendoza  to  Buenos  Ayres  last 
year,  I  was  detained  here  half  a  day  to  accommodate 
one  of  my  fellow-travellers,  who  had  business  to 
transact,  which  afforded  me  time  to  put  up  and  ar- 
range the  many  plants  and  seeds  I  had  <:olIected, 
and  to  make  those  notes  which  it  was  impossible  to 
register  during  my  former  rapid  progress.  Dunag 
this  stay,  which  was  on  a  Sunday,  there  mras  a 
general  thanksgiving,  a  misa  de  gradas^  for  the 
news  of  the  brilliant  victory  of  Ayacucho,  which  had 
been  announced  a  few  days  before.  We  arrived  at 
the  post-house  just  before  the  postmaster  returned 
from  church,  and  I  was  astonished  to  observe  the  old 
fellow,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  six  years  befiote^ 
enter  the  patio  where  we  were  all  assembled,  dressed 
in  a  respectable  suit  of  black,  a  decent  beaver  hal» 
and  a  gold-headed  cane,  with  black  tassel,  the  in- 
signia of  his  office,  he  was  now  alcailde  of  the  town. 
With  a  firm  stately  step,  bowing  as  he  passed,  he 
moved  on  to  his  apartment,  and  calling  in  an  au- 
thoritative tone  to  his  slave,  shortly  returned  bad[ 
to  the  patio,  assuming  the  most  ludicrous  airs  of 
state.     I  am  the  more  disposed  to  describe  this  cha? 
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in  a  shabby  ragged  pair  of  blii&pantatodBs^ft  tatteiied 
short 'braw9i|aci»tv'jnppitii^^  sleevwsrcpecliiig 

otit^Of  b^th'^UxntdSf  landbad  old (shiiRocnd'AMvieeif iiat 
t^  faod'lloirt  lit^irowi^;  rrtend  h^  mtSiBtstfm  f^upded 
a  trdlii^idoiMly^^^lflngtsWoi^^  attesiUk  imd 

a  'sijbrar  ^  moBntefl^scabbard; .  tbeislbvr  smoiMDlmt  ^ 
his  gsdt/hi^Tiq)qgliitunbeBdk^^fi9m 
tivfe  '^tonc^iof i  command* .aflsumed*  towavds  ellxarouiid 
Mm,'  the  seltconilbious  di^piity  of  thisi^imsiisiagr  {)er-* 
so&age '  was  the  lobst  lu^orous  Specimen  ^  of  ii^mii^ 
temioiiAd^burkaqtie  vl  .^vdr  iiHtiiessed ;  biit  ^tiii^  saliy 
was  still  more  ridieakfw  when  I  learned  tiiat  he)  uras 
Bdt  abkit  to'dired;  hiir kittention  rto  any  ialaiedJap^^td! 
hils  ^Gfffi^ey  >but*t(^  snpetintkad  tifti^-I^^ 
ds^'^  tUte ''  faor^g^  €te$Cidlid^(0r  imr  joumciy;;  Be  ^dolled 
for  his  ladscs^imiiidted  his  iosunaMe,  and  ibde 
off,  i|)U6\!i^by«vte  peonsj^they  "all  retohidd  iirjm 
houp'i9'1ibie>witb^^iiurge!)irb(^  i  -1  r!":t. 

>l^'|)uiitaikM3'(asi<^/th»*>^^  place  qre 

eadled)  aM^gf^MA  ^gamb^  reaty^  imnKiiU;  Hie 

wom^nV  ^moi^cNBp^klljr  those  wAoard  mah^^r^aro 
vei^  iaj^yie6mv^%y^>mii^  ^for  inriliatioitti^  bdt 
themselves  opffiaij^  hic(^tiSi^  wboeM^^of  ttiilsil^tnnr 
sevend  testcmoes'^diirijK^  my  atay,  and  ifite^aeedfflits 
of  numebcids'  pedk^ns  lall  agree  in  ilhis  pajr£ieiihlir« 
The  pdstmasier's  daughters  'were  like  iher^dthir 
ladies  of  S^QL  LAiBs.  ^    /^  ^     m     ir- 

Ban  L^ds^is^^iie  of  the  meanest  towns  cfrequid 
rank  iil  South  America.  There  is  hardly  a  decent 
looking  house  in*  the  whole  place,  and .  evexy  iiuBg 
abdut  it^  bespeaks^thb  utmost  pov^cty.     U  in  in* 
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habited  by  an  ignorant,  intolefantrisaperatitioiia  and 
conceited  people,  who  persuade  themselves  they  are 
superior  to  all  mankind.   ; 

The  province  of  San  Luis  is  the  least  populous  jof 
ail  the  provinces  of  La  Plata^  and  the-most:  uisignifi- 
eant  in  a  political  point  of  view.  It  was  formerly 
subject  to  Buenos  Ajrres,  but  during  the  timei  Gen.; 
San  Martin  ruled  in  Mendoza,  San  Luis  was  subject 
to  his  authwity,  and  was  governed  by  a  FrenchmaD, 
who  was  perfectly  subservient  to  those  in  power  far 
the  time  being  in  all  respects.  This  governor  was  a 
sanguinary  wretch,  always  ready  to  execute  any 
orders,  or  to  obey  any  hints  given  him  by\goviQnh 
ment.  Many  were  the  persons  who  in .  die  juh 
happiest  time  of  the  revolution  fell  imder  the  sna^ 
pidon,  or  were  viewed  with  jealousy  by  the  govmi-' 
ment ;  these  persons  were  sent  imder  escort  to  Sm 
Luis,  as  to  a  place  of  security,  from  whence  but  too 
many  of  them  never  returned.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  this  intendency  raised  itself  into  a  provinoe,  in- 
dependant  of  Buenos  Ayres  or  Mendoza,  and  has 
since  followed  the  example  of  the  other  provinces  in 
acceding  to  a  federal  union,  and  sending  deputies  to 
the  general  congress  or  central  government  of  the 
united  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
.  This  town  has  been  elevated  to  the  .rank  of  the 
dty  of:  San  Luis  de  la  Punta.  The  neighbourhood 
of  San  Luis  presents  a  far  more  varied,  extensive, 
and  beautiful  flora  than  is  found  in  many  of  the 
other  provinces.  Among  the  trees  are  the  a^arroba, 
the  chaiiar^  several  mimosas,  the  quebracbo  an 
evergreen,  with  rhomboidal  mucronate  leaves^  and 
many  other  trees  quite  novel  to  me,   which  wen 
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neither  in  flower  nor  seed ;  among  them  I  saw  a 
pretty  shrub  which  I  have  since  recognised  in  the 
gardens  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  is  known  l^  the 
name  of  barba  de  chibato,  goat's  beard,  from  the' 
long  pending  stamina  of  the  numerous  bunches  c£ 
handsome  yellow  decandrous  flowers  it  bears ;  here 
is  also  the  crimson  idnnia,  the  pretty  little  prostrate  ' 
verbena,  and  the  commelina,  which  are  found  all 
the  way  from  Buenos  Ayres.  I  observed  also  two 
yellow  Oenotheras,  and  the  moUissima,  common  in 
Buenos  Ayres  and  in  Chile.  Here  likewise  are  found 
great  varieties  of  tillandrias,  and  other  parasitic' 
plants,  better  known  in  the  houses  of  Buenos  Aytes,. 
under  the  name  of  air  plants,  which,  without  any 
earth  about  their  roots,  but  merely  tied  to  the  iron 
grating  of  windows  and  balconies,  will  continue 
alive  and  flower  for  many  successive  years. 

The  cactus  tuna  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
San  Luis,  upon  which  the  cochineal  insect  is  found 
in  abundance.  It  is  collected,  made  into  cakes,  and 
sold  in  the  pulperias  for  purposes  of  dyeing  among 
the  poor  people ;  it  might  form  an  article  of  trade 
with  the  puntanos,  did  they  possess  sufficient  in* 
dustry  to  pay  attention  to  its  collection. 

On  my  return  to  the  post-house,  from  my  visit  to 
the  governor's,  I  found  that  my  men  had  refitted  the 
coach,  and  that  all  the  requisite  preparations  were 
made  for  our  departure.  A  Chileno  officer  had  just 
arrived,  being  on  his  road  to  Buenos  Ayres;  he 
had  crossed  the  Andes,  and  had  reached  Mendoza 
only  a  few  days  befoire.  The  accounts  he  gave  of 
the  passes  of  the  ClordiUera  were  extremely  satis- 
factory.    They  were  quite  dear  of  snow,  and  likely 
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to  maiain  so,  as  he  assured  us,  for  a  month,  at  least; 
he.  )iad:  come  over  with  two  corps  of  iartiUery  soldien, 
which  he  h^  left  in  Mendoza.  He  gaTe  me  a  more 
partirolw  dieseripticm  of  the  nature  of  the^Toad  over 
the  Cordillera  than  any  I  had  hitherto  heaivL  The 
hoiDSies  were:  hrou^t  out.  The  postmaster  assured 
me  that  the  road  on  the  next  stage  was  very^  boggjr 
and  heavy,  and  that  we  should  require  six  horsee 
finr  the  coach ;  he  stated  that  no  horses  ^vrere  now 
to.  be  found  at  the  next  stage,  the  Reprisa,  or  the 
Laguna  de  la  Chorillos;  it  would  therefore  be  neces- 
sary, he  said,  that  he  should  send  sufficient  rdays 
foar  the  following  very  long  stage  to  the  Desaguaderob 
the  total  dfistance  from  San  Luis  bein^  tweatf 
leagues.  We  had  arrived  at  that  point  of  our  routes 
where  the  charge  for  saddle-horses  and  pack-hones, 
according  to  the  established  regulations,  were  doubled 
all  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Mendosa ;  hitherto  the 
legal  rate  of  charge  is  half  a  real,  or  threepenee,  per 
league  for  each  horse,  but  from  San  Luis  to  Mendon 
it  is  one  real,  or  4uxpence,  per  league.  For  the  ooadi 
horses  there  was  no  variation  in  the  price,  the 
eharge  continuing  the  same,  one  real  per  league  fiv 
each  horse  all  the  way  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  JM en- 
dozB.  I  therefore  paid  for  horses  to  the  Desaguaderob 
a  distance  of  twenty  leagues,  viz.  six  for  the  coadh, 
and  six  for  the  saddle, — thirty  doUus.  For  two 
postillions,  each  half  a  real,  or  threepence,  per 
league.  The  charge  for  our  accommodation  tt 
the  post>-hoiise  was  one  dollar  for  meals,  for  nodlk 
two  reals,  twelve  eggs,  bought  for  the  journey,  a 
real  and  a  half  (ninepence),  and  a  singular  charge 
of  three  reals,  or  eighteen  pence,  for  boiling  then 
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hard  for  the  journey.  I  bought. also  six  reals 
worth  of  bread  for  the  road.  We  left  San  Lxm  at 
half-past  one  o'dock,  and  soon  entered  a  woedjr 
district,,  which  presents  many  norelties  to i^ the 
botanist  The  road  to  the  Repress,. a  distanee; of 
seven  leagues,  lies  through  a  foeauttfolly  wooded 
country;  the  road  was  bad,  being  in  parts  very 
sandy,  in  others  boggy ;  on  several  occaaioBs  the 
bed  of  the  fore^^xle  of  our  coach  struck  foraUy 
against  some  clumps  of  trees,  which  had  been  earn- 
lessly  feUed  in  maldng  the  road.  For  the  first  five 
leagues  our  course  was  generally  SW)  ikenet^ttOttite 
Represa  it  continued  WSW;  nothing  worUiyofftotiee 
was  seen  on  the  road,  and  we  reached  the^Eorm  house 
of  La  Represa  at  ten  minutes  before  five  in  theiaffts^^ 
noon.  At  this  place  is  a  small  miserable,  oottage^aiid  a 
pulperia  newly  built  of  sun-dried  bricks ;  they  wen 
tolerably  neat  in  appearance  when  I  first  passed 
through  this  place  in  1819»  but  on  my  return' hi 
1825  they  were  almost  in  ruins;  the  soil  here  is  so 
extremely  saline,  that  the  mud  bricks,  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  are  in  a  constant  state  of  efflorescence, 
and  quickly  crumble  to  pieces.  The  place  now  pm- 
sents  a  very  miserable  and  wretched  appearance-*^ 
there  are  two  other  unfinished  wood^i  huts  used  for 
the  preparation  of  eharqui* 

The  climate  is  hare  sufficiently  dry  to  admit.  Qf 
making  charqui  without  salting  it :  it  is  prepared  49gr 
separating  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  bullock  into  thin 
strips,  hanging  them  upon  lines  e2(posed  to  the  he^ 
of  the  sun,  which  quickly  dri«3  them :  meat  jtbw 
prepared  and  kept  from  damp  will  remlun  s^^c^t  fgg 
many  years:    it  is'  always,  however ji. deficient-ill 
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flavor,  tough,  and  stringy ;  the  best  mode  of  pre^ 
paring  it  is  by  reducing  it  almost  to  a  state  d 
I)dwder  by  pounding ;  then  by  boiling  or  Mewing 
with  vegetables  it  bcni^mes  a  palatable  disii  in  plaeei 
where  no  better  food  is  prociiraUe.  Stnps  df  hed 
exposed  a  day  or  two  to  the  operation  of  sun-^diyiii^ 
and  then  boiled,  make  a  tolerable  beef-eteak,  wfaidi 
may  often  be  procured  upon  the  road  w^heh  the 
gnuchos  are  preparing  charqui.  Near,  the  post-botuK 
are  several  very  large  corals,  or  enclosures,  made.rf 
stakes  set  in  the  ground,  into  which  tibie  cattle  an 
from  time  to  time  driven,  for  the  purpose  of  eoont^ 
ii^,  parting,  seUing,  or  killing. 

The  post-house  is  kept  by  a  gaucho,  named  fth 
vala  Bias.  He  was  brought  up  among  the  Tn^iMMi, 
and  from  his  local  knowledge  of  the  southern  pampoi^ 
and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  diffeiait 
tribes  of  Indians,  was  placed  by  Dupuis  in  the.  pro- 
vincial militia,  as  a  captain,  in  which  service  he 
proved' of  great  utility  to  San  Luis  by  prev^enting 
warlike  mcursions  into  this  district.  Of  Jiim  I 
made  many  inquiries  as  to  the  habits  of  the  Pampi 
Indians,  and  of  the  country  to  the  southward.  '.^  The 
Indians  of  the  Pampas  formerly  subsisted  entirely 
on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  and  had  no  notion  of 
tillage  or  culture.  Of  late  years,  their  successfid 
ravages  upon  the  eastern  provinces  have  supplidl 
them  -  with  immense  herds  of  homed  cattle-  and 
horses ;  in  consequence  they  are  now  a)mparativelf 
at  ease,  not  having  to  depend  wholly  for  snbaistenfle 
upon  baguales,  or  wild  horses,  nor  upon  ostrichee^ 
deer,  foxes,  &c.  &c.,  the  capture  of  which  was  alwaji 
attended  with  uncertainty  and  difficulty.     Tlieir  set- 
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tlements  have  therefDre  become  more  statioaary 
than  usual,  although  from  their  habits  they^  still 
contimie  to  rove  in  search  of  plunder.  They  vnffwefr 
remain  long  on  one  fipot,  although  whenever  they  do 
settle  they  prefer  the  plaeeB  where  other  bandit  have 
previously  fixed  their  jSeeting  abodes.  Henc^  upcm 
the  borders  of  rivers  more  especially,  there  eajstft 
at  intervals  of  twenty  or  thirty  leaguies,  a  succession 
of  these  tolderiaSy  or  Indian  encampmentis:  Th^ir 
habitations  consist  merely  of  loose  hid^,  fixed  to 
three  stakes,  placed  triaogularly,  much  after  the 
fashion  of  our  gypaey  tents  at  home. 

The  post-house  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  laige 
cattle  farm,  where  a  fresh,  water  lake  has  been-  made 
by  an  embankment ;  hence  the  name  Represa.  This 
is  filled  by  the  draining  of  the  water  from  the  upper 
levels^  during  the  five  or  six  showers  that  fall  in  th)e 
course  of  the  year  ;•  these,  together  with  the  assists 
ance  obtained  from  a  small  canal  which  conducts  a 
portion  of  the  surplus  water  from  the  river  San 
Luis,  during  the  rainy  period,  afibrds  sufficient 
jvater  f or  the  supply  of  soine  few  thousand  cattle. 

The  fresh  water  pond  has  beeii  recently  filled  from 
the  -  unusual  swelUtig  of :  the  great  Bebedero :  lake, 
which  lies  a  little  to  the  southward,  wherein  the 
rivers  of  San  Juan  and  Mendoza  empty  themsielves. 
Owing  to  the  unusual  quantity  of  snow  which  fell 
last  winter  in  the  Cordillera,  they  swelled  to  an  im- 
usual  degree.  '  There  is  no  exit  from  this  lake,  but 
much  of  the  water  goes  off,  either  by  evaporation, 
or  underground  drainage.  The  Bebedero  has  re- 
cently been  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  waters 
of  the  still  greater  river  Tunuyan,  which*  this  year 
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changed  its  course,  baying^  ill;  form&r  niseaMMb 
flowed  intp  the  irlver  Diamakifte.  -'^AhMtbifSf^ 
leagues  to  the  SE  of  the  Bebetoro,  oplrorittf!  4h 
pomtiwhef«:;tbo9e  two  ijyefs.  unitecb^^  littj^^ 
esjsted^^ffdhiph  was  suifrouodled  hgp  a^l^eiPf  sjMii^riMi 
exten^ivfit  awaipp,  filte4  iHtibfw»tow^  iii.lwllhigi^liiiqir 
rivers  lost;  thfflWlelw^    'l^ea»  wi^em^  i^m 

other,  swamps  wd  lakes^'  whieh^  4ii  4wrt4ni|^iiadj|tiHe|% 
appedr  at  different:  inteprfiTfAi ; "  buri^^  iUtftl&t  «i^o1l|ife9 
greatwat^fS^d;an  ^pdt'to:  the  8ea«  heisfgt^^QUMif 
evaporation;  iu  the  sandjr^  poeoipas  amd  rMhyj^nWigjuiir 
which  cover  so  vast  a  surface  of  the  Indim  BmiO|| 
territory;  .  .;-..>;     «.:      t"-  ;.  -r.  .;  >,j  ^4;..T,.-«:--k<^o  ^  ***;  v"^-' 

This  ack^Quilt^iowMckl  glte-muebfr^ 
to  the  bcper  of  the  Menliojrinos, .  yho  linii  flXlinrim 
themselves  i.th&t  a  water  ^commtU3iieatfon.^{ |Q|iiyf>|| 
found  betlreen  their,^ir6vince  and.titi^  Atb|tflie$:  iMpeft 
which  have  lately  heen:  raised^  by-.the-HtjpiQrt^'^ 
native,  who^Mtes^mfcon  an  expeditkm  to-^e  faoftlk 
ward,  and  who  brought 'accounts  tlMit  tihe:-  TwitiiyaB 
opened  a  free  eommimicatioh  witik  thdviDfamaUte^ 
which  was  navigbble  \o  its  junetigQfwikk  this  -•Qtii^ 
rado,  which  flows  in  'a  d^p  streamvas  fiuH  «s  Oe 
Buenos  Ayres  settlements ' of  Patagones,  andrrmfr 
it  deboudies into  the  ocean. ^  <   jtf'   ^■'«iluiw 

I  deddedly  give  -  preferencbto  the  'afic<tuttb  <af '  oi^ 
informant,  not  only  because  ha  ^seerndd .:  fti)fy;'4l^ 
quainted:  with 'the  long  geograi^yiofitbdiiBiaqtt 
territory,  from = Joc^  experience  arid  traffia  4iufM|^ 
every  pfurt,  but- because  I  condude^  from  lii'ea^ktiiri 
of  the  rivers,  Ih&t  their  termination  must  4ie  Mdrtf 
is  describe.  •'    **  '■.     t »  i:  fif^-^'H'  v-j  \ 

The  rivers  -wfaidi  flow  from  the  Gordillertti  »pnMMd 
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only  from  tke  melting  of  the  winter's  snow,  and 
teing  down  with  tbua  an  amazing  quantity  of  fin^ 
aUuviaL  mud.     In  their  long  passage  through  ihp 
mountains^  and   for  some  distance    after .  lea ving 
them»..the  descent  is  so  rapid  that  the  great  quantity 
of  matter  held  in  suspension  cannot  sul)side.     The 
Tunuyai^  for  instance,  even  as  far  as  Goro  Corto, 
has  as  much  mud  in  it  as  can  be  suspended  in  agi^ 
tatediwater.     This  is  the  case  with  the  water  sup- 
plying -Mendoza,  which  none  of  the   people  can 
drink  without  either  filtering,  or  placing  it  for  a  long 
time  in  a  state  of  quiescence :  so  surcharged  is  it  that 
they  are  obliged  every  day  or  two  to  clean  out  their 
irrigating  diannels,  which  would  otherwise  be  filled 
with  fine  sand.     If  we  take  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  country  to  the  southward,  its  long  and 
almost  imperceptible  desert  towards  the  ocean,  the 
immense  bulk  of  alluvial  matter  that  must  yearly  be 
brought  from  the  Cordillera,  and  which  must  some- 
where deposit  itself,-^we  cannot  but  conclude  that 
the  rivers  which  may  once  have  flowed  in  deep  and 
uninterrupted  channels  to  the  ocean,  must,  from 
such  causes,  have  had  their  beds  raised  in  progress 
of  time  to  the  level  of  the.  surrounding  country :  the 
continuid  shiftily  of  their  courses  over  level  plains  ; 
the  constant  accumulation  of  muddy  detritus,  must 
have  effected  the  gradual  disappearance  of  navigable 
or  continuous  stream's,  and  produced  that  series  of 
swamps,  and  the  kind  of  country,  which,  according 
to  the  most  credible  accounts,  exits  thoughout  the 
vast  Pampa  territory.^    ' 

I  questioned  my  iief  ormant  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
rivers  Colorado   and   Negro.      He  had  frequently 

VOL.  L  I 
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been  to  the  southward  of  the  former  river^  wilicli  ||ue 
says  is  capable  of  irrigating  a  vast  extent  of  very  fine 
country.  From  the  Cordillera  to  the  centra  q£  Him 
Pampas  its  stream  is  considerable,  being  both  dnp 
and  broad ;  in  some  places  its  banks  are  steep,  aoi 
perpendicular,  like  that  of  the  Tunuyan ;  in  otbflB 
low,  and  present  great  facilities  of  easy  cofidml^.  /Ear 
purposes  of  agriculture.  Like  the  Diamanta,  Tudk- 
yan,  &c.  it  it  fully  charged  with  muddy  alluviiJuiHr 
hence  its  liame ;  and  like  them  finally  becomoi.lqit 
in  extensive  swamps  about  the  middle  of  the  Paiqpi 
<;ountry ^  He  has  never  seen  the  river  Negrc^  jmt 
lie  has  been  informed  that  it  takes  its  rise  firom  ymt 
lakes  near  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera :  he  hmm  bew 
told  it  is  a  large  and  powerful  stream,  whicli.  agg^B 
with  other  accoimts  I  have  heard  of  it.  This.  xSlfm 
is,  perhaps,  navigable ;  its  waters  probably  €iesatr9^ 
its  name  imports,  when  contrasted  with  all  the  otibuir 
muddy  streams  flowing  from  the  Cordillera.  It  ji^ 
however,  much  too  far  to  the  southward  to  be  of  any 
use  in  facilitating  commercial  intercourse  between 
any  parts  at  present  civilized,  and  too  far  removed 
from  all  hopes  of  probable  extension  of  trade  iu^Aat 
direction,  for  ages  to  come. 

We  met  a  cart,  laden  with  musk  melons,  ^k^ 
water  melons,  proceeding  from  the  hacienda  of -I^ 
Fortugas  to  the  town  of  San  Luis  for  sale.  I  pi^u 
chased  a  good  stock  of  these  fruits^  at  the  rate  of.a 
quarter  of  a  real  (three  halfpence)  each ;  they  wcm 
of  very  large  size. 

April  22.-^1  rose  at  half  past  four,  and  called  up 
our  peons,  determined,  if  possible,  to  accomplish  two 
long  stages  this  day ;  but  I  perceived  among  th^oa  a 


pi^ecQilsertcd  dispositioiB  'to  dela3r.  By  stoppings 
imder  learidiw  pr^encfoi^  mpoAth&  woad,  tbey  mode 
it  m  jonxxmy  of  pleasure.  Ncitwithstftiidmg  my  ut- 
most  eHiarrahMcr^  I  istialdrnotgiet  Hm^prtptBoMonBrnm- 
pbted;  titt  six  oVlo^;  €>n^  dbsttfdie  after  ai^oHtf^ 
waflidpposeid,  so  timt wv did' not  setoff  tiU  tmt'ali- 
iiBteB  iMfare  sereaift;; -' Ous^  c^^ 
-^  Fl»r  tint  finrt  league  we  v6Ae'€mpKgh  tbe  Mme 
llcantlfeHjr  wooded'  counti^'  se^i^  abMt  8(aii  Skids'; 
we  tl»t  passeA  on^r  a  larood  qnagmiiiej  iata^eeted 
heiis  and'  tbere  witih  di»te»'  ef '  algwrobasi  At 
aflbbuirtkree  Ic^dgnes  fi^tniFthe  repvesa^  we  mi^iided 
tlia^  gend^  rise  of  the  long  sandy^iSdge'wfaleh  tends 
ftom  Ifie;  ii{)p0r  MJd'laorb  norAem  table  londs^  aad 
toTMinator  at  tkei  angles  wherc  tiie^  Dl^saguadero 
empidesfita  waters  Into^  the  Beb6dert$»lat»1  Os  ttw 
oHutr  side)  wfaei^  tke  eurr^sM  (^  rain  wtt«  hdv^ 
werkad^  outf  ehaniiel^  #0  see  belo#  the  cfurfac^  of 
thri^ondy^'sofl  disitincbfifl^  Ume^ 

im  nearly  lipanspaMdt  strata  7' henee  die  naiHi^  gi^rw 
to  tlM  ridgii-44l[6  Alto^l^  Yeglo. 

Our  peboB}  at  <iie  diiManflef  ef  '  eirerf  kalfteagwei 
sft^pped  to'  axaMEgt  tiiste  saddles^  dr  dse  tO'  clmngi^ 
houses  ;.  tib^Bvafled  thenneives  of  every*' excuse  for 
driay^  tiie^iteresarasll'sfavrwed  grevte^  Bsumetj^  to^ 
getr£arwa]!d--4|facy  s^egnMi'^^  thai  w«  sfemd^ 
pimeedrno[fiB0terti)iaatlu5}r  please  Ttei  saddles  b^ 
dw  countrj^  uideii^  veef  earefolly  seifttred,  very  sooi^ 
beekmie^slaeiceinid;  aadtsuidi  ia  tihe  humb^  of  dotto 
and  pieees  plaeed  over  <met  anotiier,  ftat'  it;reqiiiredi^ 
altf  hMtr:  ten  fnnmtee  to  pu^  tibem  in  order;: 

As  we  readied  the*  summit  o£  tibe  asctot;  we  dis^ 
thietljr  saw  the  laif^  lidce/Bfebedero.    Th^nwmmWdf 

I  2 
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this  low  range  is  about  seven  leagoes  in  brtedth*;  it 
is  covered  ¥nith  trees  of  dbanar,  of  different  algarrobri 
mimosas,  of  retamo ;  bashes  of  retamo/  Bitsxi&lBqm;' 
hariUa,  xum^,  vidriera,  &c.  and  with  nmnieroitB  novd 
plants:  at  intervals,  this  shrubberjr  is  inteJhsectM.  wifb 
extensive  patches  of  scanty  pasturage.  No  WtftepKl 
met  with  all  the  way,  excepting  upon  Mre  onMsbskiiH, 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  rain.  Aftei'  desoeiidfti} 
the  opposite  .side,  we  reached  a  level  sandy  trlfttWil^ 
three  leagues  in  extent,  covered  with  thorny  teees:*'' 
At  half  past  two  we  reached  the  bank»>of  *tte 
river  Desaguadero.  The  surface  of  the  grotud^f tit 
the  neighbourhood  was  covered  witib  a  saUtne-'^efflchi 
rescence,  in  several  places  with  a  tolerably  thick -cvdlt 
of  salt.  The  river  was  ponsiderafaiy  lower  •thatt'ihi 
surface  of  the  country ;  its  banks  were  perpendiciitar 
to  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet :  at  the  fording  ptm 
the  bank  was  cut  in  a  slanting  direction^'  so'  a»iM 
admit  of  the  passage  of  carts  and  coaches,  batAe 
road  down  each  bank  was  very  steep ;  so  mudh  so^ 
that  it  was  necessary  to  make  our  two  men  alight 
They  mounted  behind  two  of  their  companions ;  M 
as  the  horses  of  these  .countries  had  never  eoq^eri- 
enced  the  load  of  two  persons  on  their  backs, 'thej 
began  to  kick  and  plunge,  and  one  of  the  men*  im 
thrown  off  upon  the  mai^in  of  the  river,  but  escmel 
with  no  other  hurt  than  a  good  ducking  in  .  the  salt 
water.  The  other  horse  also  kicked  and  pluitfri 
upon  feeling  a  load  upon  his  haunches,  Imt  ffe 
riders  managed  to  keep  their  seats,  and  arrived  in 
safety  at  the  opposite  bank.  The  river  wte  alMil 
one  hundred  feet  broad,  and  three  feet  deep.  The 
stream  was  clear,  and  flowed  slowly  to  the  east- 
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ward. !  .  When  I  fM^^e^  this  plaoe  in  January,  1826, 
^e  river  was.  vafordable^  and  it  was  necessary  to 
SQ^  tfaa  ferry- £urtherito  the  southward ;  at  tMs  time 
the.  current  waa  yeary  slow,  the  water  was  -muddy, 
fresh  tasted,!  and  at  least  fifteen  feet  deep,  in  its 
whole  breadth. 

.At  this  place  there  is  a  ferry  boat  for  the  con- 
v^ieiice  of  travellers ;  it  is  made  of  two  canoes,  each 
twenty 'feet  long,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  «f  a  large 
tree,.' eonnected  together  by  means  of  several  tough 
sticks,  lashed^  with  hide  thongs  :  a  large  platform  is 
^us  formed,  upon  which  equipage,  saddle^traps,  and 
paseng^iB ,  entrust  themselves.  Upon  the  opposite 
banks  iire  twoistrong  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground ;  from 
these  a  double  lasso  is  tightly  stretched.  On  the 
lasso  is  an  iron  ring^  from  which  a  hide  rope  is  se- 
cured to  the  raft,  and  the  ferryman,  by  means  of  the 
transverse  rope,  hauls  the  floating  platform  from 
aide  >  to  side  at  his  jpleasure.  The  charge  for  ferrying 
is  half  a  real  (tiiree-penee)  for  each  passenger,  and 
the  same  for  ^ach  horse  load  of  baggage.  The  horses 
are  made  to  s^ufdm  over  in  a  body,  one  .being  tied  to 
the.canoe  by  ^means  of  a  lasso,  as  without  this  pre- 
caution it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  and  catch 
the  others.  The  hut  in  which  the  ferryman  resides 
lis  a  miserable,  dark, ,  filthy  hole.  The  ferryman 
himself  is  an  iU4oaking  swarthy  fellow;  his  family 
are  a  set  of  half-naked^  i^e,  dirty  creatures,  and 
when  we  were  there- were  entirely  without  food  of 
any  s<Mi/.:^  they  had  neither  a  chair  nor  a  table,  and 
their  rancha  was  fflled  witli  dxtt  and  rpbbish ;  yet 
this  miserable  beangr  was  brother  >to  one  of  the 
judges  at  Nendora,  n  principal  merchant,  a  man 
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known  to  all  fcareigsners-— one  wfao  prifles  hinuMlf 
upon  hi&  taate  for  the  habits  .asid  customs  Jtxf  the 
English,  and  whose  house  is  well  Bup^edL  with  «i- 
oellent  Biitish  furniture. 

The  river  Desaguadero  takes  its  rise  iaaam  tfe 
overflowings  of  the  extensive  lakes  dt  QvmnatmdMb 
which  eover  great  part  of  the  Travesia  to  tSte  aoivdi- 
ward  aiid  eastward  of  San  Juan,  into  whidt 
the  two  considerable  rivers  of  San  Juan  and  Mi 
doza  empty  themselves.  The  Desaguadero  is  tlMce- 
fore  the  continuation  of  the  vnited  rivers^  or  hmm 
properly  the  drainage  of  the  lakes  foilowing.  mmA] 
die  course  of  the  range  of  the  Alto  del  Ycflo^  alMg 
its  western  base,  until  it  becomes  lost  in  the  hdoe 
Beb^rOj  which  is  at  the  south  eastern  terminalkHi 
of  this  range.  The  body  of  water  which  flows  iHid 
the  Bebedero  mi^t  be  considerable ;  the  stream  is  of 
the  depth  already  described  for  three  months  ui  the 
year,  when  it  constantly  runs  at  the  rate  of  twiemilM 
per  hour.  The  quantity  of  water  flowing  into  the 
lake  from  the  river  Tunuyan  must  greatly  exceed 
the  quantity  brought  by  the  Desaguadero.  Tin 
JSebedero  lake  must,  therefore,  be  very  deep  to  con- 
t^in  Us  confined  circumference  so  vast,  a  body  of 
water.  .  As  the  quantity  lost  by  evaporation  mnt 
be  very  small,  and  as  no  apparent  outlet  exists^  jt 
follows  that  the  waters  are  i^ain  lost  by  very  rapil 
subterranean  filtration,  for  at  one  s^ison  of  the  yesr 
the  Bebedero  is  much  diminished  in  size,  and  its 
waters  are  strongly  saline,  so  much  so,  that  gmi 
part  of  the  marginal  space  which  has  become  dry  .m 
covered  with  a  thick  incrustation  of  salt,  whidi  is 
anaually  oollecied  from  the  surfwe  and  taioen  awqr 
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tw  fiale.  A  somewhat  gimil^r  salina  iniorostation 
appears  4uriiig  the  winter  and  jBpring  aeago^ys,  on  the 
dried  margins  o£  the  Guanacache  lakes,  but  this,  Wf^^ 
taining  a  greater  portion  of  the  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  sodm  is  not  used  £or  domestic  purposes. 
Ill  laot^  the  whole  plain,  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Cor^ 
dUlera,  is  a  loose  and  sandy  soil,  greatly  impregnated 
with  aalii>e  matter^  which  seems  inimical  to  the 
growth  of  pasture  in  the  natural  way,  and  to  those. 
vi^retaMe  i^rpduotions  most  useful  to  man.  This 
immcffise  traet  pf  ewntry  is  therefore  properly  called 
the  Travesiay  or  the  desert ;  much  resembling  simir 
lar  traots  constituting  a  ^eat  portion  of  northern 
A&iok  It  is  wigujar  that  asoil,  by  nature  so  comt 
pletely  sterile,  should^  by  the  assistance  (^irrigation 
atone^  beixMne  the  most  £^1ile  imaginable :  the  saline 
matter^  in  a  soil  so  lij^t^  by  the  assistance  of  constant 
moisture^  appeaars  the  most  adiye  stinnilant  tP  vege^ 
taticNo,  and  serves  as  »eyer-i£EuHng  manure. 

.  Heeurrii]^  tp  «ur  inanratiyev<^After  crossing  the 
idvter  we  travelled  ^  d>ort  distance  over  the  Travesia, 
and  at  three  jo'dock  reached  the  post-house  of  Desa* 
gnaderou  This  jd^^  is  sjtaated  in  die  midst  of  the 
Traveria;  there  is  here  not  tlie  least  trace  of  vege. 
tation  exceptifig  the  few  thorny  bushes  and  sajine 
plants  which  |^ow  over  the  desert ;  it  is  at  a  consi^ 
derable  distance  fmm  any  fresh  water.  These  were 
two  huts-— *Qne  being  a  mere  open  shed,  with  a  few 
dead  bushee  up<m  the  «ides  to  ke^  off  the  force  of 
the  wind*  bi  this  rShed  we  saw  five  or  six  men  and 
women  squatted  upon  the  groimd^  arpund  a  fire 
made  in  the  middle  of  it ;  they  were  hi^f  naked^ 
and  their  long  dark  hair  hung  loosely  down  their 
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backs*— theii*  copper-coloured   fytees  ^aad.^  fevomms 
looks    gave    them    completely^  the  -  aaab  eii  >  lodkn 

savages.      :  .  .••■.•"    f'.»*vi.;-u^      .^J^lt'/n' 

'The  other  ;hut  was  a  miserable  low'limreLIhMlt'of 
sticks^  plastered  over  with  mud;  the-  ^ntaf^iiis 
thatched  with  rushes ;  the  door-way  was  so  ilosit tint 
it  could  not  be  entered  without  stooping.  On  mar 
arrival  I  went  to  the  postmaster^  who'waa.  IfaeiBMBt 
savage  looking. of  the  whole  set,  aiid  begged. ;]iiiii4o 
let  me  have  a  change  of  horses  as  quieklyiatf-paariMc, 
in  order  that  we  might  complete  anoHier  Btagci  istAe 
course  of  that  day :  this  he  positively  refused  to  <jdo 
till  next  morning,  alleging  as  an  excuse  <lliafe  (the 
horses  were  not  at  hand,  and  could  not  bi»  collfacftd 
in  sufficient  time  to  move  away  at  once.  -       • ;  i  ::^  m. 

To  this  he  had  been  instigated  1^  our  '"peosmymbo 
on  this  occasion  no  less  than  in  all  others  llad  jkne 
their  utmost  to  retard  our  prepress.  I  observed'  ihrt 
the  moment  the  coach  stopped,  one  of  oiir  d^vefs 
stole  away  to  the  people  in  the  shed,  and  entared 
into  conversation  with  the  postmaster:  anticipatiiig 
this,  I  endeavoured  to  be  the  first  to  address  the  post- 
master, but  in  this  intention  I  was  defeated  by  the 
cunning  of  our  guides.  I  used  much  perjsuaskm  to 
induce  him  to  procure  horses,  but  in  vain.  My  com- 
panions were  very  anxious  to  proceed,  as  th^  bad 
formed  many  fearful  apprehensions  in  remaining 
here  all  night,  ftom  the  roguish  and  savage  appeu^ 
ance  of  the  people.  They  took  possession  of  Ae 
plastered  hovel,  and  as  it  had  no  door  they  di^w  up 
the  coach  close  against  the  entrance;  and,  thus-berri- 
cadoed,  they  became  satisfied  of  their  security-:  'we 
of  cburse  continued  to  sleep  in  the  coach.    No  water 
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was  to  be  obtained  here — the  people  had  to  fetch  it 
from!  the  dktaaoe  of  four  leagues,  from  a  farm- 
house^i  named  Tbrtugas,  to  which  place  water  is 
broiighifaf^a  small  canal,  seyeml  miles  long,  from 
the  rirer  Tunuyvn.  The3r  faring  their  supply,  of 
water-  fr^om-  Tortagas  in  two  small  banfels,  carried 
on  tiie  back<^of  ahorse.  Their  store  was  now  ex- 
pended ;f  itheyr  faad^.howev^,  a  smaU  supply  of  wine, 
which- they  #old  to  me,  bbA  this  in  some  d^ree  re- 
eoneiled^  my  companions  to  the  want  of  water.  The 
people;hiKre  as  usual  had  no  bread,  but  our  company 
was  suppUed  .  by  the  postmaster  with  some  beef 
roasted  over  Hie  embers,  a  kind  of  fare  to  which  they 
had  now.  become*  completely  reconciled.  We  were 
disappointed  in  not  having  our  usual  meal  a£  tea 
supplied  by  our  canteen,  but  we  made  up  for  it.  as 
weU  as  we  could  fajr  a  small  supply  of  milk,  which 
the  postmaster  was  able  to  afford  us. 

April  83:^-^1  rose  this  morning  befwe  break  of 
day  to  bastea  .the  postmaster  in  sending  for  the 
horses :  when  they  came  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
me  that  six  horses  were  necessary  for  the  coach,  on 
account  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  but  as  I  considered 
this  an  attempt  at  imposition,  I  refrised  to  accede  to 
it  Although  Z  would  only  pay  for  five,  he  put  six 
horseslto  the  coach,  and  as  the  distance  to  the  next 
po8t*house  of  Corsl  de  Cuero  was  eleven  leagues,  I 
paid  f&r  ijie  hire  of  eleven  horses  and  postillion, 
fifteen  doUais  seven  reales. 

We  left  ^  this  miserable  -place  at  b  quarter  past 
seven.  .  The  road  layover  the  great. Travesia,  or 
desert,  which  extends. all  the  way  to  Mimdoza,  and 
beyond  it  to  the  foot  of  the  CordiUera.     Thethcuny 
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trees  hei^i  we  not  so  xiiimevom  w  ihef  aie  ft  little 
more  to  the  westwaard,  but  the  sandy  plain,  wbaOf 
deimd  of  pasture,  k  thiifly  covered  with  fcnr  Imnhfs 
of  variouB  jyennns,  verbenas,  and  saline  pltmtM,  xmi^ 
axid  vidrienu  Barilla  plants  were  in  great  afafusdt 
anoe.  I  disoovered  here  also  «  trailing  fitEmt^  ■ 
new  genus,  somewhat  allied  to  the  faiinnw. 

At  die  distance  of  four  leagues  we  passed  hy  Iks 
£arm-h0nse  of  Toitugas :  this  place  is  now^ 
as  a  post-honse,  that  of  the  Desagnadero 
removed ;  the  posting  stage  is  now  firom  Sea  la 
to  Represa,  and  from  Bepresa  to  Tortugas  axtaen 
leagues,  the  postmasters  sending  with  the  travieller  « 
relay  of  horses,  which  are  changed  at  the  Italf  dis- 
tance on  the  Alto  del  Yeso,  where  a  coral  is  mads 
for  the  more  convenient  catching  of  the  ftniTrn^H, 

I  shall  here  digress  to  describe  the  post-lumse  of 
Tortugas,  as  I  lately  found  it  on  my  return  £ran 
Chile.  It  is  a  v«ry  miserable  hovd,  kept  hy  an 
ladian  looking  fellow,  who  has  an  excellent  atud  of 
harses. 

Close  by  it  is  the  Estancia  house  of  one  Ilelgasb^ 
tiie  father  of  Antonio  Delgado,  lihe  secretary  ttf 
government  in  Mendoza,  a  young  man,  who  in  pniat 
of  intelligence,  quick  perception,  liberal  sentimeiA 
mded  I^  the  most  disinterested  patriotisBoiy' 
pecsonaiactivity,  and  vivacity  of  character,  has 
been  equalled  in  Mendoza ;  he  has  been  at  the  hitmi 
and  has  borne  all  the  brunt  of  the  attacks  of  Hkm 
Pehicones  or  fanatic  party,  who  with  their  riches 
and  influence  endeavoured  to  stifle  the  rising. «p|ri( 
of  illumination  and  freedom.  The  broths  of  this 
Delgado  is  a  pei&ct  ^ucho,  very  dark,  of  BEmch 
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m^mtityf  ^toiyh  af  tttfe  mftif iiigtMBt ;  lie  warafamit 
:to'«(^penB'imr  inmalfQr:tlie>  thecitate, 

>aad^  tinp  sunt  tine;  to  giro  paff«  *te-m(  flopr  BaJil» 
iwiiiek  he  yropwtd  ^wildmg  t  the  wtete  liaa  mflfeiwl 
iffiicii  tiuayear  for  want  cf  uraten;  the  caiuft  wkKk 
liidierfee  rapplied  the  Hadenda  had  beem  icxiiiipletGty 
choked  4]^  i  with  lihnrial  mattery  he  ihad^abeadjr 
ribaiMsd  it^eaoe^  bat  itaa  ^luddytiigani  filled ;ii^s  ^ 
diftatiee  ihs  csnal  irae  broagfat:  from  dM  rfarer 
^Paaaatctyanmn  tkiiily  i&See  i;  be  propdeed  lopeiiii^ 
aa  antfardy  Bew  aind  Ivger  ehanBcl,  whieh  he^hqpeA 
would  B#t  require  renewing  mace,  tiban  mm  -m 
fnoEUU  ■'•  --         >     -^*    ■■■- 

"TSie  joufffief  >€rfer  tSuB  biiag  stagg  trfelevm  Irng— i^ 
^t"  thirty-three  miles,  was  as  tedleoi  as  can  be  imQ»* 
evened ;  tbecoaiitey  was  a  perfect  4eaert»  we  did  not 
«eeaisiiigie-«x,:h«i9e,  #viQ<lKrAmmaL  AATontiir 
gas  we  obsahTtd  sMor  the.  awrgin  of  the  small  canai^ 
patches  «cxf /gsiss^^piDodiieed^'by  the  aid  of  the  fiterii 
wid^rfaioD^ibf  tfaeimgatiiigii^^  TwoleagMa 
beyond  Toiti^fas  ivre  met  a  onnpany  <f£  Meudoaa 
otii^Heigbleen  in  imiiber,  laden  with  wine  and  figa^ 
fafaind  to  Bnenos  Ajnpesu  When. we  had  arzmd 
wattnlua  league  of  tike  Coral  4e  Cuero/ionejof  tfaf 
bkid  wheels  of  oar  coach  brdse ;  the  nave  c^eaed 
gireatly^  aO'  tbat  i Ae  apeifieiB  eeased  to  huve  any  &7b^ 
ttefls;  recaame  was  hadi  to  the  only  remedy  i£he 
^naitiy.  afioBds  in  andi  cases  strips  of  wet  bide 
iwece :  lashed  ixnmi  like  onave,  which,  as  they&ied^ 
ia  some  ateasuM  emapressed  ithe  openings,  and' at 
all  i^ents  prevented  :the  expansion  fimn  btaomiag 
greater.  HerosbiNilB  a  little  grass  was  sectti«  indi» 
eating  ^at  Wf  weie  appTMchingrtiie  Umits  of  iilrii^ 
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gation.  We  reached  the  post-house  ofiitfae  Coondde 
.Ouero  a  little  before  noon;  this  ccmsisteii ra^sdjrr of 
one  large  miserable  rancho,  kept  fay  people  .^wdfy 
miserable;  around  it  was  a  large  eoral  of  stakesiftr 
the  cattle...  The  temperature  of  the  aiiT: i^t  ntitcm  wm 
S&^)  Fahrenheit^  The  road  over  the  deseirt  vras  9aid 
to  be  etiually  heavy  and  sandy  as  the  staga.we 
^ed  this  monuiig ;  I  therefore  consented  «Q<]iiie 
six  horses  for  the  coach,  and  as  the  distapioeL^to  Ae 
next  stage  of  Coro  Corto  was  nine  leagues^  I .  .paid 
thirteen  dollars  for  the  charge  of  horses.  .  Wbea  I 
returned  last  year  from  Mendoza,  I  fouiid  the  post- 
house  removed  to  a  place  called  Las  Pirguitas^.alKnit 
half  a  league  nearer  Tortugas ;  I  shall  therefore  di- 
gress to  describe  it. 

.  Tlie  post-house  of  Las  Pirguitas  is  eight  leetgOBB 
from  Tortugas :  it  consists  of  three  miserable  iMvds 
constructed  merely  of  rushes,  without  dooEB^  ror  any 
of  the  usual  rude  furniture.  It  is  kept  by  a  very 
tall  stout  good-natured  fellow,  named  Loreiia>  Go- 
mez, who  has  a  large  family,  and  many  grand-chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  are  huddled  together  in  tlus.pjlaa 
little  better  than  a  pig-stye.  Formerly  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  Spanish  government  to  give  to  the 
post-masters  at  all  the  different  stages  a  laarge  tyaft 
of  freehold  ground ;  and  it  was  usual  to  assiart  them 
with  loans  of  cows,  sheep,  and  horses,  by  whidi 
means  they  became  independent,  and  had  such,  aa  in- 
terest in  their  possessions  as  could  not  £ul  to  affiiid 
the  most  certain  facilities  to  commercial  and  govern- 
ment intercourse.  Hence  many  of  the  earlier  settlen 
among  the  Indians  have,  in  progress  of  time,  .growa 
into  large  farmers,  and  have  become  persons  of  oon- 
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siderable  itfflutoc^&i' their  several  prcmniees.    Some 
of  these  postitmBtigrs  have  saved  nothing,  Mhers  httre 
degefneratiod  t6  Indian-like  ■■  habitd  t    to  tHrae    prow 
peHy  wtis  bf  lid'Valncf/so  loAg  to  they  remained^M; 
then*  efl»e,  laHji^Mvdd  obtain  plenty  to  eat  andidrinks 
they  BoUgbe'ttdn;  f^  drtifidal  comforts,  dfiviiieh  they 
were  ignorant,  and  isolong  as  mere  animatiBationcdnld 
be  mamiained,  and  they  had  free  use  of  the  only'  pleHH 
sui^  they  kitew,  they  were  contented  and  haj^^  sedk^ 
ing  no  advance  beyond  the  condition  of  the  savage 
liberty  tliey  enjoyed.   We  have  a  remaikable  iiAtahoe 
of  this  ^ven  in  present  times  in  the  case  before  ns. 
General  San  Martin,  when  he  first  directed  his  views 
towards  CSnle  and  Pern,  and  began  to  establish  him^ 
self  in  Mendoza,  found  the  post  of  the  Cond  de 
Cuero  vbry  ill  attended  to :  acquainted  with  'this 
Lorenzo^'Gome?,  tmd  knowing  the  obligingness  of 
his  disposition^  he  made  him  a  grant  of  a  piece  of 
ground  nine  miles  long,  upon  the  river  Tunuyan^ 
and  three  miles  broad,  and  set  him  up  in  this  spot 
of  the  Pearguitas.    Although  this  man  has  lost  the 
greater  part  of  hfis  stock  from  the  predatory  incnr- 
sionis  of  the  Indians,  he  still  owils  400  capital  horses, 
1,000  sheep,  a  large  flock  of  goats,  and  several  hun* 
dred  homed  cattle;  yet  no  one  would  believe  the 
miserable  condition  in  which  this  family,  above  twenty 
in  number,  exist ;  neither  man,   woman,  nor  child 
seem  ever  ei^aged  in  any  useful  occupation ;   they 
are  all  barely  clothed  in  ragged  ponchos  and  worn 
out  flannels ;  their  skins  covered  with  filth  and  dirt ; 
their  long  wiry  hair  loosely  han^ng  over  their  faces 
and  down  their  backs  ;  their  hovels  open  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  wind  on  all  sides  ;  no  chairs  on  whidh 
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to  veBt  theur  Umbis ;  no  otb^i  iMd  tlMA  tb0  lUk 
ground,  oiwer  wkiidia  bi4e  of  ajtotipktyCidMep  skte 
aie-  stretched^  and  yet  all  at^  fat,  keatthy^  tuMi:  Mb' 
tMtedu  It  is  iiapoflftible  for  any  ORe,  wBo  liMm^Mr 
vitnjHtoed  sueb  aeeBes,  ta  form,  ntk  ad€i|iiate  cbnrtp^ 
tk«!  of  flie  very  degraded  exiatence  of  HaeBtkfmoifjki 
TIm  '^isf'  9  idir  afieeimen  of  a  great  part  o£  tha  imk^ 
bkatatar  ^  these  proviHees^,  who,  posteased  ^  tte 
Tubsnt  ample  and  abundaBt  riches,  enj.^  ibOtfaBteg*:  Hak 
thft  estreme'ef  poverty  and  misery.  WtthmHk' 
limita  of  Soa  Luis,  aad  more  especially  rw  Ikch  pi# 
vineeof  MeodoKa,  the  traveller  finds  -fiitnty  to-^MItik 
the  post-houses ;  a  latnb  is  at  all  times  to*  be  bcMigHC 
fSor  two^  reals — one  shillii^ ;  bread  may  also  *  be  obi^ 
tanaed  at  most  of  the  post-houses :  indeed;  in.  tUf 
tiiird  ptort  of  the  route,  not  only  does  a  trairalUr 
meet  with  better  fave  and  greater  civility  llnd  wlUif^ 
dignees,  but  he  has  given  to  him  the  beat  homs;  ioft 
is  forwarded  wiih  greater  dispatch. 
■'  From  this  place  I  could  distinetly  pereei«n»  tkr 
distant  GcMrdillera  at  sun-set,  with  the  peakr  Qf7!^i|iidjtu 
gato,  towering  above  the  undulatiag  line  of  snow : 
s&  distinct  was  the  outline^  that  I  am  sure  11  mfgU- 
have  been  seen  at  afisur  greater  distance ;  a  dii^tct  liM 
drawit  between  Tupungato  and  this  place  wrilf  ibea^ 
snre  about  150  miles :  many  have  informed  niethfi^ 
bave  frequently  seen  the  same  peak  from  S«fc  IrJm^- 
ar  direct  distance  of  218  miles;  while  othms,  aai 
anumg  them  General  San  Marthi,  have  assiiMd  mi 
tbey  have  even  seen  it  at  the  Monro  de  San  Josft;'  li 
distance  of  S56  miles.  The  height  of-  TnpoBgatt; 
far  reasons  stated  in  another  place,  I  cafeulafee  it 
15^000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :    we 
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therefoi^e  jtt4g[e  of  the  clearness  of  the  atmoeqpheie 
ei\|o7e4  in  tibds^iie  cUioate,' bjr  the  cofaufwratiw^ 
greater  distance  ft  which  equal  elevations  may  be 
seen ;in. ^enept lAacea.  Tupviigatalxxre  £r(»* this 
place  Why  &,;  the  variation  from  efaservaliOBs  I 
made  ip:  yews  figQ  may  1^  assumed  at  IS"*  east.      . 

At  the  post4u>iMe  ^  the  Coral:  ^  GueiN),  I  ikiet 
an  Englishman  who  hrtd^heen  adeiserter  fir(nn;£[e^ 
neral  Bereaford's  army;  and  now  with  difficiilty 
spoke  his  native  timgue^  He  was  ift  channAei^  fot 
he  was  then  tipiding,  and  had  set  himself  in  for  the 
pleasures  of  d^rading  himself  ta  a  condition  which 
even  these  savage  peasantry  seldom  descend  to^  He 
was  a  kind  of  pedlar,  selling  tobacco,  paper  far  aer 
gars,  spirits,  sugar,  yerbat  and  such  like  groceries  as 
entor  into  the  few  wants  of  the  gaudios,  receiving  in 
return  hides,  cattle^  or  com.  His  head  quarters  an 
at  Mendoite,  where  he  is  an  4iabitado  of  a  native 
merchant. 

We  left  the  post4iouse  of  Coral  de  Cuero  at  half- 
past  twelve^  and  proceeded  on  our  journey.  Our 
road  at  first  passed  over  the  desert»  but  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ahwt  half  a  league  we  came  within 
sight  of  the  river  Tunuyan,  along  whose  banks 
we  (xmtinued  to  travel  aU  the  way  to  Retamo^  a 
distance  of  100  mil^&  At  this  place,  the  river 
turns  to  the  southward,  and  finally  empties  itr 
self  into  the  Bebedero  lake,  as  already  stated. 
Hereabout  are  severid  cultivated  patches  oi  ground. 
About  half  the  way  to  the  next  stage  the  road 
passes  through  a  grassy  district  every  now  and 
then^  verging  close  to  the  angular  turnings  of  H^ 
river ;  the  banks  are  nearly  perpendiciAlar  to  lAe 
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depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  fi^,  the  "wHoie  Mrfl'^fiiS]^ 
loose  and  saxsdy ;  the  bii^adth  of  tiie'  Mreaitt  inliitatf 
places  iis  considerable,  varying  from  a^^usH^ter  fB^MIf 
a  itnile;  the  stream  is  contmnaUyelK^t^ihj^  A^tlbdMS 
dividing  itself  into  two  or  mOre  brdneh\^,  HKjilHllk 
continnal  removal  of  old  banks,  and  tfiA^'^^r^Mi^  di^ 
sitiohs  of  others.      The  rem^d»  »f  ll9ie'^^^iM^4 
through  an  arid  sandy  dMrict,  oh  which^h^#'  taMH 
and  bushes,  common  throughout  the  TrisinfefeHL  '*'*^' 
continued  at  intervals  to  approach' the  an^gfulai'iteih' 
ingB  of  t&e  river.    At  half  pai^t  two  tlie  thJgjriSitoiMtt 
rose  to  70"  Fahrenheit ;  the  day  continiiftd ''  cKlMyt 
We  passed  through  the  village  of  0>ro''tkAiMk 
half-past  four :  this  is  a  small  village  c6n^ist^|f  tf 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  huts  built  of  sun-dried  %ri Alt 
each  surrounded  by  gardens^  enclosed  by  mud'  jmHIr^ 
there  is  a  church  with  a  small  square!  turi^  '^hnMnf 
a  bell  in  it:  the  whole  place  presented  tli^  a}t|iMlK 
ance  of  extreme  poverty.     The  post-house  of  CoW 
Corto  is  nearly  two  miles  beyond  the  vitlagi&.     Ilrt 
postmaster  had  removed  here  only  twenty  dajW' biS^ 
fore  from  the  old"  post-house,  which  wifti^  anilOiiJf' 
league  in  advance :  his  hut  was  not  yet  'fiitJIgMi^ 
though  thatched  with  rushes ;  the  walls,  WhSdi'  iMeM' 
constructed   of  stakes  and  bushes.   Were  iDU9i^-'^^ 
mudded  over,  and  the  wind  blew  in  at  aH '  piMel!- 
Another  shed  built  near  to  it,  served  as  Ui0^chAMii|^'' 
place:    there  was  no  other  habitation  nettir  tb^^W^ 
The  postmaster  was  a  very  dvil  well-behaT^'^^lkadS'' 
and  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  seVei:*^  giWiHr* 
up  sons  and  two  daughters,  with  thefr  husbarilM!'' 
were  no  less  obliging.     On  our  arrival  all  bttttlM ' 
about  to  prepare  a  meal  for  us;  they  had  iiiy  tneft' 
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to  offer,  but^.tlbPee  fowls  were :  ldllecl».  cut  up,  and 
stewed  iu  a,  iutg/^ .eartlieu  pot.  The  broth,  though 
smoked,^  and ^  the  fowls^  though  hard  and  .ta^td/^ss^ 
w^e  both  weltoined  by  our  travellera,  as  it  was  a 
change^  ilii9itpmhich  they  had  not,  for- a  long 
tune,  been  ai9iaatapEied<L  The  people  here  slept  in 
the  opea  Air,  hi  preference  to  the  half-covered  hitt ; 
none  of  them,  not  even  the  postmast^,  had  a  bed  ^ 
no/one  cast  off  his  clothes ;  but  ?ach,  stretching  out  iE^ 
dried  hide  upon  the  bare  ground,  laid  upon  it ;  anum" 
berof  saddkHdoths  were  spread  thereon,  and  th^ 
cohered  themselyes  with  their  ponchos.  The  women 
slept  in  the  same  manner  inside  the  hut,  but  it  is  usual 
fiur.&majes  to  sleep  also  in  the  open  air«  The  wind 
blew  boisterouslj,  so  much  so,  that  before  we  retiied 
to .  fdeep^  we  could  not  keep  a  candle  alight  in  the 
coaehv  Thes^  huts,  like  all  those  in  these  parts  of  the 
country,  hare  no  doors.  I  was  for  some  time  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  these  people  should  thus, 
prefer  sle^pxog  exposed  to  the  boiSta*ous  winds,  -in 
the:  open  air,  iii  prefercoice  to  the  shelter  of  a  roof; 
but  on  a  better  acquaintatice  with  the  country^  the 
cai^  became  evident.  ^  It  is  owing  to  the  dread  oi 
the.benchuca,  a  winged  variety  of  the  dmeic;  it  is 
in  shape  and  form  like  thci  common  hoU6e*bug,  but 
of  the  siK  of  our  cockchafS^.  This  insect  conceals 
itself  by  day  in  tb^  thatch  and  cane  roofii^  of  the 
houses,  and  sallies  forth  by  night  in  quest  of  food; 
the  people  therefore  {daee  their-  beds  at  some 
distance  from  the  hut,  and  always  to  wind* 
ward,  to^  avoid  their  attacks.  They  annoy  man- 
kind after  the  humner  of  our  common  house-bug,; 
but   from  thieir  sise  are  tmific  enemies.    .  They 
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are  thin  and  flat,  like  the  common  hug ;  but  after 
satiating  themselves  with  the  blood  of  man,  thef 
become  quite  round ;  they  take  from  him  as  mud 
blood  as  the  ordinary  medicinal  leach.  Cleanlinen 
and  care  is  not  of  the  same  avail  against  the  bendiuci 
as  against  the  common  bug,  since,  being  wiiiged,  it 
can  transport  itaelf  from  one  place  to  anothera  .It  v 
common  over  the  districts  of  Mendoza,  San  Juaa, 
and  the  more  northern  provinces.  In  the  town 
of  Mendoza,  this  insect  is  very  numerous  ;  and  one 
of  the  reasons  why  all  the  roofs  are  covered  over  viA 
a  plastering  of  mud,  is  to  prevent  a  harbour  tor  ibm 
enemy  to  mankind :  in  Mendoza  the  inhabitants,  both 
men  and  women,  generally  prefer  sleeping  in  tb 
court-yards  of  their  houses;  but  when  they  dff 
sleep  in  doors,  it  is  an  imdeviating  custom,  befioie 
retiring  to  rest,  to  examine  the  walls  caxefiilly, « 
the  benchucas  generally  crawl  out  of  their  hidog 
place  in  the  canes  of  the  roof  after  dusk. 

April  24. — I  rose  very  early,  to  urge  iiigpn^^li, 
and  by  five  o'clock  the  horses  were  collected  in  the 
coral.  The  morning  was  extremely  clear»  and  I 
could  distinguish  a  long  extent  of  the  distant  Ckxrdil- 
lera ;  Tupungato  was  particularly  remarkable.  Tk 
charge  of  the  postmaster  for  our  meal  was  man 
than  we  had  hitherto  paid ;  it  was  two  doUaca  and  i 
half.  The  posting  charge  to  the  next  stage  of  Ja 
Dormida,  a  distance  of  nine  leagues,  tar  eleven  hona 
was  nine  dollars.  We  left  the  post-house  of  Goo 
Corto  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  our  course  being  fiv 
the  most  p«rt  west  The  road  continued  to  leadcynr 
the  saline  and  sandy  desert,  and  at  intervals,  whoe 
the  angular  turns  of  the  river  approached  the  road, 
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we  pM8^  close  to  the  Talm)rftti.  During  this  day 
I  obsertied  numei^ous  flights  of  a  small  green  parrot 
called  catitas,  very  common  all  omer  this  immense 
travedia :  they  are  smaller  than  a  tmrtle  dove. 

On  the  ro^  we  passed  a  large  trodp  of  mules, 
laden  with  battels  cf  wine,  proceeding  from  Mettdo^a 
to  Buenos  Ayfes.  We  reached  the  post-honse  of 
La  Dormida  at  half-past  ten.  This  place  consists 
of  three  very  wretched  htits  t  butt  the  postmaster  wad 
obliging,  and  provided  ns  with  excellent  horses. 

The  day  was  remarkably  fine,  and  the  horizoii 
extremely  clear,  so  that  the  Cordillera  was  sharply 
defined ;  these  stupendous  mountain  ranges  became 
more  distinct  as  we  advanced ;  the  sight  of  them  en- 
gendered feelings  of  great  interest  and  deep  an^dety ; 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  my  large  cavalcade,  the 
great  inconvenience  and  serious  loss  that  would  en- 
due hi  Case  of  our  detention;  but,  above  all,  the 
i^tuatkn  of  my  wife,  and  the  fSear  that  She  might  not 
be  able  to  accomplish  so  tedioila  and  so  laborious  a 
jotirney,  exdted  teReefAijftss  of  intently  anxiety. 

To  the  neitt  stage  of  Las  Catitas,  distant  sbt 
leagues,  I  paid  for  eleven  ImmMcs  aiid  the  postillion 
five  dollars.  Ottr  road  continued  oveir  the  dame  kind 
of  travesia :  thorny  trees  of  cha&ar  and  algaroba 
abounded;  and  tbe  nund,  vidriera,  and  retamo, 
which  in  most  parts  Of  the  desert  are  mere  bushes, 
here  attain  thf  heiglht  of  trees,  and  aeqtdre  a  Central 
thick  wooded  st^^.  We  passed  on  the  rbad  four 
troops  of  mtdes  loaded  with  barrels  of  Mendoi^a 
wine ;  they  ccMdist6d  of  fifty,  forty-two,  forty,  and 
thirty  mules.  At  twenty  minutes  past  tW6  We 
reached   the  post-houiie  of  Las  Catitas.    This  Was 
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one  of  the  neatest  post-houses  I  had  s^&aC  vjpon  the 
journey ;  it  consisted  of  a  range  of  buUtfingp  CW* 
structed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  plastered  axnootiHy^jmi 
white-washed ;  in  front  was  a  neat  corridor  {,-  bie^ilri 
the  house,  and  on  one  side,  was  a  large  gairdeiv  en- 
closed by  a  rammed  earthen  wall.    On  mjr.r^ixin 
from  Mendoza,  last  year,  I  was  surprised  to  -'f^tam 
the  miserable  and  ruinous  appearance  of  this  plw^ 
In  this  province,  owing  to  the  luiture  of  tbe  \tcSi§ 
both  adobe  buildings  and  rammed  walls  quiddy  diir 
int^rate  and  tumble^to  pieces,  from  the  efELorescwK 
of   the    saline   particles    which    are    disseminatoi 
throughout  its  substance.     The  same  is  evesi^Mea 
in  Mendoza :  whenever  the  houses  are  neglecto^i^Afl 
rammed  earthen  walls  forming  the  endosiunes  poos 
crumble  to  pieces,  and  require  to  be  renewed  ;ev)Bqr 
four  or  five  years.     The  postmaster  does  not  at  ji#* 
sent  reside  here ;  but  the  relays  are  provided  hjf 
servants,  who   are  disobliging  and  unw^iUing.     ,  I 
paid  here,  for  charges  of  posting  to  the  next 'stage 
of  Rodeo  de  Chacon,  a  distance  of  six  leagues,  ei^ 
dollars,  five  reals.     We  started  again  upon  our  jtilir- 
ney  at  five  minutes  before  three,  and  passed  alosag 
the  winding  banks  of  the  river  Tunuyan ';  for  tibr 
greater  part  of  the  way  the  desert  continues  to  be 
covered,  only  more  thickly  than  usual,  with  mhhjamm 
kind  of  wood-treefi  of   chanar,  algaroba,  niiiiKjeih 
retamo,  atamisque,  and  others,  together  with  busbn' 
of  barilla,  vidriera,  xume,  and  lyciuuu    vHere  Is  .ate 
abundantly   seen  the   pretty   diminutive    miincih 
called  retortuno,  with  its  beautiful,  regolarly  spivA 
and  yellow  seed  vessels.     Tlie  bed  of  the  river  k 
about  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  soil^  and. 
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the  banks  quite  perpendicular:  it  is  very  broad; 
and  the  stream  spreads  over  it  in  different  arms, 
divided  by  numerous  banks  of  alluvial  matter,  which 
shift  their^  ttitnation,  and  change  the  course  of  the 
river j  icentinnidly.  The  day  was  very  sultry ;  at 
half-past  two  the  thermometer  was  9S**  Fahrenheit. 
We  arriTed  at  the  post-house  of  the  Rodeo  de  Cha- 
con'at  ten  minutes  before  five.  This  had  been  one 
of  the  most  rapid  stages  we  had  made :  since  we  had 
reached  the  post-road  we  had  travelled  twenty-one 
leagues,  or  sixty-liuree  miles,  and  accomplished  it 
before  five  in  the  afternoon. 

'The  post-house  of  Rodeo  de  Chacon  was  very 
miser^Ie ;  it  consisted  of  two  very  wretched  ran- 
chos,  and  the  horses  were  very  bad.  The' situ- 
ation's within  si^ht  of  the  river  Tunuyan.  Large 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  are  reared  here ;  the  sight 
of  goats  was  quite  novel  to  us.  After  partaking  of 
our  usual  meal,  we  retired  to  rest,  with  the  consola- 
tion* that  we  should  next  day  reach  Mendoza. 

April  25  J— ^I  rose  as  uisual  very  early,  in  order 
to  hasten  tbk  .prepan^tionS  for  our  departure  ;  every 
body  displayed  more  than  usual  cheerfulness,  in  the 
hope  that,  after  this  day's  journey,  they  would 
enjoy  a  respite  from  fttigue  for  a  few  days.  I  paid 
twelve  dollars  and  a  half  foi*'the  posting  charges 
to  Retmo,  a  distance  of  nine  leagues ;  and  for  our 
fare  I  was  chaiged  one  dollar.  We  started  at  thirty- 
five  minutes  x>ast  six ;  our  course  continued  over  the 
trsvesia:  Soon  after  leavlnj^  the  post*house,  we  lost 
si^t  df  ilhe- river  Tunuyan^'  which  here  tends  more 
from  the  simthward,  towarcts  the  point  where  it 
issues  from  the  Cordillera,  about  sixty  miles  to  the 
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sQuthward  of  Mendoza.  At  tbe  diBtaaee  liS  fiften 
miles  from  Rodeo  de  Chacon,  the  soil^  for  a-fihort 
space,  preeented  a  quantity  of  granitic  graiHS,  mixed 
with  the  sand.  We  met  a  troop  of  MidndwsBL  mvia, 
consisting  of  forty-eight  loads  of  wine^  deatiiied  to 
Buenos  Ayres. 

We  reached  the  post-house  of  Retamo  at  five  war 
nutes  past  ten ;  about  a  league  before  we  arrivri 
here  we  were  gratified  with  the  sight  of  rich  verdme 
and  enclosed  grounds  of  pasturage ;  this  was  ofirii« 
to  irrigation :  the  water  is  brought  in  a  ^h'mmtl 
from  some  distance  above,  at  a  higher  level  firom  Urn 
river  Tunuyan ;  it  is  employed  in  irrigating  a  eon* 
siderable  tract  of  country ;  in  the  midst  of  tfais  k 
the  post-house  of  RetanH).  In  the  nei^bovw 
hood  are  several  habitations,  pastiure  groanAB^  aoi 
beautiful  {dantations ;  some  enclosed  by  tapiades,  cr 
rammed  earthen  walls ;  others  by  fences  €»f  poplan 
and  willows,  planted  close  together.  The  si^t  d 
objects  so  agreeable  are  more  pleasing  than  can  be 
imagined  after  the  eye  of  the  traveller  has  been  &- 
tigued  by  the  incessant  view  of  nothing  but  sterility, 
and  tediously  imvarying  objects. 

The  post-house  of  Retamo  is  unquestionably  in 
every  respect  the  best  on  the  whoLe  road  firom  Bo^ 
nos  Ayres  to  Mendoza ;  it  is  an  exten»ve»  weU-JmOt 
house,  and  kept  by  a  man  of  very  respectable  .fiunilyi 
who  is  the  owner  of  a  weU-stodked  farm  in  ^ 
neighbourhood.  There  is  an  excellent  pul^poni 
attached  to  it ;  it  has  very  decent  accommadatiaai 
for  travellers.  The  horses  are  good ;  and  ttave 
is    an    obliging     willingness     about  the     pecfle, 
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whidi  cuuiot  be  toVKoBi  in  mbj  other  {dace  along  the 
roeiL 

7%e  eoach  vemained  in  the  rcoA^  m  the  post-house 
was  at  BCfmt  little  distance,  and  within  a  eiigfat  en- 
closure. I  pfoichased  some  bread  and  cheese,  and 
was  able  to  regale  my  company  with  plenty  of  Men* 
doasa  wine«  While  the  horses  were  changing,  three 
or  four  men  civilly  accosted  me,  telling  me  they 
were  custom-^Kmse  officers.  They  demanded  first  a 
sight  of  my  passport,  and  tihen  requested  to  examine 
my  Ullage.  The  portmanteaus  borne  by  the  pack- 
horses  were  first  searched  very  minutely ;  tibey  then 
j^roceeded  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  coach, 
ovefhauling,  with  espedal  care,  every  article.  Their 
attrition  was  particularly  excited  by  a  ease  contain- 
ing a  theodolite  and  other  philosophical  instruments, 
widch  I  had  selected  from  wj  luggage  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  case  any  opportunity  might  offer  for  mak- 
ing use  of  them.  These  instruments  excited  much 
suspicion  among  them ;  they  had  never  beheld  be- 
fme  in~  their  lives  such  g«dd-looking  instruments ; 
aod  though  toid  of  their  tise,  they  seemed  not  to 
credit  me,  but  remamed  half  suspicious,  and  these 
suspicions  operated  to  my  annoyance  on  my  arrival 
in  Mendoza. 

The  road  was  overflowing  with  water,  running 
waste  from  some  of  the  irrigating  channels  whidi 
had  burst  tbdr  mckrgins.  VHiile  waiting  here,  a 
tt00p  of  twmty  waggons  passed,  laden  wilh  wine 
and  drM^  fruits,  fer  Buenos  Ayres.  The  iM>rse8 
bdng  ready,  I  paid  fourteen  dollars  and  a  half,  and 
we  started  at  eleven  o'dlodc  for  the  Rodeo  del  Eii- 
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meS^^  '-MB'Iee^iies  distant  For  ^the^int'iirfCKiiBilBi 
tte 'Country  on  both  sidee  of  the  toImI 'wiak  Iniomilit 
intoustateofeultivation,  being  divided^  iMbtinttM- 
roiis  endosnreg  by  walls  of  rammed^  etaih^7i»bme^d 
tke  endosures  consisted  of  rich  pasture  groiliidB  «f 
dialfa  >(luceme)  growing  to  the  height  of  fourtfeetf 
Bumy  of  com^  maize,  besms,  and  gardeners'  giMBait 
We  soon  after  crossed  the  river  of  Mendoca^it 
was  rather  broad,  but  not  deep :  when  !• 
thijsi  river  last  year,  on  the  80th  of  Januaryi^it^ 
in  most  places  difficultly  fordable  on  horseback-} '4t 
had  bem  impassable  for  nearly  two  months^'JlM- 
yiously ;  it  was  necessary  to  go  out  ci  tihe  mtpl 
road  some  distance  to  the  southward,  to  a  part?  cdM 
La  Vuelta  de  la  Cienega,  where  I  had  to  cvobs^ 
different  arms  of  the  river,  most  of  which  iPirere 
fieet  deep.  The  quantity  of  water  brought  £mm'  tia 
Cordillera  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  uauiffiy  very. 
great,  but  it  is  mostly  lost  by  evaporation  *aai 
absorption  in  the  lakes  of  Ouanacache.  .  AbcM  t 
mile  beyond  the  river  we  passed  another  extensive 
portion  of  cultivated  ground,  and  a  little  Tillage 
called  Los  Barriales.  Here  we  saw  a  ^^apei'iuBt 
door  to  the  pulperia ;  and  the  whole  populat{<Ai  af 
the  village,  dressed  in  their  best  attire,  were  drawl 
to  the  spot ;  some  were  crowding  out  of  the  p«il|^ 
ria  into  the  church,  and  others  out  of  the  charA 
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into  the  pulperia.  While  devotion  was  gotng  fiMu 
waord  m  the  one — drinking,  dancing,  ganiing|<»  langjl^ 
ing,  and  merriment,  were  seen  about  the  otlMr»'ia 
which  men,  and  women  equally  joined.  Thia  is'^a 
eistate  bel(Higing  to  Greneral  San  Martin,  given*  to-  Urn 
by  the  government  of  Mendoza,  in  return  for  the 
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yieeetmdeMi  to  ihai '  town^^  and  lor  hm  conduct  gene- 
iiiilgrviB  theeariifir  part  ofliifl  caiiser.  The  govem* 
nuat  of  >MeidOM>  in  order  to  promote  a  more  ext^i- 
sdve  eulitiTatkat  of  the  province,  and  to  encourage 
tide^ndustey^ixfiitS;  population^  grants  fieduM  poa- 
seasiona  to  whomsoever  chooaea  to  settle  here.?  the 
groittnd  Is  sold  a)k  the  rate  of  three  dirilara  per.quadra 
(12#«;foraiearly  five  acres)  together  with  ibe  right  of 
wato^  loa  condition  that  the  purchasw  endoses  the 
possession  withi  a  rammed  earthen  waU,  and  culti- 
vates it^wiihin  a  certain  time. 

^During  this  stage,  we  crossed  many  gutters  and 
bo|^  swamps,  caused. by  the  overflowing  of  the 
nxun^rotts  irrigating  channels  from  the  small  culti- 
vated possessiona  which  at  frequent  intervals  ap« 
paared  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Soon  after  crossing 
the  river  we  met  with  an  accident ;  our  peons  drove 
over  a  stump  of  a  tree,  which  had  been  carelessly 
felled  in  the  road ;  my  wife  was  thrown  off  her  £e^ 
by  the  concussion,  and  struck  her  head  with .  much 
violence  against  the  roof  of  the  coach.;  it  shook  heap 
very  much ;  but  fortunately  she  soon  recovered  from 
the. effects  of  the  Uow.  It  was  discovered  that  one 
of  the  hind  wheels  had  been  broken  by  the  jolt,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  proceed  wifli  miich  caution.  We 
continued  to  cross  the  deseirt,  its  sandy  barren  soil 
piyiducing  not  even  a  single  blade  of  grass,  nothing 
indeed  but  thorny  trees  and  bushes,  torilja,  plants 
and  saline  shrubs.:  contrastedwith  those  spots  where 
it  was  merely  watered  by.  small  channelH  of  £cesh 
water,  which  ^verj^owed  it  at  interr^als,  and  made 
it  luxumntly  pnodactive^and  beautifully  yerdtot» 
was  remarkable.    About  two  miles  before  reaching 
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the  next  Btage,  we  again  pafised  by  esUeoAme  collie 
voted  grounds,  and  rammed  eartfaepa  mtckmoNB' 
which  continned  till  we  arrived  act  the  poBkluHiae-flf 
Bodeo  del  Enmedio :  it  wafi  now  ten  nuBntBa.part 
two :  this  was  a  large  bnilding  newlf  erected :  Awmt 
superior  kind  of  structure,  built  of  adobes,  pfanlend 
with  mud,  and  whitewashed ;  its  roof  was  »iniw^<lwJ- 
Here  our  peons  endeavoured  to  remedj  the  effiscto 
of  tibeir  careless  driving;  for  lite  ivheel  was  now  ibvni 
to  have  become  so  shattered  that  it  was  AaabtM 
whether  we  cotdd  reach  Mendbza,  m  distaiine  of  ^nlf 
five  leagues,  in  nafety.  I  was  resolved  at  least  to 
make  the  attraipt,  and  had  recourse  to  Hm  auiyj^ 
sources  the  country  could  afford-— the  use  of  hida 
I  purchased  some  long  strips  of  hide,  and  madiQ  tke 
peons  l»7ace  up  the  broken  spdces,  and  the  riaaCtami 
rim  4^  the  wheel :  this  was  a  dangerous  e^pedieat 
eeqpecially  as  we  were  told  the  road  was  very  bad. 
The  horses  supplied  to  us  were  very  poor.  Afior 
paying  seven  dollars  and  a  quarter  for  the  change  of 
horses,  we  left  the  Rodeo  del  Enmedio  at  three  o'clock. 
We  soon  again  entered  the  travesia,  and  at  the  dis- 
taifice  of  four  miles  passed  several  cultivated  enclo- 
sures, and  those  again  occurred  at  other  intervaita  fm 
the  barren  travesia,  which  formed  the  greater  part  of 
tibe  road.  About  six  miles  before  we  reached  the 
town,  cultivation  again  appeared,  and  coatimifii 
unintermpted  all  the  way  to  Mendoza.  The  houaa 
sooa  became  more  numerous,  and  at  length  we  found 
oiuaelves  in  the  suburbs.  Every  where  were  aeea 
extensive  vineyards,  and  numerous  large  and  'left^ 
fig  trees,  whoise  wide-dreading  branches  and  thick- 
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aeft  fclkge  ahed  «mttid  an  cfltttieia^  Mtreat /koib  the 

broiliiii^  iiifli]«iiee  aS  ibe  sun;  At  freqiieiit  intervBlt 
the  iivigating  channels  croesed  tbe  road,  aad  fatidgee 
of  small  lags  of  wood  were  made  over;  theise  wem 
suffid^tljr  wide  for  m  coach  or  a  cart  to  pam  ovier. 
Wo  passed  tev«rai  of  the  female  peasantry  of  lleK- 
doza,  mounted  on  hoiseback :  tbef  wore  mmk*9 
hstts,  and  were  seated  in  the  Jooimxmcm  aaddle  of 
the  eonntry,  calied  a  nlion.  As  we  approadied, 
the  number  of  people  on  horsebaek  increased; 
troops  of  mulea  and  carta  indicated  our  rapid  ap» 
proach  to  «  oonaideraUe  po^ulatiott:  proceeding 
with  mudi  ^saudon,  on  account  of  our  Inrokea  wheel, 
we  at  length  entered  die  town  of  Mendoza.  It  wae 
fortunate  we  had  no  farther  to  go;  im,  indepeii* 
dentiy  of  the  disaUed  ooodition  of  the  coach,  onr 
portmanteaus  wene  so  much  worn  that  the  dothes 
ihejr  contained  were  protmding  from  the  rents  in 
the  angles.  We  passed  throi^  the  pnUic  sq^ar^ 
and  after  traversing  three  or  four  quadras  stopped 
at  the  door  of  tin  inn,  a  few  nnnutes  before  m 
o'dock.  o 

It  nay  be  iffieftd  to  «tate  the  expenses  attendant 
«pon  the  joumwy  frem  Buenos  Ajrres  to  Mendoza. 
A  foreigner  who  is  pt^HHty  well  acquainted  with  the 
load,  and  who  travels  witii  no  other  luggage  than 
what  he  ma^  csny  in  his  saddle4iags,  m«y  penforra 
the  joumejr  in  ten  dajn^^  his  ^espenses  in  this  tiam 
wilt  be  verjr  trifliBg;  one  horse  fieir  icnnself,  saotiier 
far  his  guide,  is  idl  he  wtii  baine  to  pay  for ;  and  these, 
together  witii  five  doUars  fmr  his  travellii^  expenses, 
will  notamonnt  to  more  ^btm  fifty -five  ^leilars  (^even 
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pounds  BterliHg)  or  under  tbaree-jie&oe'r^pepuaBte  Jir 
tbe/ntrliolf  ^istanoei  No  on<^  -itowg?tt'/» wwrihtofc 
4Jij|i.  .«nbt(»  from  motiveB  of '  ecoooaiyr^i^r*  |SBDiit<^ 
ikspre-to  lituny  .finnrard  :^  inofrisperBOiuiJiifriinld  t» 
.¥el;.vitb  utr  least  one  or  two  loads  ^ofl  Jb0ggs|B[«t<'i» 
idliidfaig  his  portmanteaus  and::]iis  ImUMiiii^  %  ivttt 
case  his  expenses  would  be  douUed^sa]prl06«<kr9iia{ 
but.  a^persott  who  is  a  perfiact  stittngier/j«lB4>^ 
travel  with  company,  will  require  a^peoBiiluy^iriMli 
wjTf  to  facilitate  the  necessary  change  ofi>lmiBC»JSt 
erory  stage,  for  the  postillion  who  aoeompaSiiea'hai 
goes,  only  £rom  one  post  to  another  ^  he  is:  ^priiAlbf 
the  postmaster,  and  the  trayeller  payv  entjit  Jilbrrdki 
postillion's  horse  at  the  same  rate  as  Jne  mmui'M 
will  therefore  be  understood  that  it  is  the 
of  every  postmaster  to  find  a  firesh  •  postiilicML 
ihe  above  conditions.  The  ^use  of  a*, 
who  shall  accompany  him  theAvhole  distAaoe^tljml 
aet  as  his  servant,  will  therefore  be  apparenftj  sWIt 
hire  of  such  a  peon  will  be  thirty  or  forty  dolkm 
and  the  cost  of  his  horse  another  twenty-£ve  doHstti) 
so  that  the  total  expenses  of  a  traveller,  with  two 
loads  of  baggage  and  a  servant,  will  amount  to  JL70 
dollars.  When  travelling  with  luggage,  so  :mnA 
time  is  lost  in  changing  horses,  loading  them^  and 
adjusting  them  on  the  road  when  tibey  lose  thdr 
proper  balance,  that  few  can  accomplish  raore-tUi 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  leagues  per  day;  'ThBtM 
of  posting  is  established  according  to  fixed  riqgidatfoMi/ 
from  which  no  regular  postmaster  dares  valy^ 
Buenos  Ayres  to  San  Luis,  a  distance  of  S8S 
the  rate  of  hire  of  each  horse^  be  it  either  saddM^^v 
loaded^  is  half  a  real  per  league ;  but  from^San  Lnjs  to 


Meodofiai ;  ^ofvnog:  itp  thei  neoeBsarfly  gptoter  ledgtk  <if 
stag)eB^>ai4itli^Katcitj'  ofpiustuieiQ^  that  4eMi* 
eountr^r,  AjiQ  lohMigeriadoidite^'av  oiieicfal  per  leagike 
&ar  6Mh>liQ]!!MH  eipployed.  It  (iviU  be  oeedtsa^ 
carry^mipiiclifiiBBll  silver  as  wiU  payf  tlw  Atpanees, 
far  no  wbere^Mn  lai^gor  monef  •  be  ebapigedi,  ectt^lA^ 
perhapsy^at  iSan  liulsi »  It  is  inok  possible  to  oonlaniet 
Ibr*  huraes  lor  'the  wiuile  distance^ r  each  poatmadta^ 
MeeiireSi  Jus . separate :  <faarge  befwa  tibe  horses  atart 
from  Ilia  door*  :  Anoftter-^cpeiise  ia  tbe  poslMiffiee 
dues^  No  postmaster  dare  bive  borses  to  aiEavellw 
unlesa  Jbe  bave  obtained  a  Iiaence  from  tiia  post^ 
QjBBice^;'whioli  is  givent .  on  payiaeiit^  of  the  rafqiaite 
lees;  no  ^one  will  ask  for  tUs  licestoe  biit.tibB£&ni| 
postujiaMer  jilbe arriivjal rfborses friml  tiie preeedliig 
staga  iS'.a  aufficieBit  warrant  for  all  the  otbers  to 
grant  a  freiri|i  suppij.  -^Therateof  fees  is  oneMleiidi 
of. the  whole  po^iag  ^bhai^^  to  Meodosa,  and  also 
about  an  eighth  of  this  ;>  suppose  'tli6  lure  of  four 
horses^  for  instance/ to  MendcxEat  the  ^posting  chargBsi 
win  be  about  200  ddlars ;  and  the  post-i^oe  felBS, 

La  decima  parte  {the  tenth  part)     SO 
^  La  parte  (the  part)  2^ 

dolliars  S2| 

Although  it  is  hy  no  means  necessary,  yet  a  travellw 
who  speaks  the  language  may  sometimes  obtain  better 
horses  by, som^: little  present  to  each  postmaster; 
such,  as  asmaU  piece  of  tobacco,  or  a  little  sugar, 
which  he  will  carry  with  him  for  the  purpose.  The 
horses  generally  provideji  at  the  post4iouse8  are  very 
bad,  not  only  poor  and  mis^aUe,  but  badly  broken^ 


ill :  their  motion  is  violent,  tmcomfbrtabley  ttd 
very  fatiguing  to  the  rider.  Man^  are  diflteuft  (e 
mount ;  so  that  it  requires  a  little  deMerHy,  aer  they 
invariably  turn  roond  quickfy  the  nMRnent  the  foot 
IB  plaoed  in  the  stirrup.  Once  tnoanted,  tbe  'pos- 
tillion seta  off  at  a  full  gallo}^  leading  the  loacM 
horses;  the  traveller  follows  at  the  same paee;  and 
if  the  stage  be  moderate,  say  five  or  six  leagfUMy  and 
the  loads  well  adjusted,  the  hcmses  will  eontfarae  st 
the  same  gallop^  without  once  stopping,  aB  flie  vnf. 
The  usual  rate  ci  this  gallop  is  four  leagues,  tft 
twelve  miles  per  hour.  At  this  pace  it  wouM  be 
easy  to  accomplish  the  journey  in  a  fei;^  days;  bat 
the  traveller  will  generally  find,  that,  althongfa  not 
more  than  an  hour  in  riding  each  four-leagoe  stagey 
he  will  be  from  two  to  three  hours  at  the  posi-howe 
waiting  for  horses  for  the  next  stage ;  asid  he  wiB 
generally  travel  faster  in  the  long  stages  between 
San  Luis  and  Mendoza,  than  he  will  in  the  veiy 
short  posts  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe  and  Cof^ 
doba. 
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TABLE  L 

Distances  of  ike  Piasts  6y  the  S^hem  Road  cf  the  Pampas, 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mendoza. 

DtoMpoaof  DiftaiMie  from 

ettdipodt  BaanMATTft 

in  leagues.  in  leases. 

From  Buenoft  Ayres    to    the    Rio 

Areco,  as  pw  TaUe  III 23i  . 

Areco ^ . . ,     5|. 29 

Salto : . . 14 43 

Chacraa ...........;;...     5 4^ 

Roceas ; f?. .......  5* 

Lago  del  Cabeza  del  Tigri 6 60 

Mercedes. . . . .  ^ 6 66' 

MeHnqufe     ,.. 10 76 

Lastunas 30 ,  106 

Loboy 12 lia 

Puente  del  Sauce   8 1«6 

Algarrobas 8 154 

La  Reduccion 8 ^ .  142 

San  Bernardo , 6 148 

Rio  Quarto 9 .'  15S 

Cabral 6  .... 159 

Barranquitos 10 f€9 

TABLE  IL 

Distances  of  the  Posts  from  Buenos  Ayres  ta  Cordova. 

Distance  of  Distance  Arom 

each  post  Bimim  Ayres 

In  leagues.  in  leagues. 

To  Puenta  del  Sauce>  on  the  Men- 

doza  road^  as  per  foregoing  list . .  .......<  1:26 

Esquina  de  Mandrano 7 183 

Esquina  de  la  Heradora 4 187 

Rio  Tercero 4 141 

Tiopuxio 4 145 

Ojo  de  Agua 4 149 

Canada  del  Grobemador 4 158 

Impira ^ 6 159 

Rio  Segundo 5  ......••  164 

Punta  del  Monte    6 170 

Cordova 5 175 
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TABLJE.IIL 
DuUmcei  qfihe  PoiUfrcm  Buam  Ayret  to  Samia  Fi. 


Dtolann)  of  

MChpCMrt  BOMMsAfNi 


Fiom  Bueaos  A jxes  to  Santos  Lu^ 

gazes    •.•..••»•• • S •«  S 

Las  Conchas B * «  6 

Arroyo  de  Pinaso 4 10 

Vkastzo  Senor  del  Pilar «....     4 14 

Canada  de  la  Crus  54- I9f 

Rio  Areco  4 flaf 

Ca&adaOnda 8 ^  ,81+ 

Canada  de  Vellaca 4f 36 

Rio  Aredfe 4 40 

SanPedro 5  ........  45 

Las  Hermanas « 8  ••.;•.««  53 

Anoyo  de  Remalla 4.«. -   57 

Anoyo  del  Enmedio 4 ,  fii 

Arroyo  de  Pabon    4 65 

Arroyo  Leco 3. ..««...  gg 

Rosario   5 73 

Espinillo 4 77 

San  Lorenzo  S 80 

Carcarana  Rio 5 gs 

Barrancas    5 go 

Coronda • 6^ gg^ 

Lomas... 4  ........  lOOf 

Monte  de  los  Padros 5  ........  1054. 

SuitaFi... 3+.. 109 
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TABLE  IV. 

Distances  of  the,  Poiif^foum  uptm  the  Riaijrom  BtuMi  Ayres 

to  Mendoza, 

'  ■  2^.-  .'Mifj^vv:  -.J  Distaneeof  IMttaiiM  from 

Puente  de  Marques 7  ..... .*VC*9  7 

Canada  de  Escokir 6  • .  «^^.-.V^.^  '-*^Ul 

laixan 3  ..  i. . .  vi*^-^ 

Canada  de  Rochas ,  a  . . .  /. .  ;7^^ 

Canada  de  la  Croz 5^  .. .. ^Wr^^il 

Areco 6  ....  *  $  •.^/  -id 

Cliacras  de  Ayala- 5  ....  1  ^  .v^'^M  . 

Aredfe 7  ....»'.  ^**=^'»4r# 

Fcmtezuelas -. 8  ...\.'.XJ'  ^4^ 

Canada  de  Gomez 4 ;'v.'' ^9^ 

Arroyo  del  Enmedio 5  . ; .  i^  .'75^  ^fid 

Arroyo  del  Pavon 8  .....;..'•  ^ 

Cerrillo 8...^...*     7* 

Orqueta 6  .......  •     €0 

Candelaria 5  . .  < .  •  •  . .    '  Bit 

Desmochadez 4 ^ 

Arequito 4 ©3^ 

Esquina  de  la  Guardia 4  .•,.<..';*  97 

Cabeza  del  Tigre    7  . .  i . .  ^  i',;^404 

Eaquina  de  Lobattm * . .  •  •  5  ......  i  ;^^'f9S^^ 

^filadillo vi * .y^^ 

Baxzancas    ......i^... 4 i%i^}  , 

?an)on    .: 4  ........   12  f 

FwjdeMuerto^^ 4 125 

Tres  Cruces    4 129 

Esquina  de  Medrano  ...'.» 4  » 133 

Arroyo  de  San  Jos^    8 141 

Canada  de  Lucas 5 146 

Punta  de  Agua 6 152 

Santa  Barbara 9 l6l 

Tegua , 4 165 

Corral  de  Barrancas •  4 169 
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Dlttanoe  of  DiBtuiee  ftw 

Ayni 


.InteBsofls.  In 

Tambo 4 178 

Aguadita 4 «    177 

Barranquitos 4 181 

Achiras    5 186 

Portosuelo 5 19I 

Mono  de  San  Jos^ 7 198 

RioQuinto 12 £10 

Ban  Luis 18 8S8 

La  Represa  ..* •«.,.« 7  ••••••••   889 

Las  Tortugas ^   I6 845 

PSrguitas ^ .......  i »  8  ...•••..   858 

CoroCorto 8 261 

Donnida w  • .    10 S71 

Catitas. ; i.i.^...^^...  6  •.•^••..    877 

Rodeo  de  Chacon 6..; 888 

Retamo w... 9: 898 

Rodeo  de  Enmedio. .  < ; 7 5299 

Mendoaa 5.: 80i 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MENDOZA    TO     VILLA    VICENCIO. 

Mendoza  and  its  neighbourhood  de8cribed.-^Climate. — Diseases. — 
Vineyards  and  Wines. — Leave  Mendoza. — Journey  to  Villa 
Vicendo — Disaster  there. — Consequences. — Place  described.— 
State  of  the  Weather. — Return  to  Mendoza. 


We  arrived  in  Mendoza  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  25th  April,  1819,  just  as  it  was 
growing  dusk:  as  the  coach  was  driven  up  to  the 
door  of  the  inn,  the  host  came  out  to  receive  us. 
He  <;onducted  my  wife  to  his  private  house  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  while  I  attended  to  the 
discharging  of  the  luggage,  and  the  accommodation 
of  my  retinue.  The  coach  was  obliged  to  remain 
in  the  street,  as  the  door  of  the  yard  was  not  lai^e 
enough  to  admit  it :  no  sooner  was  the  luggage  car- 
ried in  than  the  custom-house  officers,  not  contented 
with  the  examination  we  experienced  in  the  morning 
at  Hetamo,  now  presented  themselves  and  demanded 
to  look  at  the  contents  of  our  portmanteaus :  this 
odious  task  they  performed  in  a  very  rude  and  an- 
noying manner-r-they  grumbled  much  at  the  quan- 
tity of  linen,  and  more  so  when  they  were  told  it 
was  only  the  stock  required  for  the  journey,  as  the 
great  bulk  of  my  equipage  had  gone  round  by  sea  : 
this  was  beyond  their  comprehension,  especially  as 
a  shirt  will  serve  the  best  of  ihem  upward  of  a 

L  2 
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month  without  being  washed.     We  were  accosted 
by  our  former  travelling  companions^    ^who  wot 
lodged  in  the  same  inn.     The  room  allotted  to  v 
was  a  miserably  dirty  place,  having  no  window  in 
it,  so  that  to  obtain  light  it  was  necessary  to  opa 
the  door,  which  looked  into  the  court  yard.    Tk 
doctor  and  my  men  were  lodged  in  a  large,  room  ad- 
joining mine,  which  was  still  more  filthy  and  ineopH 
modious.     The  kitchen  was  a  large  place^  in  tpbick 
there  was  great  bustle  of  preparation  ;  a  kind  d 
counter  stood  in  the  middle,  upon  which  the  cook 
and  his  assistants  served  up  the  dishes.      The  fin* 
place  was  near  one  of  the  comers,  dose  against  tte 
wall :  it  was  a  flat  hearth,  raised  three  feet  above  tte 
floor,  about  ten  feet  long  and  four  wide^  temuoated 
above  by  a  sort  of  cupola,  raised  upon  arches^  d 
made  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  its  short  chimnqr 
passed  through  the   roof,    by    which    the    wooi 
smoke,    and    heated    air    escaped — ^the    fuel   mi 
wood.     Upon  the  burning  ashes  a  great  number  d  \ 
iron  and  earthen  pots  and  vessels  were  set.     Afiff 
ordering  supper,  I  was  glad  to  retire  from  the  dirij 
pandemonium.      We  walked  into  the  coffee-room,  t 
narrow  filthy  place,  across  which  there  was  a  counts; 
and  behind  it  were  scattered  on  a  few  shelves  sone 
bottles  and  sweetmeats.     Here  a  man  dealt  out  do* 
eolate  to  several  persons,    who  stood   before  tte 
counter  while  they  sipped  it :  they  paid  two  rab 
(1^.)  for  each  cup.     Hence  we  stepped  into  a  roc0 
filled  with  people:  many  were  seated  round  ftor 
tables,  and  those  again  were  surrounded  by  gnnqv 
of  bye-standers,  who  all  seemed  to  talc^'  an  eqpA 
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interest  in  the  game.  The  presence  of  two  foreigners 
excited  no  attention,  for  every  one  was  too  deeply 
occupied  in  gambling  to  take  notice  of  any  thing 
else.  The  presence  of  an  English  lady,  the  third, 
who  had  ever  visited  Mendoza,  might,  it  would  have 
been  supposed,  have  called  forth  some  display  of 
curiosity  or  remark,  but  it  did  notj  this  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  people,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
all  over  South  America.  This  was  on  a  Sunday 
night;  the  game  was  one  of  hazard,  called 
Monte,  a  -  favourite  play  in  all  Spanish  societies : 
there  were  assembled  round  the  four  tables  about 
fifty  persons,  and  though  at  each  table  one  person 
only  seemed  to  play  the  cards,  all  around  were 
betting  what  they  pleased  upon  the  cards  as  they 
were  turned  up  by -the  dealer  or  banker,  who  at  all 
times  manages  the  numerous  stakes,  and  bets  against 
ttie  whole  company.  Each  table  was  covered  with 
heaps  of  money,  many  piles  of  gold  onzas  (each 
worth  three  guineas)  numerous  others  of  dollars, 
and  several  of  smaller  money,  I  was  astonished  to 
observe  the  high  bets  and  the  great  quantity  of 
money  upon  the  table :  no  less  than  the  quick  suc- 
cession of  the  hazards,  and  the  eagerness  as  well  as 
quietness  wiih  which  all  pursued  the  game.  While 
engaged  in  contemplating  this  novel  scene,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  observe  on  a  sudden  a  general  and  rapid 
movement  of  the  whole  company  toward  the  door,  and 
in  an  instant  to  see  every  individual  upon  his  knees 
beating  his  breast  and  muttering  a  prayer;  we  alone 
remaining  behind  lost  ,in  amazement  at  the  cause  of 
this  mysterious  occurrence.   After  a  short  and  silent 
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pause  the  whole  company  returned,  with  great  pre- 
cipitancy, each  scrambling  to  resume  his  former 
place,  and  to  engage  himself  once  more  in  the 
amusement  that  seemed  to  interest  him  so  dec^y. 
On  inqury  I  found  this  general  movement  "was  caused 
by  a  tenibloTf  a  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake,  to 
which  as  strangers  we  were  yet  insensible,  ftr 
neither  of  us  experienced  the  least  sensation. 

Hence  we  strolled  into  the  billiard-room,  wheie 
many  men  and  boys  were  assembled,  some  playin|^ 
others  looking  on.  - 

From  the  midst  of  their  gambling  scenes,  our  at- 
'  tention  was  directed  to  another  scene  of  a  very  op^ 
posite  character;  it  was  a  long  procession  of  MonkSy 
each  carrying  a  Ughted  candle,  placed  in  a  hmtern, 
affixed  to  a  long  stick ;  they  walked  slo^rly  dong 
chaunting  and  singing:  in  the  procession  I  ohserved 
different  silver  crosses,  chalices,  &c. :  it  was  ayaciuMi 
of  one  of  the  convents,  but  for  what  purport  I  oonld 
not  learn.  We  retired  to  rest  in  the  hope  of  at 
length  enjoying  a  good  night's  repose  after  our  loiig 
and  fatiguing'  journey,  but  my  anticipations  were 
vain :  I  had  no  sooner  fallen  to  sleep  than  I  a\Toke  in 
horrible  torment ;  I  had  been  attacked  by  hundreds 
of  filthy  insects,  which  had  raised  upon  my  akfai 
numerous  large  painful  vesicles ;  I  struck  a  }^^ 
and  discovered  scores  of  bugs  ;  I  never  in  my  lift 
beheld  such  a  sight :  fatigued  as  I  was,  I  again  en- 
deavoured to  sleep,  but  was  soon  awoke  bjr  my  for- 
midable  enemies — ^my  patience  could  not  endure  the 
torment,  I  was  obliged  to  dress  myself,  and  seated 
in  a  chair,  I  obtained  a  little  rest  until  the  morning 
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Aawnedv   when  I   was  reliieved  from  mjr  .t^fribje 
purgatory.  : 

April  36.<^^The  inn  I  found  was  kept  hy^  man. 
ntaned  Saorrasa,  an  Italian  hy  birth,  ;though  by 
education  a  Spaniard :  since  the  revolution  he  Jiad 
been  governor  of  San  Juan,  but  he  had  retired  firom 
public  life  to  follow  the  niore  profitable  businj^sa  of 
an  innkeeper.  He  was  a  tall  thin  man,  with  a. sallow 
aspect,  large  whiskers,  and  dark  curly  hair.  Soon 
after  breakfast  his  wife  came  to  fetdi  my  wife  to.  ]^r 
liouse,  while  I  was  occupied  in  preparing  for  our 
future  journey.  I  found  a  muleteer,  with  whom  J 
bai^ined  for  our  conveyance  to  Chile :  our  party 
were  eight  in  number,  our  baggage  was  comprised  in 
four  burdens,  and  I  engaged  to  pay  eight  dollars 
each  for  twelve  mules.  I  brought  four  saddles  with 
jne  from  BUenos  Ayres,  so  that.it  was  necessary  to 
purchase  one  for  my  wife,  and  to  hire  of  the  muleteer 
Hiree  others,  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  each :  the 
whole  sum  therefore  for  which  he  bargained  tOtplaee 
^ur  party  in  Santiago  was  10X(  dollars.;  I  urged  him 
to  use  all  possible  dispatdb,  and  he  agreed  po  ptart 
on  the  Wednesday  morning,  ;tliis  was  on  account,  x>f 
my  wife,  who  >^as  fast  advancing  to  the  end  of  th^ 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  and  every-  4ay^  deti^y 
only  rendered  her  passage  llirough  so  arduous  a 
Journey  more  hazardous.  About  ten  o'dock  I  called 
upon  the  Governor  to  obtain  passports,  but  waatpli) 
he  had  not  risen;  at  noon  I  obtained  an  interview 
^with  him.  Colonel  Luzuriaga  wfus  at  this  ti^ 
governor  of  the  place :  he  was  a  man  of  poUte  .a4- 
.dress,  rather  stout,  and  of  middling  stature ;  there 
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was  nothing  in  his  physiognomy  indicative  of  a  mind 
above  the  common  cast.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  principal  leader 
to  carry  into  effect  many  of  the  repreheiisible  actSi 
which  the  events  of  the  revolution  called  forth. 

On  taking  my  passport,  the  Governor  told  me  it 
would  be  exchanged  for  another  the  day   before 
I  should  leave  Mendoza,  and  after  an  interchange 
of  civilities,  I  took  my  leave  of  him.     His    home 
was  a  neat  little  private  residence  in  the  Plaza  (the 
square)^  in  which  was  also  the  town  hall  of  the 
Cabildo,    an  ugly  miserable  building,  with  a  fieir 
poplars  before  it.     There  were  several  other  private 
houses,  some  with  corridors  in  front.     In.  a  r(x>mat 
one  of  the  corner  houses  was  the  post-office.      Qn  the 
outside  of  the  footpath  had  been  recentiy  planted  i 
row  of  young  poplars.     The  centre  of  the  squaie^ 
outside  the  trees,  was  an  open  plot  of  ground,  one 
hundred  yards  square,  having  in  its  centre  a  copper 
fountain  of  neat  construction,    throwing  up  ajel  { 
d^eau  into  a  basin,  from  which  the  town  iivas  sup- 
plied with  water.     The  town  is  built  in  rec^tangolar 
squares,  all  of  equal  size :  it  is  exceedingly  neat  and 
dean,  the  houses  are  all  of  one  gi-ound  story,  that 
being  only  in  the  whole  town  one  or  two  dweUinn 
possessing  an  upper  story :  they  are  built  of  adobes 
(sun-dried  bricks)  plastered  with  mud  and    white- 
washed; the  footways  are  raised,  and  mostly  paved 
with  burnt  bricks.     On  my  return  to  the  inn,  I 
found  a  host  of  arrieros   (muleteers),    waitinir  to 
obtain  the  preference  of  conveying  us   across  tbe 
Cordillera.     My  wife  was  pleased  to  witness  my  re- 
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turn,  being  heartUy  tired  of  her  new  female  acquaint- 
ance, with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  a  con- 
versation, as  she  could  talk  of  nothing  but  dress : 
the  ignorance,  pride,  and  conceit  of  the  females  of 
Mendoza  are  intolerable.  We  dined  upon  Spanish 
fare,  and  had  afterwards  a  desert  of  excellent  fruit. 

We  spent  the  evening  with  Doctor  Colesberry,  a 
physician  from  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
who  had  left  his  native  country,  labouring  under  a 
severe  pulmonary  affection,  from  which  he  had 
entirely  recovered  in  the  genial  climate  of  Mendoza. 
He  follows  his  profession,  is  one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  deserving  men  I  ever  met  with,  and  is  justly 
admired  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mendosa.  To 
this  deserving  gentleman  I  shall  ever  feel  under  great 
obligations  for  the  kind  attentions  he  showed  to  my 
wife  during  her  long  subsequent  sojournment  in 
Mendoza,  and  for  the  friendly  assistance  he  rendered 
us  at  the  period  of  our  great  embarrassment  at  Villa 
Vicencio.  Doctor  Colesberry  described  the  dimate 
of  Mendoza  as  exceedingly  salubrious,  especially  in 
cases  of  pulmonary  affection,  instances  of  which 
had  come  under  his  observation,  and  which  have 
since  been  confirmed  h/  others.  Dr.  GiUies,  a 
Scotch  physician  of  great  ability,  now  resident  in 
Mendoza,  has  afforded  a  no  less  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  efficacy  of  this  climate;  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  from  a  pulmo- 
nary affection,  from  which  he  was  quickly  re- 
lieved by  the 'air  of  Mendoza.  The  population  was 
described  by  Doctor  Colesberry  to  be  very,  healthy. 
I  inquired  particularly  respecting  the  tendency  to 
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lironchoeele,  having  noticed  two  goitres  as  1  etaJbeni 
Mendoza :  this  affection  he  assured  me  was.  ptevaknt 
here,  as  well  as  in  San  Juan,  a  town  150^  niilea  te 
the  northward,  hut  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  man 
northern  districts  of  Tucuinan  and  Santiago  dd 
Ei^tero,  which  are  still  farther  removed  from  the 
elevated  Cordillera,  and  the  region  of  snow.  Tliese 
places  are  particularly  noted  for  the  frequency  «tf 
bronchocele;  these  towns  are  situated  in  swamlf 
valleys,  subjected  to  insufferable  heats,  surrcnuidcd 
by  forests  and  stagnant  lakes,  which  render  the  iv 
extremely  insalubrious :  he  had  never  obBerved 
bronchocele  combined  with  cretenism,  as  we  find  ii 
certain  alpine  districts ;  he  had,  indeed,  no  whoe 
observed  an  idiot,  nor  had  he  seen  an  instance  of 
^  mental  derangement.  Deformity  was  seldom  iaiet 
with,  and  the  Mendozinos,  from  the  blessings  of 
their  climate,  were  free  from  numerous  evils  to 
which  other  countries  are  much  subject.  The  peoh 
pie  he  confessed  were  backward  in  the  most  ordinary 
attainments,  although  he  believed  every  dispositioi 
existed  on  their  part  to  be  better  informed.  At  Sas 
Juan,  education  was.  making  some  progress^  as  as 
English  Missionary  Clergyman  had  established  theit 
a  Lancasterian  School  of  300  pupils. 

The  town  of  Mendoza  in  municipal  matters  k 
governed  by  a  cabildo,  a  body  chosen  by  electon, 
•who  are  chosen  by  the  people.  We  walked !  to  die 
diameda,  the  pride  and  ornament  of  Mendoza  ;  •  this 
is  a  fine  level  straight  walk,  said  to  be  three^fonrAs 
of  a  mile  long,  and  thirty  feet  broad,  having  oh  ead 
^ide  a  double  row  of  very  large  and  beautifiil  poidtf 
trees,  which  are  irrigated  by  a  little  channel  of  water 
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burnt  brides  and  mortar,  ;ire  placed  on  each  side  i^ 
the  walk,  at  c<^rtain  4^tanees,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  walk,  at  regjdar  intervals,  paper  lantboms  are 
suspended  by  strings  hung  across  from  tree  to  tree ;  in 
each  lanthom  a  candle  is  placed  every  evening  at 
the  expense  of  thje  cabildo.  One  end  of  the  walk  i^ 
terminated  by  a  littie  open  Grecian  temple,  consisting 
of  a  neat  frieze  supported  by  many  columns,  the 
ascent  to  it  being,  by  a  flight  of  steps  facing  the 
walk :  the  temple: is  built  of  brick  and  lime  stuccoed 
in  imitation  of  stone.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
walk  another  temple  was  building,  but  in  a  much 
heavier  style.  The  walk  is  kept  remarkably  dean, 
and  is  much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  every  evening.  During  the .  day  it  is  a  place 
of  delightful  retreat^  as  the  foliage  of  the  tall  trees 
forms  a  complete  shade  from  the  influence  of  .th^ 
scorching  sun.  There  is  not,  certainly,  in  all  South 
America,  any  promenade  comparable  with  the 
alameda  of  Mendoza. 

.  On  retiring  to' rest  this  night,  I,  found  myself 
worse  tormented  than  before ;  my  greatest  patience 
and  forbearance  would  not  permit  its  endurance.  I 
was  obliged  to  rise  and  dress  myself,  and  to  sit  up 
all  night  alternately  writing,  reading,  and  peram* 
bulating.  ;  . :  ^ 

April  27. — I  ^allied  forth  at  break  of  day  liowai^fi 
the  suburbs,  and  entered  a  house;  ^ttfrcbed  to  a  vejy 
extensive  vineyard,  aud  asked  permission  to  enter^ 
which  was  cheerfully  granted  by  the  owner^ 
who  took  pleasure  in  showing  mje  round  his, pi:er 
mises,  and  answering  all  my  inquiries.     His  .  vine+ 
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yard  occupied  an  extent  of  about  twenty,  acres ;  the 
vines  were  planted  in  parallel  rows,  about  five  ftet 
asunder,  the  vines  were  five  feet  apart  from  each  other 
in  the  rows:  the  main  trunk  of  each  vine  was  about 
the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  man's  1^,  and  five  fiset 
high ;  from  the  top  issued  four  branches^  two  ex- 
tending each  way  along  horizontal  poles  supported 
upon  vertical  forked  posts^  j^dited  at  the  fix>t  of 
each  vine.     Every  quadra^:  a  measure  of  laud  150 
Spanish  varas  square  on  eadi  ^de,  nearly  equal  to 
four  English  acres,  contained  about  *1500  vines,  tea 
of  which,  on  an  average,  yielded  at  every  vintage  an 
arroba  (a  measure  of  eight  English  gallons)  of  nrasl, 
which,  made  into  wine,  was  sold  for  two  doUaii, 
(eight  shillings)  the  arroba.    The  grapes  are  all  of  the 
black  kind ;  mvLcji  of  the  produce  had  already  been 
gathered,  for  it  was  now  the  midst  of  the  vihti^ 
and  I  observed  six  female  slaves  occupied  in  g^tther 
ing  the  grapes,  which  they  collected  in  baskets.    The 
ground  was  irrigated  by  small  channels  between  the 
rows  of  vines.     The  buildmg  was  a  ground  stoiy, 
and  consisted  of  a  warehouse  of  considerable  length, 
twenty  feet  wide,  the  walls  being  constructed  of  mod 
bricks  not  whitewashed ;  here,  other  slaves  ^vere  em- 
ployed in  pressing  the  grapes,  which  were  brougfatin 
baskets  and  thrown  upon  sieves,  the  meshes  of  whid 
were  coarseenough  to  allow  the  fruit  to  pass  thiough, 
while  the  husks  and  leaves  remained  behind:  the 
fruit  was  crushed  by  treading  with  the  feet,  in  re- 
servoirs formed  of  burnt  bricks  and  lime*      The 
musrt;  thus  obtained,  was  placed  in  large  jars  arranged 
dose  together  on  each  side  of  the  building ;  these 
jars  are  called  tinacus,  and  are  made  from  a  red 
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ferruginous  clay  brought  from  the  adjoining  hills ; 
the  clay  is  kneaded  and  moulded  into  the  required 
form,  being  afterwards  baked  in  a  pit  made  in  the 
ground,  into  which  fuel  is  thrown :  the  jars  are  then 
lined  with  mineral  pitch,  brought  from  the  Cordil- 
l,era,  which  communicates  an  unpleasant  flavour  to 
the  wines  prepared  in  them.  The  must  having  un- 
dergone the  proper  degree  of  fermentation^  a  wooden 
cover  is  placed  over  the  mouth,  which  is  closed  by  a 
lute  of  plastic  clay,  kneaded  with  bran.  A  certain 
quantity  of  wine  is  boiled  down  to  a  thick  syrup, 
called  cocido,  which  is  added  to  the  must  previously  to 
fermentation,  and  gives  to  it  a  strong  emp]a*eumati(^ 
or  bitter  flavor,  which  it  acquires  by  rapid  boiling, 
and  is  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  lower  orders  of 
gauchos,  in  the  united  provinces,  especially  those  of 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  among  whom  the  wine  of 
Mendoza  finds  the  most  extensive  consumption ;  an 
astringent  flavour  is  also  given  to  suit  the  taste  <^ 
the  consumers,  by  adding  a  portion  of  aluminous 
earth.  Some  of  the  white  wine,  and  some  little  of 
the  red,  prepared  for  family  use  in  Meildoza,  is  ex- 
cellent. With  due  attention  to  its  preparation,  this 
place  might  manufacture  as  fine  wines  as  any  in  the 
world,  and  far  more  economically  than  in  other 
wine  countries  of  Europe. 

After  breakfast  I  went  to  deliver  some  letters  I 
had  brought  from  London  to  Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz 
Vargas,  who  held  the  situation  of  director  of  the 
post-office  in  this  town.  I  was  directed  to  his  house 
in  the  suburbs,  where  he  received  me  very  kindly, 
and  showed  me  every  possible  attention  during  my 
stay  in  Mendoza.    I  called  upon  General  San  Martin 
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to  deliver  letters  I  had  also  brought. for  him.  While 
waiting  to  see  him  I  entered  into  conversation  witk 
two  of  hiiS  aides-de-camp,  from  whom  I  learned  the 
Hews  of  the  attack  of  Lord  Cochrane  on  Callaa 
The  Greneral  received  me  very  politely.  He  "WBs  a  tall 
Well-made  man,  very  broad  across  the  shoulders,  anl 
lipright  in  his  carriage  ;  his  complexion  ^vas  sallow, 
And  he  possessed  a  remarkably  sharp  and  penetrating 
eye  ;  his  hair  was  dark,  and  he  had  large  wliiskef& 
His  address  was  quick  and  lively ;  his  manners  afiaUe 
aJod  polite:  he  offered  me  all  the  assistance  I  niij^ 
require,  and  proffered  a  recommendatory  letter  to 
General  O'Higgins,  the  supreme  director  of  ChO^ 
and  uivited  me  to  his  house  in  the  evening. 

During  my  absence  from  the  inn,  a  singular  inct 
dent  occurred  characteristic  of  the  Mendozine  women. 
The  lady  of  the  innkeeper  had  begged  of  my  wife  t 
quantity  of  her  baby  linen  to  show  to  the  govenunr^ 
lady;  they  were  brought  back  by  Mrs.  Sarrazns, 
with  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Luzuriaga,  begging  she 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  my  wife's  company  to  a 
tertuiio  (a  friendly  entertainment)  in  the  evenings 
at  which  General  San  Martin  would  be  present,  con- 
cluding the  message  with  a  request  to  purchase  the 
baby  linen,  or  rather,  what  is  generally  understood! 
by  such  a  request,  to  have  them  offered  as  presentiL 
My  wife  told  her  it  was  impossible  she  could  part 
with  those  things  for  which  she  so  shortly  expected 
to  have  occasion,  but  added,  that  if  the  patterns 
tbvld  be  of  any  use  she  was  welcome  to  their^rose 
s^  long  as  she  remained  in  Mendoza.  About  two 
hours  afterwards  Mrs.  Sarrazus  came  over  with  a 
message  from  the  Governor's  lady  to  inform  her  with 
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much  regret  that  the  tertulio  was  put  off^  and  hoped 
she  would  not  be  disappointed.  The  tertulio,  how^ 
ever,  was  not  put  off.  About  dusk  I  was  visited 
by  Don  Cruz  Vargas,  and  Don  Ildefonso  Alvarez,  the 
brother  of  the  deputy  whom  I  had  known  in  London; 
he  was  one  of  San  Martin's  aides-de-camp :  they  both 
accompanied  me  to  the  Greneral's,  where  I  was  re- 
ceived very  politely.  Our  conversation  was  upon 
Irockets,  and  other  projectile  military  weapons,  re- 
specting which  he  made  many  anxious  inquiries. 
After  remaining  with  him  about  an  hour,  he  begged 
to  see  me  in  the  morning  to  give  me  the  letter  to 
General  O'Higgins.  Don  Gruz  Vargas  remained 
to  accompany  the  General  to  the  Grovemor's  tertulio, 
and  Alvarez  returned  with  me  to  the  inn,  where  he 
passed  the  evening,  amusing  us  with  numerous  tales 
of  his  adventures  with  the  army  of  Belgrano  in 
Upper  Peru. 

April  28. — I  called  this  morning  on  General  San 
Martin,  and  was  introduced  to  him  in  his  private  study, 
where  he  was  engaged  with  his  secretary,  whom  he 
first  caused  to  write  a  letter  to  Greneral  O'Higgins ;  h^ 
dictating  the  words  as  the  other  penned  them.  After^ 
signing  it  he  handed-  it  to  me.  While  this  was 
going  fbirward  I  had  an  opportunity  of  surveying 
the  place.  The  room  was  very  neatly  famished  in 
the  European  manner;  the  furniture  was  all  English: 
he  had  handsome  commodes,  tables,  &c.  of  rose-wood, 
inlaid  with  brass,  neat  chairs  to  match,  and  a  Brus- 
sels carpet;  but  what  more  particularly  excited  my^ 
attention  was  a  large  miniature  likeness  of  himself, 
hung  up  between  prints  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
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and  Lord  Wellington,  all  three  being  firamed  m  a 
corresponding  manner. 

He  took  me  into  an  adjoining  small  room,  in  one 
comer  of  which  stood  his  bed.  Opeiiii;ig  a  wardiok 
he  displayed  about  twenty  very  choice  giins^  riflo^ 
and  fowling  pieces.  I  remained  some  time  in  con- 
versation with  him  respecting  the  topography  of  tk 
province  of  Cuyo.  He  took  leave  of  me  v^itih  mnd 
cordiality,  again  proffering  his  services,  and  sayiif 
he  should  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  is 
Chile.  I  little  thought  at  that  time  that  I  shoirii 
afterwards  become  more  intimately  acquainted  ^ritt 
a  personage  who  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  solii^ 
quent  and  singular  political  events  whiqji  I  ahd 
have  to  relate. 

On  my  return  to   the  inn  I  found   Don  Oiv 

Vargas^  his  wife  Dona  Rita,  and  Alvarez,   who  hd 

called  to  pay  us  a  visit ;  the  lady  insisted  v^e  shooU 

accompany  them  to  breakfast,  no  excuse  would  be 

received :  the  Dona  Rita  took  my  wife  i^th  her  h  [ 

the  calisa,  a  kind  of  open  chaise  drawn  by  a  miik^ 

upon  which  a  black  slave  was  mounted.      We  fii- 

lowed  on  foot  to  their  house  in  the  Canada,  where 

we  found  a  large  table  laid  out  under  a  long  alcove 

of  vines  :  we  here .  seated  ourselves,  and .  our  hoflb 

vied  with  each  other  as  to  who  could  show  ns  ihe 

most  attention.     The  dejeune  consisted  of  tea,  oofiee^ 

£resh  and  dried  grapes   of  several  kinds,    appk^ 

peaches,  eggs,  boiled  and  poached,  a ,  roasted  quiii- 

quincho,  (a  variety  of  the  armadillo,  greatly  esteemed 

by  the  natives),  fowls,  &c.     We  had  besides,  white' 

and  red  wines,  two,  three,  and  four  years  old,  tbe 
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Ixroduce  of  his  vineyards.  The  alcove  under  which 
we  were  seated  produced  seven  choice  varieties  of 
grapes.  Our  host  took  us  over  his  gard^i;  his 
fruit  trees  were  numerous,  mostly  containing  several 
grafts  of  the  best  and  choicest  fruits  in  the  town : 
some  of  them  produced  seven  different  sorts  of  fruit 
upon  one  trunk;  this  in  Mendoza  is  remarkable, 
since  few  persons  here  have  any  knowledge  of 
fte  art  of  engrafting.  I  went  over  his  vineyard, 
which  covered  an  extent  of  ground  of  at  least  twenty 
acres ;  and  afterwards  visited  the  wine  manufactory, 
in  which  the  same  processes  were  followed  as  in  that 
I  had  seen  the  morning  before,  excepting,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  tinacas,  he  had  large  undar-ground  reser- 
voirs, in  which  the  juice  of  the  grape  was  fermented. 
A  number  of  slaves  were  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  raisins :  the  finest  are  hung  in  bunches  upon  sticks 
driven  into  walls  which  have  a  northern  aspect,  so 
as  to  receive  the  strongest  rays  of  the  sun ;  the  great 
mass  was  Idft  upon  the  roof  of  the  house  to  dry. 
Throughout  Mendoza,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
roofs  G^  the  houses  consist  merely  of  canes  laid  upon 
the  rafters,  and  plastered  over  with  mud :  rain  falls 
so  seldom,  is  of  such  short  duration,  and  in  such 
fmall  quantities,  as  to  render  tiiis  slight  covering  a 
sufficient  protection  in  so  genial  a  climate.  The  best 
houses  in  the  town  have  azotca  roofs,  which  are  flat, 
and  made  with  bricks  put  together  with  lime-mortar. 
No  where  did  I  perceive  a  tile  in  the  town.  Grati- 
fied with  the  attentions  shown  to  us,  we  took  leave 
to  prepare  for  our  departure  in  the  afternoon. 

On  arriving  at  the  inn,  the  muletew  was  in  readi- 
ness; but  advisediis  1^  no  means  totMnk  of  starting, 

VOL.   I.  M 
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as  the  clouds  being  gathered  above  the  lofty  peak  of 
Tupungato  indicated  the  falling  of  a  snov^  storm  in 
the  Cordillera.     I  took  the  advice  of  Sarragas  and 
Alvarez^  who  recommended  me  to  wait  the  result  of 
another  day/ that  we  might  judge  how  the  indica- 
tion would  terminate.     I  went  to  the  Governor,  ob- 
tained my  passport,  and  subsequently  to  the  custom- 
house^ to  renew  the  cocket  for  my  luggage.     In  tk 
afternoon  Don  Cruz  Vargas  sent  two  slaves  loaded 
with  presents  of  fruits,  dried  figs  and  raisins,  biscdiii; 
chafqui,tongues9&c.forour  journey.  Alvarez  remain- 
ed with  me  all  day,  and  at  dinner  we  were  joined  If 
Mr.  Halsey,  a  gentleman  who  had  officiated  as  ooDfll 
for  the  United  States  in  Buenos  Ayres,   and  lately 
in  Chile,  whence  he  was  returning  to   the  foimff 
place.     He  had  but  just  arrived,  and   he  dejpttd 
the  passes  of  the  Cordillera  in  the  most  terrific  co- 
lors, enumerated  all  the  dangerous  places,  and  tried 
urgently  to  persuade  my  wife  not  to  attempt  so  p- 
rilous  a  journey,  assuring  her  that  it  would,  if  per- 
severed in,  cost  her  her  life.   She,  however,  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  all  consequences,  armed  with  fiHti* 
tude  and  perseverance  enough  to  brave  any  dangeis 
that  a  man  could  endure :  she  therefore   turned  i 
deaf  ear  to  all  entreaty.     Don  Cruz  Vargas  came  ii 
the  evening,  and  spent  several  hours  with  us :  k 
improved  much  on  acquaintance,  being   a '  mm  d 
strong  mind,  and  of  more  information  than  I  expedei 
to  find  in  a  Mendozino ;  his  ideas  relative  to  govad- 
ment  were  liberal ;  he  was  pretty  well  informed  « 
to  the  nature  of  the  government  and  institutions  d 
England,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States  of  NofA 
Ai]nerica ;  he  seemed  conversant  with  the  affidn  d 
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Europe,  and  expressed  a  decided  preference  in  favor 
of  Englishmen,  on  account  of  their  liberal  spirited 
enterprize,  and  their  more  general  and  superior  edu- 
cation ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  seAd  his  chil- 
dren to  England  for  instruction ;  and  feeling  sen- 
sible of  the  extreme  backwardness  of  his  townspeople 
in  civilization,  expressed  his  most  anxious  desire  to 
forward,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  introduc- 
tion of  schools ;  the  priesthood,  he  was  aware,  op- 
posed a  formidable  impediment  to  sO  desirable  a  mea- 
sure'; and,  conscious  of  this  injurious  influence,  he  was 
toxious  for  its  destruction :  he  assured  me  that  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  patriots  were  fully  sensible 
of  this  impediment  to  their  advancement.     He  de- 
scribed General  San  Martin  as  a  determined  friend  to 
education ;  he  had,  he  said,  begun  the  work  already 
in  Mendoza ;  he  had  also  begun  to  reform  the  church; 
had  driven  the  monks  from  their  convents,  converted 
them  into    military  barracks,    and  enlisted   many 
monks  in  his  service.    These  men  afterwards  proved 
most  useful  to  him  in  his  different  expeditions.     I 
was   pleased  with  the  liberality    of  the  views    of 
my  new  friend,  and  have  since  regretted  that  he  has 
been  bani^ed  from  Mendoza  in  disgrace.     He  was 
the   constant    friend    and   companion    of   General 
San  Martin.     While  in  Mendoza  he  always  spent 
his  evenings  with   him  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  of 
which  both  were  extremely  fond.     They  ^^ere  both 
unfortunately  slaves  to  gambling,  a  vice  to  which 
Creoles  are  greatly  addicted.     I  never  could  learn 
the  cause  of  his  disgrace :  all  I  could  hear  was  that 
it  originated  in  a  serious  quarrel  with  General  San 
Martin. 

M  2 
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April  S9.- — I  went  to  arrange  accounts  with  Dcm 

Manuel  Balanzuela,  the  principal  merchant  in  the 

town,  on  whom  I  had  letters  of  credit :  he   is  a 

liberal  minded  and  well-informed  Mendozino,    and 

is  known  to  every  Englishman  who  has   passed 

through  the  town.     He  is  partial  to  Englishmen, 

and  takes  pleasure  in  showing  them  all  the  attention 

in  his  power.     His  house  is  furnished  in  the  Snglish 

style ;  he  has  given  up  the  habits  of  his  townsmen, 

and  has  adopted,  as  nearly  as  possible,  European 

manners   and  customs.      The  mules  were  to  have 

been  in  readiness  by  eleven  o'clock,  but  they  did  not 

arrive.  Alvarez  and  Vargas  were  in  readiness  to  assist 

us.     The  arriero  did  not  make  his  appearance  till 

five  o'clock,  and  so  much  time  was  lost  in  loading  the 

mules,  that  it  was  past  six  o'clock  before  "we  cooU 

start.     All  our  friends  crowded  round  us  to  bid  m 

adieu — Sarrazas,  Halsey,  Balanzuela,  Alvarez,  all 

imploring  my  wife  till  the  last  moment,  to  change 

her  resolution,  and  remain  in  Mendoza,  and  there 

await  the  period  of  her  accouchement.     A  wonum 

possessed  of  an  unusual  share   of  courage  was  not 

to  be  dissuaded  from  mere  apprehension.       I  left 

the  matter  to  her  own  choice,   and  she  resolute^ 

persevered  in  her  determination.     After  great  dift- 

culties  in  arranging  all  the  equipment  of  my  laige 

retinue,  we  mounted  our  several  mules,  and  started 

with  on^  of  the  most  ludicrous  cavalcades    that  hd 

ever  left  Mendoza ;  a  humorous  painter  woidd  have 

relished  the  scene.     It  was  dusk  before  we  started, 

and  we  found  it  too  late  to  perform  our  intention  of 

bidding  adieu  to  the  Dona  Rita,  or  the   Canada, 

which  did  not  lie  in  our  route.     When  about  a  vak 
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out  of  the  heart  of  the  town,  passing  down  the  long 
lane  between  the  extensive  plantations  which  form 
the  suburbs,  Matteo,  the  muleteer,  stopped  to  arrange 
my  wife's  saddle,  while  I  alighted  to  hold  the  reins 
of  her  mule,  having  shortly  before  passed  by  our 
fellow  traveller,  Mr.  Ward,  who  had  stopped  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  doctor  and  my  men  had  gone  on, 
and  were  some  distance  a-head  with  the  troop. 
While  thus  engaged,  a  mule  passed  us  at  full  gallop. 
Matteo  gave  me  the  lasso  by  which  he  was  leading 
my  wife's  mule,  that  he  might  proceed  in  search  of 
the  runaway  animal,  which  proved  to  be  Mr.  Ward's. 
In  doing  this  the  lasso  became  entangled  in  my  wife's 
feet,  and  I  dismounted  to  release  it,  when  my  mule 
broke  away  from  me,  and  set  off  after  the  others  at 
a  furious  gallop.  Mr.  Ward  now  joined  us  on  foot ; 
telling  us  of  his  misfortune,  he  was  in  some  degree 
consoled  on  learning  what  had  happened  to  me: 
thus  brothers  in  affliction,  we  trudged  together  on 
foot,  I  leading  my  wife's  mule.  We  soon  came  to 
a  boggy  place,  where  the  irrigating  channel  had 
burst  its  bounds,  and  flooded  the  road.  Here  we 
were  obliged  to  wait,  as  it  was  now  quite  dark,  until 
Matteo's  return :  he  soon  appeared,  bringing  with 
him  Mr.  Ward's  mule,  which  had,  in  its  flight,  dis- 
encumbered itself  of  all  its  looser  equipage,  consist- 
ing of  a  plaid  cloak,  his  pistols,  a  pair  of  chifles 
(horns  for  carrying  wine),  his  alforjas  (woollen  sad- 
dle-bags, filled  Mdth  various  useful  things).  Another 
peon  now  joined  us,  who  took  charge  of  my  wife's 
mule,  while  Matteo  .went  off  in  search  of  my  beast, 
and  Mr:  Ward's  lost  things.  I  had  to  mount  behind 
Mr.  Ward,  and  did  not  reach  the  place  of  Alizami- 
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ento,  our  resting-place,  till  nine  o'clock  at  night.  It 
was  at  a  chaera,  belonging  to  a  relative  of  our  A^ 
riero  Matteo  Bera,  situated  on  the  outskirts,  a  leagoe 
from 'the  square  of  Mendoza.  Matteo  did  notarriTe 
till  eleven  o'clock  ;  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
find  all  Mr.  Ward's  property,  but  he  pretended,  and 
I  was  then  ignorant  enough  to  believe  it,  that  nqr 
mule  had  etrayed  into  some  chance  pasture,  wbsn 
he  would  be  sure  to  find  it  at  dawn  next  mormng. 
Aft^  amusing  ourselves  with  our  ludicrous  adyen- 
tures,  we  retired  to  rest.  My  wife  found  hendf 
greatly  fatigued  with  the  jolting  of  the  mule^  and 
this  was  a  sad  presage  of  our  tedious  journey. 

April  30. — Matteo  was  away  before  day-fareal; 
in  search  of  my  mule ;  he  did  not  return  till  put 
noon,  when  he  brought  back  the  animal  without  i 
single  article  of  his  saddle  trappings,  Bnglisb 
blankets,  &c. ;  every  thing  was  lost.  Matteo  w« 
an  arch  rogue,  for  it  turned  out  he  had  been  in  the 
town  of  Mendoza,  where  he  had  seen  Mr.  Burdoo, 
who  sent  a  message  that  he  would  certainly  join  <mr 
party  over  the  Cordillera,  and  we  might  expect  hin 
at  night.  It  was  necessary  to  dispatch  Matteo  to 
the  town,  in  order  to  purchase  for  me  a  new  saddk 
equipage ;  no  alternative  remained  but  to  await  hoe 
till  next  morning,  when  it  was  promised  we  should 
start  for  the  Cordillera.  This  was  fortunate,  ii» 
much  as  it  respected  my  wife,  who  had  a  good  leA 
from  yesterday's  exertions.  Seeing  how  ill  calculated 
she  was  for  bearing  fatigue,  I  endeavoured  to  ptfr 
suade  her  to  return  to  Mendoza,  but  she  was  dete^ 
jnined  to  run  all  risks  rather  than  be  left  alone  ftr 
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six  months,  a  stranger  in  such  a  town  as  Mendoza. 
In  the  evening  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Burdon,  ac- 
companied by  Matteo,  who  brought  me  the  requisite 
saddle  equipage  which  cost  pie  twenty  dollars.  .  Mr. 
Burdon  brought  the  strongest  reiterations  of  advice 
from  our  friends  in  Mendoza,  to  my  wife,  not  to 
proceed ;  the  subject  was  again  canvassed,  but  she 
was  resolute  in  her  determination  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Cordillera,  so 
that  if  any  disaster  occurred,  on .  the  Chile  side,  she 
could  be  removed,  in  the  event  of  her  own  inability 
to  proceed.  About  ten  o'clock  an  officer  arrived,  who 
had  just  come  from  Chile,  on  his  way  to  Buenos 
Ayres^ :  he  gave  us  a  very  favourable  account  of  the 
passage, .  having  encountered  no  snow  whatever  on 
the  road. 

May  1.— We  rose  at  day-break,  in  order  to  arrange 
matters,  for  the  tedious  journey  before  us,  but 
so  much  time  was  lost  in  preparations,  that  we  did 
not  start  till  eight  o'clock :  we  formed  altogether  a 
large  cavalcade ;  my  wife  bore  the  first  part  of  her 
journey  much  better  than  I  could  have  anticipated, 
and  increased  my  hopes  that  she  would  yet  accom- 
plish the  arduous  task  she  had  undertaken.  The 
road  was  very  good  for  about  five  leagues,  such  as  a 
carriage  might  have  travelled  without  diflSculty : 
beyond  this  distance  the  road  was  full  of  deep 
holes  and  rising  ground,  covered  with  numerous 
large  and  small  stones,  principally  of  black  primi- 
tive lime-stone,  clay  slate,  hornblende  slate,  and 
porphyry.  We  passed  on  the  left  the  round  hill 
called  La  C^^er^,  from  which  the  town  of  Mendoza 
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is  supplied  with  lime.     We  continiied  a  somewliat 
northern  course,  skirting  the  foot  of  a  lofly  moun- 
tain range,  and  arrived  at  a  low  detached  range  of 
hills,  called  Los  Cerrillos  ;   these  w^   left  on  oor 
right,  and  verging  more  to  the  westi^ard^  made 
towards  an  opening  in  the  lofty  range  upon  our  left: 
our  road  still  continued  over  the  barren  travem 
which  produces  nothing  but  low  thorny  trees,  sod 
as  the  chanar,  atamisque,  retortuno,  and  balsamic 
bushes  of  different  varieties,  called  jarillo ;  saHae 
plants,    called  xume,    vidriera,  &c.,    and    several 
varieties  of  cactus.     My  wife  kept  up   her  spirits 
and  proceeded  with  much  cheerfulness,  althoogh^ 
complained  of   fatigue.      At  the  distance   of  ta 
leagues  from  Mendoza,  we  entered  the  mountaiD 
range,  and  two  leagues  farther  were  completely  drat 
in  by  chains  of  hills  of  very  steep  ascent,  coyeRd 
with  low  trees  and  bushes,  among  which  numbm 
of  humming  birds  were  playing.     The  scenery  w« 
novel  to  us ;  we  were  delighted  at  the  variety  d 
objects  which  struck  our  fancy  at  every  step.    We 
had  hitherto  been  exposed  to  a  broiling  sun,  but  tf 
we  closed  into  the  narrow  winding  valley,  we  foanl 
ourselves  enveloped  in  a  thick  mist,  which  wetted 
our  clothes  as  much  as  if  we  had  encountered  a 
shower  of  rain.     As  we  proceeded,  my  wife  grew 
more  and  more  fatigued ;  but  she  kept  up  her  spirits 
until  within  half  a  mile  of  Villa  Vicencio^  whea  she 
fainted  upon  her  mule.     We  had  just  arrived  at  i 
small  brook  of  water,  the  first  met  with  all  the  wif 
from  Mendoza,  a  distance  of  forty  five  miles,  > 
draught  from  this,   with  a  little  wine  out  of  Ut 
Burden's  chifles,  gave  her  some  strength,  And  we 
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walked  our  mules  slowly  till  we  reached  the  huts, 
when  I  laid  her  upon  the  postmaster's  bed :  idfter 
taking  a  little  rest  she  recovered  her  former  spirits.  . 
Meanwhile  our  companions  were  preparing  dinner, 
and  we  now  b^an  to  find  our  canteen  extremely 
serviceable  .when  it  was  necessary  to  become  our 
own  cooks.    A  small  quantity  of  food  and  a  little 
jmulled  wine  restored  my  wife,  and  again  led  us  to 
hope  she  would  be  able  to  accomplish  the  journey. 
While  at  dinner  we  were  joined  by  a  British  naval 
officer  just  arrived  from  Chile,  on  his  way  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  thence  to  Rio  Janeiro,  having  been  pro^ 
moted  from  the  Andromache  frigate,  and  now  about 
to  join  theCommodore  at  the  latter  station.   His  name 
was  Franklin,  he  gave  a  good  account  of  the  state  of 
the  mountain  passes,  and  the  latest  news  from  the  op- 
posite side.     I  put  up  our  travelling  bedstead  for 
my  wife,  and  made  her  as  comfortable  quarters  as 
the  postmaster's  room  admitted.     I  spread  out  my 
saddle  traps,  and  made  a  bed  upon  the  ground  for 
myself;  all  our  companions  slept  in  a  separate  hut, 
which  with  difficulty  could  receive  the  whole  of  them 
when  stretched  out.     It  was  half  unroofed,  had  no 
door,  and  their  close  stowage  imder  such  circum- 
stiyices  only  rendered  them  the  warmer.     My  wife 
went  to  bed  refreshed,  and  satisfied,  now  that  she 
had  accomplished  so  well  the  first  day's  journey,  that 
she  had  striuagth  enough  to  go  through  the  fatigue 
<^  the  remainder  wi&out  apprehension.     I  could 
not  sleep  for  the  cold,  there  being  no  door  to  our 
room;  the  wind  blew  in  uncomfortably,  and  though 
J  was  in  my  clothes,  cov^ed  with  blankets,  and  a 
large  great  coat,  I  could  not  make  myself  warm. 
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My  wife  slept  veiy  soundly  all  night,  but  about 
four  in  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  U  May,  she  com- 
plained  of  much  pain — ^it  increased,  and  I  vrent  te 
call  the  doctor ;  I  had  to  stumble  over  and  awake 
four  or  five  of  his  companions  before  I  could  discover 
him.     It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty   I  could 
rouse  him,  so  soundly  was  he  lost  in  sleep :  ivrhen  he 
recovered  his  senses  he  crawled  out  and  followed 
me ;   the  air  was  piercingly  cold,   and  \^hen  the 
doctor  came  to  my  wife's  bedside,  his  teeth  chattered, 
and  his  whole  frame  so  shivered  with  cold  that  he 
could  with  difficulty  speak.     He  told  me  there  was 
every  sjnnptom  of  approaching  labour,  and  advised 
that  my  wife  should  remain  quiet  in  the  hope  of  its 
passing  off.     After  day-break,  as  the  symptoms  had 
not  ceased,  and  as  Lieut.  Franklin  was  preparing  to 
start  for  Mendoza,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Colesbcrry, 
informing  him  of  our  fears,  and  requesting  him  to 
send  out  a  nurse,  and  a  number  of  essential  necesr 
saries  for  our  stay  in  this  miserable  place.      I  wrote    i 
likewise  to  Don  Cruz  Vargas,  begging  he  would  co- 
operate with  Dr.  Colesberry,  and  informed  him  that 
should  our  fears  prove  groundless,  I  was  determined 
to  convey  my  wife  back  to  Mendoza. 

Our  situation  was  critical,  and  exceedingly  em- 
barrassing; we  were  now  forty-five  miles  from  any 
habitable  spot,  and  the  period  had  arrived  when  the 
mountains  are  usuaUy  rendered  impassable  by  the 
snow  which  falls  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  ap- 
peared  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  return  with 
my  wife  to  Mendoza,  if  she  should  be  in  a  state  to 
undertake  the  jqurney;  and  this  I  feared    would 
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cause  such  a  delay  as  would  detain  me  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Cordillera  until  the  moimtains  should 
again  become  passable,  which  seldom  happens  till 
the  month  of  October  or  November,  a  period  of  six 
months.  In  this  dilemma  I  resolved  to  send  forward 
the  artizans  I  had  brought  with  me  from  England; 
with  them  I  sent  baggage,  instruments,  and  every- 
thing not  absolutely  necessary  for  our  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  they  set  out  with 
the  muleteers.*  This  was  considered  by  us  all  a  very 
unfortunate  circumstance.  The  men  were  going  ta 
a  strange  coimtry,  to  remain  without  occupation, 
ignorant  of  the  language,  and  without  the  controul 
so  necessary  under  such  circumstances :  it  appeared 
also  probable,  that  I  should  remain  equally  imem- 
ployed,  regretting  the  loss  and  delay  which,  al- 
though unavoidable,  was  not  less  distressing. 
These  apprehensions  were  increased  by  the  know* 
ledge  that  a  ship-load  of  heavy  machinery  would 
arrive  at  Valparaiso,  which  in  my  absence  could 
not  be  landed. 

The  doctor  alone  remained  with  us.  My  wife 
continued  in  great  suffering  until  about  half-past 
two  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  was  reUeved  from 
her  trouble  by  the  premature  birth  of  my  first  boy 
(who  is  now  in  Chile  with  his  mother,  a  friend  and 
companion  to  her  in  her  solitary  retreat  at  Concon, 
during  my  present  absence  in  England) :  the  little 

*  Mr.  Burdon  and  my  principal  engineer  remained  till  eleven 
o'clock^  expecting  to  know  the  result.  Mr.  Burdon  insisted  very 
kindly  in  leaving  his  pillow  and  part  of  his  bedding  behind^  in 
hopes  of  its  being  useful. 
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infant,  after  laying  patiently  wrapped  up  Kbove  three 
hours  on  the  postmaster's  bed,  was  noi;r  'washed  mi 
dressed  by  the  doctor. 

May  S.-*— The  day  was  very  fine  and  warm  tfaroogh- 
QUt ;  my  wife  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  was  le- 
covering  better  than  we  had  had  reason  to  antici- 
pate in  her  disastrous  situation.  The  man  who  kept 
these  miserable  huts  was  dignified  with  the  name  of 
postmaster.  The  possession  belongs  to  a  Mendoano^ 
who  breeds  cattle  and  horses  upon  it ;  the  duty  of 
Antonio  Fonseca,  such  was  the  postmaster's  naae^ 
was  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  operation  of  strangm 
that  they  did  not  steal  the  cattle,  and  to  collect  honei 
for  travellers,  who  might  choose  to  hire  them,  either 
to  Uspallata  or  Mendoza.  These  huts  are  situatei 
near  the  outlet  of  a  glen,  which  opens  into  the  mais 
ravine,  up  which  the  usual  road  leads  to  -the  Fkun- 
millo,  on  the  road  to  Uspallata,  and  down  wliidh  the 
road  leads  into  the  plain  of  Mendoza.  It  is  supplied 
by  a  little  brook  of  continually  running  water,  whidi 
has  its  rise  at  the  head  of  the  glen,  in  whicih  aie 
the  hot  springs  elsewhere  described.  The  width  of 
the  bottom  of  the  glen  at  the  huts  is  about  200 
yards;  in  this  bottom  the  brook  runs  in  a  deep 
hollow,  ten  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground,  in 
front  of  the  huts;  the  banks  are  sloped  on  each  mde^ 
so  as  to  afford  an  easy  access  in  crossing  the  brook. 
The  ridge  of  hills  fronting  the  post-house  is  perluqpB 
800  feet  above  its  level ;  from  the  summit  of  this 
ridge  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  all  the  travesia  and 
the  plains  of  Mendoza.  I  never  ascended  during  my 
stay  here,  not  being  able  to  leave  my  wife  for  so  long 
a  time,  but  the  doctor  did  several  times^  and  de- 
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scribed  the  view  as  beautiful :  the  cultivated  envi- 
rons of  Mendoza  appeared  like  a  verdant  island  in 
the  midst  of  a  boundless  sea ;  the  travesia  appearing 
from  its  uniform  level,  and  its  barren  aspect,  more 
like  the  ocean  than  land.     The  post-bouse,  if  it  can 
be  so  called,  consists  of  three  huts,  Fonseca's  room, 
the  kitchen,  and  the  room  where  travellers  sleep. 
Fonseca's  hut  was  constructed  of  loose  fragments  of 
stone,  piled  loosely  over  each  other,  to  form  a  wall : 
it  consisted  originally  of  two  rooms,  twenty-five  feet 
long,  one  leading  into  the  other  ;  but  all  the  cover- 
ing, and  great  part  of  the  roof  itself  of  the  larger 
room  had  disappeared,  leaving  only  one  small  low 
cell  of  less  than  twelve  feet  square.     In  one  comer 
of  this  stood  Fonseca's  bed,  consisting  of  four  short 
forked  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  upon  which 
four  horizontal  sticks  were  laid  to  make  a  frame ; 
across  these  was  stretched  a  bullock's  hide,  to  sup* 
port  his  bed,  which  consisted  of  about  twenty  gua- 
nacho  and  lion  skins^  and  a  few  saddle-cloths.     A 
table  stood  next  to  it  with  three  common  wine-bot- 
tles containing  aguardiente,    a  crucifix,  and  a  few 
wine  glasses.     On  the  floor  stood  two  petacas,  or 
hide-boxes,  in  which  he  kept  bread  or  other  saleable 
things  for  such  passengers  coming  over  the  Cordillera 
as  stood  in  need  of  provisions.     There  was  only  one 
door-way  opening  into  the  space  that  was  form^ly 
the  larger  room.     As  there  was  no  door,  I  hung  up 
a  poncho  as  a  substitute,  and  in  order  to  make  a 
separate  chamber  for  my  wife,  I  divided  the  cell  by 
hanging  up  curtaiiis  from  the  roof  made  from  our 
sheets.     My  own  bed  consisted  of  my  saddle-elotihs 
laid  upon  my  two  portmanteaus.     The  doctor  made 
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his  bed  upon  the  two  petacas^of  Fonseca.  Such  was 
the  miserable  accommodation  which,  in  our  peculiar 
and  critical  circumstances,  we  were  obliged  to  pnt 
up  with. 

The  kitchen  was  a  small  hut,  situated  between  the 
other  two,  walled  in  on  three  sides  with  fragments 
of  stone;  the  open  end  was  in  front,  facing  the 
brook ;  a  log  of  wood,  raised  on  stones  above  the 
ground,  was  placed  along  each  side  to  serve  for  seats. 
The  fire  was  lighted  on  the  ground,  in  the  middki 
with  brushwood.  The  room  in  which  travellers  aie 
wont  to  sleep  is  constructed  in  a  similar  manner,  but  | 
its  roof  is  almost  wholly  gone  to  decay.  Miserahk  I 
as  our  accommodation  was,  it  happened  fortunately 
that  our  disaster  occurred  in  so  favourable  a  place 
of  shelter.  During  the  day  several  troops  of  muks 
passed — some  bound  to  Chile,  others  to  Mendosi 
In  the  evening  arrived,  on  their  way  to  Chiley  a 
French  fencing  master,  going  to  join  the  patriot 
army,  and  a  Cordovese  farmer,  from  Calainuchita, 
who,  in  former  times,  had  quartered  on  him  several 
of  the  prisoners  belonging  to  General  Beresford's 
army. 

May  4. — The  whole  of  this  day  was  fo^i 
very  rainy,  and  excessively  cold.  My  wife  was  re- 
covering her  strength  rapidly.  About  noon  we  w«e 
visited  by  a  swaggering  fellow,  on  his  way  from 
Chile  to  Mendoza ;  he  was  named  Martinez,  and  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Cazadores  de  los  Andes :  he 
had  his  wife  with  him.  He  very  soon  disgusted  me 
with  his  recitals ;  for,  by  his  own  account,  it  ap- 
peared he  was  the  Spanish  miscreant,  Serjeant  of 
the  troops  bound  from  Spain  to  Peru,  in  the  trans- 
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port  called  La  Trinidad,  who,  assisted  by  another 
desperate  character,  fastened  down  the  hatchways, 
and  murdered  all  the  officers  as  they  came  on  deck. 
He  seemed  to  feel  pride  in  recounting  his  barbarity, 
boasting  of  having  murdered,  with  his  own  hands, 
thirteen  officers.  There  were  on  board  220  soldiers, 
and  100  sailors,  who  joined  him  in  the  mutiny :  they 
carried  the  vessel  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  they 
were  all  hailed  as  patriots,  and  distributed  through 
the  patriot  ranks,  the  greater  part  being  made  su- 
baltern officers ;  Martinez  was  at  once  made  a  lieu- 
tenant, in  recompence  of  his  bloody  misdeeds.  He 
had  left  one  wife,  he  said,  in  Buenos  Ayres :  his 
present  frail  companion  he  had  picked  up  in  Chile. 

May  5. — -The  weather,  to  our  disappointment, 
grew  worse ;  it  was  how  a  serious  temporal,  or  snow 
storm;  a  great  deal  of  sleet  fell  in  the  morning,  mixed 
with  rain ;  but  by  three  o'clock  it  snowed  so  heavily, 
that  before  sun-set,  the  snow  on  the  ground  was  above 
4;wo  inches  in  thickness.  I  was  greatly  disappointed 
at  not  having  heard  either  from  Dr.  Colesberry,  or 
Don  Vargas,  in  reply  to  my  very  urgent  request. 
I  therefore  dispatched  Fonseca's  peon  to  Mendoza, 
with  a  letter  to  Dr.  Colesberry,  begging  him  to  send 
a  female  assistant  without  delay,  together  with  a 
supply  of  bread  and  meat,  of  which  we  were  defi- 
cient, with  some  arrow  root,  and  several  other  essen- 
tial articles.  I  wrote  also  to  Don  Cruz  Vargas  to 
the  same  effect.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  the  doctor  and  I  were  obliged  to  do  the 
office  of  washerwomen.  We  repaired  to  the  brook 
with  a  few  things  for  present  use  ;  these  were  dried 
over  the  smoky  fire  in  the  kitchen;  the  water  of 
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the  brook  was  at  this  tune  at  the  freezing  pohA ;  mi 
the  mountains  in  eveiy  direction  were  Gompletafy 
eovered  with  snow.     In  the  evening  we  were  viritei 
by  a  patriot  officer,  on  his  way  to  Chile^   Xdeuteiiiit 
C!olonel  Torres,  a  very  intelligent   and  agteeaik 
Creole,  who  spoke  both  English  and  Freiidi  pxMf 
fluently :  he  had  been  in  the  United  States  c^  Nortt 
America ;  he  greatly  amused  us  with  his  dteeifid 
and  intelligent  conversation  in  such  a  solitude,  nii 
was  particularly  welcome.     He  described  the  gift* 
chos  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  guasos   of  Chile  m 
making  the  best  and  hardiest  soldiers  in  the  Wctld! 
for  campaigning  and  actual  service  no  troops  coidi 
equal  them ;  no  others,  he  said,  could  endure  th 
fatigue  and  bear  the  privations  to  which  they  hai 
been  accustomed  from  their  birth :  they*  were  farm 
and  easily  disciplined,  and  when  led  by  able  and  coi- 
rageous    officers,    no    Europeans  could   withstni 
them.      The    great  difficulty  in  forming     patriot 
troops  was  the  finding  competent  officers.     Theie 
soldiers  were  beings  who  cared  little  for  money^  aii 
not  much  for  the  quality  of  their  food,  the  want 
of  which  was  not  felt  as  a  hardship,  provided  thqr 
had  but  a  supply  of  the  Paraguay  tea,  and  a  ftf 
segars:   furnished  with  these  they  would  endoff 
cheerfully  all  other  privations :  they  were  hardy  1i^ 
yond  comparison ;  cavalry  soldiers  had  their  si^dki 
always  for  beds ;  but  infantry  soldiers,  who  eodl 
have  none  in  campaign,  could  as  cheerfully  sleep  h 
the  other  air  upon  the  bare  ground,  with  a  hide  be^ 
neath  them,  and  a  poncho  over  them :  they  neitf 
cared  for  bread,  which  they  seldom  touched  ;  a  littk 
beef,  half  raw,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  cratingk 
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of  appetite;  no  nicety  was  requisite  in  cooking; 
every  thing  edible  was  alike  to  them.  He  had 
served  with  the  British  army  in  Spain,  and  he  de- 
scribed ()ur  hardiest  veterans,  at  the  time  of  their 
greatest  privation,  as  pampered,  when  compared  with 
the  soldiers  of  South  America, 

Colonel  Torres  insisted  upon  leaving  a  portion  of 
fare^  and  beef  with  us,  which  we  were  glad  to  accept, 
having  exhausted  our  stock  of  provisions.     In  the 
night  there  occurred  a  heavy  storm  of  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  hail.     We  had  discovered,  when  it  rained 
,    during  the  previous  morning,  that  our  roof  was  far 
from  water-tight,  but  in  the  night  the  rain  poured 
*    in  upon  us  in  torrents :  it  fell  upon  my  wife  as  she 
!    lay  on  her  mattrass  with  the  infant,  notwithstanding 
she  was  placed  in  the  driest  part  of  the  room.     This 
was  exceedingly  distressing,  and  in  our  anguish  we 
attempted  all  that  our  means  afforded  to  turn  off  the 
falling  rain  from  the  bed.     Assisted  by  the  post- 
I  master,  who  arose  from  his  miserq^ble  birth,  and  gave 
-   some  of  the  skins  which  formed  his  bed,  the  doctor 
^  and  I  made  a  sort  of  pent  over  the  bedstead  with 
i  them ;  and  thus  iii  great  measure  prevented  the  wet 
■1^  from  falling  on  the  bed.     Our  condition  was  how- 
1*  ever  very  wretched. 

■•  May  6. — The  morning  was  very  foggy,  and  ex- 
it tremely  cold  ;  the  mountains  were  all  covered  with 
■t  snow,  which  had  also  fallen  on  the  narrow  spot  of 
b  ground  before  us,  to  the  depth  of  four  inches  ;  the 
^i  walls  of  the  huts  were  glazed  with  a  frozen  coating. 
]  Shut  in,  as  we  were  by  the  mountains,  the  whole 
^  presented  to  us  a  most  uncomfortable-  and  dreary  ap- 
jipearance.      Having  sent  forward  my  instruments, 
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I  could  not  ascertain  the  degree  of  cold,  but  I  new 
remember  to  have  experienced  more   severe  eoU. 
About  noon  the  atmosphere  b^an  to  cdeair,  and  n 
the  afternoon  the  sky  was  completely  £reed  £« 
clouds :  the  doctor  and  I  performed  a  more  extn- 
sive  washing  of  clothes  in  the  brook,  whidi  wm 
soon  dried  when  the  afternoon's  sun  appeared*   Not- 
withstanding the  discomfort  and  inconvenient  to 
which  we  were  subjected,  my  wife's  fortitudb  ntm 
forsook  her — she  was  cheerful,  and  was  fiust  reopv^ 
ing:    she  had  indeed  regained  so  much  strenfdl 
that  she  sat  up  several  hours :  her  appetite  m 
good,  but  to  my  mortification  there  was  noihiiig  U 
mouldy  bread,  at  least  a  month  old ;  dried  toii^ 
hung  beef,  and  tea  without  milk ;  this  ^was  all  le 
could  give  her.     We  were  gratified  on  hearing  Foi- 
seca  announce  the  approach  of  the  peon  firom  Mx^ 
doza,  but  judge  of  our  mortification  on  fiwHing  k 
had  returned  without  provisions.     Don  Crxus  Vaipi 
was  absent  at  his  farm  at  Luxan,  fifteen  miles  to  tk 
southward  of  Mendoza,  and  because  the  stupid  nxf 
senger  did  not  find  Doctor  Colesberry  at  home  1A0 
he  called,    he  came  back  with  my  letter  in  U 
hand,  without  leaving  even  ^  message.     I  wonUii' 
stantly  have  set  off  to  Mendoza,  but  it  was  inoi^ 
sible  for  me  to  leave  my  wife ;  she  could  not  bx 
done  without  me  constantly  at  her  side.      No  alW 
native  remained  but  to  endure  the  mortification,  al 
to  send  back  the  messenger  at  the  dawn  of  itf 
day. 

May  7.-~Rising  early  in  the  morning,  I  disMt^ 
the  peon  a  second  time  to  Doctor  Colesberry,  uUirif 
cautioning  him  not  to  return  without  a  femde^  d 
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the  necessaries  we  stood  so  greatly  in  need  of.  The 
postmaster  set  oat  on  horseback  with  his  lasso  and 
his  balls  in  hopes  of  finding  a  calf  or  a  guanaco,  to 
supply  us  with  some  fresh  meat.  He  went  attended 
by  his  two  dogs.  My  wife  was  very  much  indis- 
jposed  this  morning ;  she  continued  to  grow  worse, 
and  to  exhibit  evident  signs  of  fever :  to  add  to  our 
misfortune  the  sacking  of  her  bedstead  broke ;  hav- 
ing got  damp  on  board  ship,  it  had  become  rotten : 
Ae  was  removed  upon  Fonseca's  bed  while  we  sewed 
up  the  sacking  as  well  as  we  could  with  some  com- 
faion  sewing  thread,  the  only  material  at  our  com- 
mand. She  was  then  removed  to  her  bed,  which 
again  broke  down.  The  invalid  was  once  more 
removed  to  the  postmaster's  bed ;  while  we  con- 
trived to  repair  hers  with  a  saddle-dbth. 

The  day  was  extremely  fine;  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  but  the  air  continued  excessively  cold ;  the 
thaw  was  constant,  though  the  snow  disappeared 
very  slowly.  In  the  afternoon  the  postmaster  re- 
turned with  a  Icmgfaoe,  not  having  been  aUe  to  catch 

'  an  animal  of  any  sort.  Daring  the  night,  the  fever 
of  our  invalid  increased;  she  became  restless  and 
imable  to  sleep:  that  which  <ftjreatened  a  stiU  worse 
calamity  was  the  gradual  disappearance  of  her  milk, 
in  which  case  no  substitute  could  have  been  foimd 

.  tofr  the  iniant.  To  add  to  our  alarm,  we  could  not 
preserve  a  light ;  our  store  of  candles  in  the  canteen 
was  exhausted :  I  made  a  l^mp  from  all  the  grease 

^  I  could  collect,  and  placed  it  in  the  shell  of  ai  cala- 
bash, with  a  piece  of  cotton;   but  this  frequently 

'  dkoked  up,  as  the  taUow  became  trozexk  fipom  the 

w  eactreme  (x>ld  of  the  nigfat  air,  ;aid  it  went  out.     In 

*  N  2 
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order  to  keep  the  feeble  light  as  much  as  possiUe 
from  the  eyes  of  the  invalid,  I  stuck  the  shell  on  t 
projecting  stone  in  the  wall,  but  the  Tvind  blawing 
through  the  chinks  constantly  put  out  cult  delicate 
lamp.  These  were  but  a  few  of  the  annoyanoeB  we 
had  to  encounter  in  this  period  of  difficulty  and 
danger. 

May  8. — The  rainy  weather  returned,  and  the 
snow  fell  abundantly  upon  the  surroundiiig  hills. 
During  the  day  there  was  an  interval  of  fine  weather, 
but  towards  night  the  rain  and  snow  returned  wiA 
more  fury  than  ever.  Nothing  could  well  exceed 
our  miserable  situation  at  this  period. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  several  persov 
who  had  passed  through  Villa  Vicencio,  and  knew 
how  we  were  circumstanced,  would,  one  after  ano- 
ther, have  related  those  circumstances  at  Men- 
do^a,  and  that  persons  would  have  been  fouoi 
willing  enough  to  come  to  our  assistance,  without 
waiting  to  be  requested,  and  this  most  assuredly 
would  have  been  the  case  in  any  part  of  £urope; 
but  in  these  parts  of  South  America  no  one  ever 
puts  himself  or  herself  out  of  the  way  merely  to  do 
a  service  to  another ;  and  here  we  might  have  »• 
mained  apd  perished  before  any  of  the  good  peopk 
of  Mendoza  would  voluntarily  have  come  to  our 
assistance,  even  if  they  had  known  that  that  assist- 
ance alone  would  have  saved  us. 

Our  patient  was  not  worse,  though  she  had  no 
relief  from  the  fever :  I  was  not  then  aware  of  the 
nature  of  her  disorder ;  it  seems  to  have  been  die 
puerperal  fever,  from  which  nine  out  of  ten  of  those 
attacked  with  it  even  4n  England  fall  a  sacrifice- 
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It  was  with  diffi(*ulty  that  sufficient  support  could 
be  given  to  the  infant,  and  I  looked  with  extreme 
anxiety  for  the  return  of  the  peon  from  Mendoza. 

May  9. — ^The  day  was  fine,  but  the  hills  and  ob- 
jects around  presented  a  very  winterly  appearance ; 
bur  patient  was  ^^nsiderably  better  this  morning. 
About  noon  rain  again  began  to  fall,  and  the  air 
became  much  colder.  In  the  evening  the  peon  ar- 
rived, bringing  a  woman  and  her  husband,  together 
with  the  necessaries  of  which  we  so  greatly  stood 
in  need.  Our  friends  had  made  a  mistake  in  sending 
a  wet-nurse.  Dr.  Cblesberry  made  every  exertion 
to  procure  one,  which,  under  the  antipathy  which  the 
Mendoziiie  women  have  to  hire  themselves  for  any 
sort  of  employment,  much  less  to  come  forty-five 
miles  into  the  mountains  to  a  stranger,  was  eiSected 
with  great  difficulty:  General  San  Martin,  it  ap- 
pears, interested  himself  on  this  occasion,  and  pire- 
vailed  upon  the  woman  to  go ;  and  but  for  this  she 
would  not  have  come  at  all.  By  a  wet-nurse  we 
must  not  imagined  a  fine  healthy  young  woman,  neat 
and  cleanly,  and  willing  to  offer  her  services,  but  a 
dirty-looking  woman,  with  her  head  and  part  of  her 
face  muffled  up  in  a  woollen  rebosa  (or  shawl),  whose 
only  care  on  her  arrival  was  to  sit  by  the  kitchen- 
fire  to  sip  a  mate.  On  the  sight  of  the  nurse,  my 
wife  resolved  not  to  let  her  suckle  the  child.  I  in- 
sisted upon  it  for  her  sake,  and  with  difficulty  could 
procure  the  infant  to  give  it  to  the  nurse ;  the  agi- 
tation of  our  invalid  increased  the  fever. 

May  10  and  11. — The  invalid  improved  very 
slowly.  The  woman  was  of  no  use  whiatever  but  to 
suckle  the  child;  both  she  and  her  husband  were 
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proud,  dirty,  and  lazy,  unwilling  io  aiBsist  in  any 
thing  whatever ;  had  not  my  wife's  illness  rendered 
the  woman  useful  to  support  the  infant,  vbt^  shouU 
have  done  much  better  without  her. 

May  12. — The  weather  still  continued  very  foggjr 
and  cold ;  in  the  afternoon  we  had  violent  squalls  of 
wind  from  the  south,  which  brought  a  hot  bunuog 
air.  This  place  must  be  very  unhealthy  for  ooih 
stant  residence,  on  accoimt  of  the  sudden  efaanges 
from  extreme  cold  to  heat,  and  from  heat  to  cold. 

May  13. — I  had  written  to  Dr.  Colesberry  to  hiie 
and  send  out  -ten  peons  from  Mendoza  for  the  pa^ 
pose  of  carrpng  back  my  wife  to  that  place ;  and 
difficult  and  dangerous  as  this  mode  necessarily  waB^ 
of  conveying  a  person  in  her  state  with  the  chiU 
forty-five  miles  over  ,a  bad  and  rugged  road^  still  it 
was  the  only  possible  way  of  getting  her  there.  Jk. 
Colesberry  hired  that  number  at  the  rate  of  two 
dollars,  or  eight  shillings  each  man  per  day.  Thii 
was  a  most  exorbitant  charge,  since  not  one  of  these 
men,  even  when  he  could  obtain  employment  is 
Mendoza,  would  have  been  paid  more  than  half  t 
dollar  or  two  shillings  a  day.  But  even  this  hi|^ 
pay  was  insufficient  to  induce  them  to  perform  tie 
labour  they  had  undertaken ;  for  such  is  the  anti- 
pathy of  these  people,  such  their  notions  of  the  haid- 
ships  and  degradation  of  walking  on  foot,  that  olilf 
six  of  the  ten  arrived  at  Villa  Vicencio,  for  notwitii- 
standing  they  set  out  on  horseback,  the  dread  d 
having  to  return  on  foot  was  such  that  four  of  tbn 
after  having  rode  about  half-way,  returned  home 
again ;  the  others  arrived  this  afternoon. 

To  have  sent  for  fresh  hands  would  have  eansei 
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a  longer  detentioii  than  we  were  willing  to  endure, 
and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  move  forward  as 
soon  as  possible. 

May  14. — ^By  the  peons  who  arrived  yesterday  we 
received  from  Mendoza  a  quarter  of  beef  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  numerous  retinue :  it  was  hung 
up  to  the  ridge  tree  of  the  roof  in  the  hovel  outside 
our  room.  A  Ouanaco  himter  proceeding  into  the 
Cordillera  with  a  kennel  of  hungiy  hounds,  put  up  in 
a  resting-place  in  the  hills  at  no  great  distance  from 
us.  The  dogs  during  the  night  made  a  strolling 
visit  to  our  neighbourhood,  when,  to  our  misfortune, 
they  discovered  our  beef,  and  totally  devoured  it : 
our  mortification  can  hardly  be  described ;  we  had 
fortunately  a  small  piece  left  of  the  stock  brought 
with  the  nurse,  it  was  a  piece  of  shin,  and  had  been 
stowed  in  a  safer  place ;  the  utmost  economy  was 
therefore  requisite,  having  so  many  persons  to  main- 
tain. The  peons  employed  themselves  during  the 
day  in  cutting  sticks  and  making  a  litter  for  our  in- 
valid. I  packed  up  all  our  luggage,  and  prepared 
every  thing  for  an  earl^p*  departure  on  the  following 
morning. 

May  15.— -I  rose  at  half-past  two,  to  call  up  the 
peons,  intending  they  should  start  at  break  of  day, 
so  as  to  reach  Mendoza  th^  night  if  possible.  I 
sent  away  the  men  by  three  o'clock  to  collect  and 
bring  up  the  horses  and  mules  which  were  grazing 
in  the  hills.  By  four  o'clock  my  wife  had  dressed 
herself,  had  breakfasted,  and  had  been  removed  to 
the  litter  intended  for  her  conveyance,  in  the  mo- 
mentary expectatfon  of  the  arrival  of  the  peons,  but 
they  did  not  appear,  and  at  half  past  six  I  sent  the 
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postmaster  in  search  of  them ;  he  brongbt  them  bad 
at  half  past  seven,  making  many  excuses  about  the 
difficulty  of  finding  the  horses.  They  now  took  their 
breakfast,  and  I  observed  among  them  much  sol- 
lenness  of  manner,  and  badcwardness  in  moving.  The 
horses  being  all  saddled  and  the  baggage  loaded  hf 
half  past  eight,  the  peons  came  in  a  }x)dy  and  refiisel 
to  proceed  to  Mendoza  with  the  litter  unless  two 
niore  hands  were  first  obtained,  and  they  had  an  adr 
ditional  grant  of  ten  dollars  (forty  shillings  each). 
Irritated  by  their  conduct  I  dismissed  them  aU,  and 
the  doctor  and  I  started  alone,  carrying  the  litta*  ia 
our  hands  by  means  of  poles,  in  a  similar .  man- 
ner to  that  in  which  a  sedan  chair  is  carried.  It  now 
only  wanted  twenty  minutes  to  ten  o'clock.  We 
had  not  proceeded  200  yards  when  two  of  the  peooB 
followed  us,  offering  to  accede  to  the  teFmi^  origi- 
nally agreed  upon.  We  carried  the  litter,  however, 
for  about  a  mile  over  the  rugged  stony  path,  when 
we  resigned  our  load  to  the  two  peons.  Fonseca 
and  his  peon  followed  with  the  luggage,  together 
with  the  woman  and  her  husband  on  horseback,  and 
we  trudged  along  under  the  heat  of  a  burning  sun 
and  a  sultry  atmosphere.  Having  proceeded  5>.|not][^ 
mile  three  bther  peons  came  to  offer  their  servicei^ 
and  I  was  glad  enough  to  avail  myself  of  their  » 
sistance.  The  sixth  peon  never  appeared,  but  rode 
off  silently  and  alone  to  Mendoza.  It  vraa  found  t 
hard  task  to  bear  the  litter  between  two  persoofl^ 
and  it  was  agreed  that  four  should  cany  the  load 
upon  their  shoulders.  By  one  o'clock  we  had  quitted 
the  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  and  the  extensTe 
desert  plain  was  now  in  view  before  us ;  bur  descent 
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had  been  pretty  rapid,  and  our  progress  mnch  faster 
than  we  could  afterwards  contrive  to  keep  up.  We 
rested  here  to  partake  of  a  hasty  meal ;  a  fire  was 
lighted — our  little  store  of  beef  was  spitted  upon  the 
postmaster's  sword,  the  point  of  which  was  stuck 
into  the  ground  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  as  to  keep 
the  meat  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  embers :  being 
roasted  it  was  equally  divided  among  all ;  its  scan* 
tiness  rendered  it  acceptable,  notwithst^iding  it  was 
hard  and  sinewy.  I  made  some  rice  broth  for  my 
wife,  who  bore  her  journey  with  fortitude  and  pa^ 
tience.  In  order  to  rdieve  the  peons,  the  doctor  and 
I  took  our  turns  with  them  in  carrjHing  the  litter ; 
the  husband  of  the  woman  made  one  attempt  in  the 
course  of  the  day  to  assist  us,  but  he  so  much  dis- 
liked the  task  that  he  gave  it  up  in  five  minutes, 
and  never  again  offered  his  services.  Fdnseca 
occasionally  rendered  his  assistance,  and  often  re* 
lieved  us  of  pur  fatigue.  We  continued  to  trudge 
over  thisi  sandy  barren  plain,  under  a  burning  sun, 
and  a  stony  and  fatiguing  road,  four  persons  re* 
lieving  the  others  in  succession  every  half  league. 
We  thus  continued  our  toilsome  and  wearisome 
journey,  till  it  became  so  dark  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  proceed  on  the  broken  road ;  it  was  therefore 
determined  we  should  rest  till  the  moon  rose,  by 
whose  light  we  might  proceed  in  safety:  we  had 
not  yet  moved  over  two  thirds  of  our  distance.  A 
fire  was  therefore  lights  dose  to  the  litter^  and  we 
seated  ourselves  around  it  to  rest  our  wearied 
limbs.  The  dew  fell  so  heavily  that  the  sheet  which 
formed  the  curtain  or  covering  of  the  litter  was 
wetted  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in  water.     I  lighted 
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another  fire  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  litter^  keefiag 
up  a  constant  blaze  in  both  heaps.  I  made  some 
tea  with  the  water  we  had  brought  firom  Villa  Vh 
cendo,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  between  tfas 
place  and  Mendoaa,  a  dist^ice  of  forty-^ve  ndles,  not 
the  least  drop  is  to  be  met  with.  Our  peom  took 
their  matte,  and  each  laid  down  to  sleep  till  tiie 
moon  rose,  which  happened  at  eleven  o'clock,  what 
I  made  all  get  up,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 
We  trudged  onward  with  our  load,  taking  our  dmrp 
in  succession.  We  travelled  all  night :  about  fcm 
o'clock  in  the  morning  I  became  quite  exfaausted; 
both  my  shoulders  were  so  tender,  and  tiie  ddi 
rubbed  off  by  the  weight  and  friction  of  the  shafts  cf 
the  load,  that  I  was  farced  to  give  in  :  however 
anxious  to  do  my  utmost,  my  strength  would  no 
longer  allow  me  to  perform  my  share  of  the  labour, 
and  when  it  came  to  my  turn,  I  sunk  under  my 
load :  the  doctor,  however,  continued  to  render  hii 
assistance  to  the  last;  his  frame  was  stronger, 
and  he  was  better  adapted  to  sustain  fatigue  l^an 
I  was. 

About  half  past  four  we  fancied  we  could  hear  the 
barking  of  dogs,  a  conviction  that  struck  new  joy, 
and  infused  fresh  vigour  into  us  all.  As  we  advanced 
we  distinctly  heard  the  crowing  of  cocks,  announdng 
the  approach  of  dawn,  and  this  confirmed  our  joyooi 
anticipations.  As  the  approach  of  day  cast  a  faint 
gleam  of  light  upon  the  horizon,  we  could  perceive 
the  reality  of  those  shadows  which  our  fancies  had 
pictured  in  the  feeble  light  of  the  moon.  At  lengtk 
we  distinguished  the  trees  and  church  steeples  of 
Mendoza :  the  gradual  developement  of  these  hopei, 
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excited  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  isensations  I 
crer  rememb«*  to  have  experienired.  We  trudged 
on  with  light  hearts  till  we  reaehed  the  house  of 
the  relative  of  Bera,  our  Airierc),  when  we  stopped 
on  oUr  departure  from  Mendoza :  here  we  rested 
awhile,  took  a  matte,  and  again  set  off  at  seven 
o'clock,  proceeding  half  a  league  through  the  sub- 
urbs till  we  reached  the  house  of  a  man  called  Za* 
pata,  a  friend  of  Fonseca'i^ :  her^  we  were  received 
kindly,  and  partobk  of  a  hearty  breakfast,  with 
which  we  found  oui^dves  greatly  refreshed.  Our 
Invalid  was  not  at  all  indi&posed  by  the  journey, 
which  was  performed  in  twenty-two  hours. 

Here  I  discharged  the  peons,  and  as  I  considered 
myself  under  great  oWgations  to  the  postmaster, 
Fonseca,  I  presented  him  with  my  silver  watch. 

Our  extraordinary  processi<m  excited  no  particular 
sensation  among  the  people  as  we  passed  through 
the  suburbs  of  Mendoza;  no  one  offered  us  any 
assistance ;  none  showed  any  curiosity,  not  eVeil  so 
much  as  to  induce  any  of  them  even  to  look  at  us. 
Leaving  the  doctor  to  r^esh  himself  by  a  sound 
repose,  I  set  off  into  the  town  of  Mendoza  to  make 
arrangements  and  procure  a  suitable  residence  for 
my  wife.  I  rteched  the  house  of  D6n  Cruz  Vargas 
by  one  o'clock,  whom  I  found  at  dinner.  After  par* 
taking  of  his  hospitable  fare,  he  and  his  wife  insisted 
upon  my  bringing  my  wife  to  his  house  until  proper 
accommodation  cOuld  be  provided  for  her  inanother 

Cruz  Vargas  and  I  setoff  to  the  Governor^  and 
in  our  way  called  at  the  po&troffice,  where  he  had 
some  business  to  firansaet:  liere  I  seated  mysdf  in 
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an  arm  chair,  with  a  high  back  to  it,  a  luxury  wUdi 
I  had  not  enjoyed  for  a  long  time ;  x^eom  out  widi 
fatigue  and  want  of  rest  I  instantly  fell  into  a  pro- 
found sleep,  in  which  I  remained  till  about-  six  o'ddd[ 
in  the  evening,  when  I  was  awoke  by  my  firiend  wJio 
was  about  to  lock  up  his  office. 

It  was  now  too  late  to  do  any  business,  and  was 
dark  before  I  could  reach  the  house  of  Vargas,  My 
horse  had  strayed  into  his  vineyard,  and  mudh  time 
was  lost  in  seeking  it,  so  that  I  did  not  arrive  at  & 
house  of  Zapata  till  near  ten  o'clock. 

May  17. — This  morning  I  walked  into  Mendon, 
where  I  met  Alvarez,  who  offered  me  all  the  assist- 
ance in  his  power.  We  called  on  the  Grovemor,  who 
conceded  me  the  requisite  passport  for  my  joutney, 
Bs  my  former  passport  had  been  given  to  the  ma 
who  had  proceeded  on  to  Chile.  After  calling  ob 
several  friends,  and  transacting  other  business,  we 
returned  to  the  house  of  Don  Cruz  Vargas,  who^ 
with  his  wife,  again  pressed  me  to  remove  the  in- 
valid to  his  house.  I  waited  all  the  iday  for  the 
c^lisa,  which  was  offered  to  convey  her.  Night 
came,  when  the  Dona  Rita  told  me  she  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  going  herself  to  fetch  her  the  next 
morning.  While  in  the  town  I  met  with  an  Arriero^ 
who  agreed  to  provide  us  with  the  necessary  mnlesi 
and  to  conduct  the  doctor,  myself,  and  our  baggage^ 
to  Santiago  de  Chile  for  thirty-six  dollars,  that  is, 
twelve  dollars  for  each  mule :  as  the  season  was  fir 
advanced,  and  much  snow  had  fallen,  this  was  con- 
sidered a  very  reasonable  charge. 

May  18. — ^I  again  walked  into  Mendoza,  and  re- 
paired to  the  house  of  Vargas ;  but  seeing  nothing 
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of  jUie  promised  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Dona 
Eita,  I  begged  I  might  go  and  bring  my  wife  to  the 
house  at  once.  The  calisa  was  then  brought  out^ 
and  I  went  in  it  to  the  house  of  Zapata,  where  my 
wife  was  lodged.  I  returned  with  her,  accompanied 
by  the  doctor,  to  the  house  of  Don  Cruz  Vargas^ 
where  we  arrived  in  the  evening.  In  the  meanwhile 
Alvarez  and  Don  Pedro  Vargas,  a  brother  of  our 
friend,  busied  themselves  in  fitting  up  a  bedstead, 
and  preparing  a  room  for  my  wife's  reception.  Don 
Cruz  Vargas  was  pressing  m  his  offers  of  assistance, 
and  insisted  upon .  my  leaving  my  wife  under  the 
care  of  the  Dona  Bita,  during  her  stay  in  Mendoza, 
a  proposition  which  I  could  by  no  means  consent  to : 
I  did  not  then  so  well  underst^id  the  Spanish  cha- 
racter of  dissimulation  and  ostentation.  I  was  ex- 
tremely backward  in  accepting  these  offers,  but  they 
were  pressed  with  such  apparent  sincerity  and 
earnestness  that  I  fancied  I  could  not  refuse  them 
without  wounding  their  feelings  :  their  urgent  civili- 
ties were,  however,  intended  only  as  offers  of  polite- 
ness which  it  was  not  expected  we  should  accept. 
We  discovered  long  afterwards  from  Alvarez  that 
the  Dona  Bita  was  highly  enraged  at  her  husband 
for  his  civilities  to  us:  he  had  been  overruled  at 
length  by  his  wife,  and  had  I  brought  in  the  invalid 
without  first  going  for.  the  calisa,  we  should  have 
found  the  door  shut  against  us,  notwithstanding 
their  repeated  solicitations,  which  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  refuse ;  Don  Pedro  Vargas  and  Alvarez  > 
however  insisted  upon  the  Dona  Bita  receiving  us,, 
especially  as  they  had  so  urgently  forced  the  invita- 
tion upon  us,  but  this  was  unknown  to  us.    We 
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were  received  with  appareiit  kindness  hy  the  DDh 
Bita  and  Don  Cruz  Vargas,  and  took  ppsaeaoim  of 
the  room  allotted:  we  thought  notbin^  of  flu 
absenee  of  comforts  from  whidh  we  hakd  been  kn; 
estranged ;  a  bedstead  was  put  up^  but  no  matiw 
was  offered — a  hide  only  was  laid  on  it,  upon  wbiA 
our  own  small  matrass  was  stretched  for  my  wife; 
while  I  contented  myself  by  lyeing  upoA  the  hut 
hide  on  the  floor ;  the  doctor  found  an  old  soplia  Ihi 
his  bed,  and  we  all  slept  soundly. 

May  19. — This  morning  I  visited,  in  oompoi^ 
with  Don  Cruz  Vargas  and  Alvarez,  some  of  Ik 
principal  houses  in  Mendoza,  in  search  of  a  ieaaiStf 
with  whom  I  might  lodge  my  wife  during  my  long 
expected  absence :  this  was  evidentljr  the  better 
course,  ignorant  as  we  were  of  the  maacmers  vai 
customs  of  the  country,  and  incompetent  as  ttt 
would  have  been  to  have  managed  a  house  alone.  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  circumstances  vrhich  thai 
operated  against  the  reception  into  their  circles,  oft 
female  and  a  foreigner  placed  among  them,  under 
circumstances  that  we  should  have  expected  wooU 
have  called  forth  their  sympathy,  and  have  ezdted 
a  degree  of  emulation  as  to  who  should  have  beet 
most  forward  in  rendering  her  the  benefit  of  their 
assistance  and  kindness.  These  causes  will  appear  D 
the  sequel :  it  happened,  however,  most  fortimat^i 
that  I  found  in  the  Canada,  within  three  doors  of  Ae 
Dofia  Rita,  an  asylum  :  this  was  at  the  snggestkB 
of  Alvarez,  after  our  return  from  the  town,  en 
which  occasion  both  Vargas  and  he  seemed  com- 
pletely enraged  against  their  cotmtrjrwomen  ibr  » 
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fusing  to  receive  my  wife.     It  was  agreed,  thei^efore, 
that  in  the  evening  I  should  place  her  in  the  house 
alluded  to,  belonging  to  a  widow  named  Ricabaron, 
who  had  been  once  in  affluent  drcumstaiices ;  the 
family  was  very  respectable,  and  allied  to  one  of  the 
first  houses  in  Chile :  her  husband  had  been  in  the 
army,  and  died  some  years  ago,  leaving  her  a  young 
widow,  with  her  present  family,  who  had  now  all 
grown  up :  it  consisted  6f  three  daughters  and  a 
son ;  another  son,  who  was  in  the  army,  had  been 
killed  in  the  action  of  Ma3rpo.    The  house  was  small, 
but  it  had  a  vineyard  of  some  extent  attached  to  it, 
on  the  produce  of  which,  and  upon  their  industry, 
they  supported  themselves  genteelly,  but  being  in  re- 
duced circumstances,  and  without  the  proper  num- 
ber of  slaves  to  make  her  respeetable^  she  was 
neglected  by  the  principal  families  with  whom  she 
had  been   intimate   under  a  better  fortune.     The 
principal  occupation  of  the  girls  was  the  manufacture 
of  militaiy  sashes  and  flags  for  the  army  then  under 
equipment;    in  this   occupation   tihey  greatly  ex- 
celled, the  mother  being  an  admirable  dy^^  pro- 
paring  her  durable  and  Innilliant  colours^  prindpelly 
£rom  indigenous  plants  and  flowers.     They  were 
very  amiable  and  well-disposed  ga^\  aitd  during 
the  six  months  that  my  w£fe  remained  among  them, 
she  noticed  nothing  that  was  improper ;  their  con- 
versation, at  first  lax,  after  tihe  fashion  of  the  <;ountiy, 
was  instantly  curbed  as  soon  as  it  was  stated  by  thtir 
visitor  to  be  improper;  they  displayed  every  an:dety 
to  conform  themselves  to  European  haUts  ctf  l^tean- 
liness,  which  was  in  great  meajsnorre  intafciduced  among 
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them  ;  they  seemed  grateful  for  the  instruction  mj 
wife  gave  them  in  many  useful  matters^  and  both 
mother  and  daughters  vied  with  each  other  wbo 
could  display  towards  her  the  most  attention,  ft 
was  fortunate  that  she  was  placed  in  so  comfortahle 
a  situation^  which,  from  its  complete  retirement,  was 
well  adapted  to  her  wishes.  During  her  stay  there^ 
she  was  visited  by  none,  nor  did  she  call  upon  wj 
of  the  leading  families  in  the  town ;  the  reasons  fiir 
this  wiU  in  great  measure  appear  in  the  sequel, 
although  the  Mendozine  women  have  since  attempted 
to  excuse  themselves  on  the  score  of  her  living  with 
the  family  of  the  Ricabarons,  against  whom  tfaej  [ 
were  at  no  loss  to  find  imputations  after  their  chai^ 
of  fortune.  I  allude  to  these  circumstances  merely 
as  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  Mendozinoe. 
I  took  leave  this  evening  of  my  excellent  and  Inwd 
friend  Dr.  Colesberry,  who  congratulated  me  on 
having  found  so  admirable  an  asylum  for  my  wik, 
and  during  my  absence  he  was  unremitting  in  his 
friendly  attentions  to  her.  With  niany  gratefiil 
feelings  I  took  leave  of  my  friends,  Vargas  and  [ 
Alvarez,  and  prepared  to  set  off  for  Chile. 

May  20. — ^Early  this  morning,  in  company  with 
my  old  companion  the  doctor  and  the  muleteer,  I  set 
out  on  my  journey.  We  were  joined  in  the  suburlis 
by  a  sort  of  renegade  oflScer,  a  major  in  the  Patriot 
service,  and  his  military  servant.  We  slept  that 
night  in  my  old  quarters  in  Villa  Vicencio — next  day 
at  Uspallata — the  third  day  at  Peiion  Raxado— the 
fourth  at  Las  Lenas.  On  the  fifth  day.  May  24,  we 
passed  the  Cumbre,  or  highest  ridge  of  the  Andes, 
which  here  attains  an  elevation  of  about  12,000  feet, 
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all  the  snow  that  had  fallen  during  our  long  stay  at 
Villa  Vicencio,  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  na- 
tural heat  of  the  mountain,  so  long  exposed  to  the  in« 
fluence  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal  sun.     When  we 
arrived  at  Las  Cuevas,  the  sight  of  a  small  cloud 
floating  through  the  azure  sky,  excited  great  appre-* 
hension  on  the  part  of  the  major  and  our  arriero,  as 
the  indication  of  an  approaching  temporal  or  snow 
storm ;  we  met,  however,  with  nothing  but  the  finest 
i    weather  during  our  whole  journey ;  the  heat  of  the  day 
I    was  burning,  while  at  night  the  thermometer  must 
I    have  stood  near  the  freezing  point,  from  the  hoar  frost 
I    visible  upon  every  object  in  the  morning.     On  the 
i    sixth  we  arrived  in  Aconcagua,  where,  owing  to  the 
H    manoeuvring  of  the  arriero,  I  was  delayed  great  part 
)    of  the  following  day,  by  nine  o'clock  on  the  mom- 
i   ing  of  the  eighth  day  we  reached  the  capital  of  Chile, 
I   where   I  found  my  men   anxiously  awaiting  my 
l|   arrival. — The   particulars   of  this  journey,  and  a 
I   description  of  this  mountainous  range  which  I  have 
i  crossed  four  times,  will  form  the  subject  of  two 
4  separate  chapters. 

i 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ABECO   TO   BAEBANQUITOS. 

Areco  toBarranquitosby  tbePost  Road.— Montoneros. — Indiaar- 
Native  Creoles. — Face  of  the  Countiy. — ^Locusts./— Hanoi 
Home. 


Haying  described  the  post  road  from  .Bueaoi 
Ayxes  to  Areco,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  tb 
post  road  from  Areco  to  Barranquitos. 

The  distance  from  Areco  to  the  Chacras  de  Ayib 
is  five  leagues ;  the  road  is  good,  the  country  es* 
tremely  level,  and  presents  nothing  remarkable :  tb 
post-house  was  abandoned,  and  we  exchanged  hons 
at  a  miserable  rancho,  kept  by  an  old  man  liviil 
about  a  mile  ofi*.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  maof 
here  displayed ;  there  was  not  a  female  about  tk 
place ;  there  was  neither  bench  nor  stool  to  sit  iqpA 
nor  bed  place,  the  bare  ground  answering  the  puipotf 
of  both  ;  a  quantity  of  maize  in  one  heap,  a  pile  if 
onions  in  another,  a  number  of  hides  occupied  anoAtf 
part  of  the  floor,  and  some  pieces  of  beef  were  s** 
pended  from  the  roof.  The  hut  itself  was  small  tfi 
thatched  with  grass;  there  was  no  door  ;  the  wak 
were  formed  of  posts  stuck  at  distant  intervals  intotk 
ground,  the  spaces  between  them  were  wattled  wit 
canes  and  plastered  with  mud,  yet  the  miserable  i>' 
mate  was  the  proprietor  of  nearly  300  horses,  ^ 
a  number  of  cattle. 
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The  post-house  of  Arecife,  seven  leagues  from  the 
Chacras  de  Ayala,  is  a  miserable  habitation  on  the 
western  bank  of  a  rivulet,  which  falls  into  the 
Parana :  this  rivulet  is  nearly  dry  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  but  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  un- 
fordable,  when  it  can  be  crossed  only  in  canoes, 
t>rought  from  the  Parana  here  as  at  all  the  other 
rivulets :  we  saw  the  Tosca  formation.  The 
soil  is  about  a  foot  deep,  under  this  lies  the  Tosca, 
which  extends  in  a  stratum  of  variable  but  con- 
siderable thickness  throughout  the  fnrovince  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Eight  leagues  from  the  Chacras  de  Ayala  is  the 

post-house  of  Fontezuelas ;  this  stage  is  a  plain  level 

J    uninteresting  country,  over  which  numerous  herds 

^   of  cattle  roam  ;  there  is  not  a  single  habitation  on 

.   tibis  vast  plain  excepting  the  wretched  solitary  hut 

of  the  postmaster. 
'  Hence  to  the  Canada  de  Gomez,  four  leagues;  the 
road  leads  through  the  same  Pampa  country,  which 
1  pro(jluces  abundant  pasture  of  trefoil  and  thistles. 
I  The  next  post-house  is  called  Arroya  diel  Enmedio, 
^  from  the  rivulet  on  which  it  is  built ;  this  rivulet 
^  forms  the  boundary  line  which  separates  the  pro- 
l'  vinces  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa  Fh.  The  house 
*'  is  built  of  brick,  it  is  five  leagues  from  Canada  de 
'*  Gomez,  and  is  kept  by  a  very  obliging  man,  who 
■'  possesses  an  excdlent  stud  of  horses. 
V  At  every  short  interval,  even  to  the  extreme  limits 
^  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  we  see  large  herds 
^  of  cattle  grazing,  but  after  having  passed  the  rivulet 
^  of  the  Arroyo  del  Enmedio,  we  no  longer  see  ^j 
^  cattle  ;  the  contrast  is  remarkable,  for  the  province 

o  2 
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of  Santa  Fe  was  formerly  the  best  stocked  with 
cattle  of  any  of  the  provinces :  it  is  one  of  the  best 
watered,  and  has  the  finest  grazing  lands;  but,  owing 
to  the  civil  wars  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  witb 
all  the  surrounding  provinces,  against  Artigas^  against 
and  in  favour  of  the  several  partisans  of  Biienos  Ayras, 
against  Cordova,  in  favour  of  Carrera,  and  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians,  plundered  alike  by  frieocb 
and  foes,  the  immense  herds  of  cattle  which  once 
graced  these  beautiful  plains  have  been  exterminated. 
Since  the  restoration  of  internal  order  and  of  pabUc 
tranquillity,    from  its  being  better  governed,  and 
from   the   security  afforded    to    private    proper^, 
Buenos  Ayres  has  recovered  as  large  a  stock  of  cattle 
as  it  ever  possessed.     Cordova  is  re-establishing  its 
herds  by  slow  degrees,  but  Santa  Fe,  from  the  in- 
security which  still  prevails,  is  destitute  of  cattle. 
Many  estancieros  or  families  of  farmers  have  endea- 
voured to  re-establish  the  breeding  of  cattle  upon 
their  estates,  but  such  is  the  inefficiency  of  its  go- 
vernment, such  the   roving,    thievish,  and    daring 
habits  of  the  people,  that  no  sooner  is  a  herd  of 
cattle  introduced  than  it  disappears,  notwithstanding 
the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  robbery;  the  peoide 
of  Santa  Fe  therefore   subsist  for  the  most  pert 
upon  the  flesh  of  mules  and  mares,  the  former  beiii|[ 
esteemed  the  most  delicate  food. 

The  distance  from  Arroyo  del  Enmedio  to  Arroyo 
del  Pavon  is  ei^t  leagues ;  the  post-house  is  a  smaD 
brick  building,  almost  in  ruins  through  neglect.  The 
postmaster  is  an  old  niggard,  and  has  nothii^ 
to  afford  the  traveller  except  his  mo9t  nuseraUe 
horses. 
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The  next  post-house  at  the  Arroyuelo  del  Sauqe, 
is  at  present  deserted  and  destroyed ;  a  temporary 
post  has  therefore  been  established  at  the  distance  of 
a  league,  at  an  estancia,  called  the  cerrillo,  which  is 
eight  leagues  from  the  Arroyo  del  Pavon :  the  pro- 
prietor is  a  most  obliging,  hospitable,  jolly  fellow, 
his  miserable  rancho  is  well  stored  with  eatables  and 
potables ;  he  has  excellent  horses,  and  the  best  dis- 
position to  afford  all  possible  accommodation  and 
dispatch. 

Hence  to  the  Manantiales  or  Orqueza,  is  a  dis*- 
tance  of  six  leagues,  it  is  the  estancia  of  Juance 
Gromez.  Here  formerly  existed  one  of  the  best  post- 
houses  upon  the  road ;  it  was,  however,  totally  de- 
stroyed in  the  month  of  March,  1824,  by  an  in- 
cursion of  the  Indians,  who  not  only  robbed  the 
estate  of  all  its  horses,  but  pillaged  the  houses  and 
set  them  on  fire;  the  walls  are  yet  remaining. 
The  postmaster  is  a  most  obliging  man,  who,  if 
he  cannot  afford  accommodation,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  disposition  to  do  so :  he  showed  me  a 
lance  which  the  Indians  left  behind  them ;  it  was 
eighteen  feet  long,  made  of  the  chileno,  or  araucano 
cane,  called  colini ;  the  cane  is  solid,  very  strong, 
very  light,  very  straight,  and  slightly  tapering,  not 
at  all  fragile  in  the  joints,  the  articulations  being 
scarcely  perceptible :  a  two-edged  iron  blade,  one 
inch  broad,  projected  eight  inches  beyond  the  jpoint 
to  which  it  was  securely  fastened  by  a  piece  of  colt*s 
skin  lashed  round  by  thongs,  very  neatly  sewed  and 
plaited.  In  the  use  of  the  lance  the  Indians  are  very 
expert,  they  use  no  stirrup  or  support  for  it,  but 
with  their. arm  hanging  downwards,  they  hold  it 
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iQosely  balanced  in  their  right  hand»  they  galb>p  at 
full  speed  towards  their  object,  and  when  about 
twelve  feet  distance  thrust  the  point  forward^  never 
failing  in  their  aim ;  the  lance  is  never  projected  be-  - 
yond  the  balance,  at  which  it  may  be  recovered ;  co 
making  the  thrust,  the  weapon  is  grasped  firmly  by 
the  hand,  and  is  quidkly  withdrawn,  tilie  horse  is 
then  wheeled  round,  and  the  rider  qnicdkly  again 
bears  upon  such  of  the  victims  as  have  escaped  kv 
blows:  at  first  a  discharge  from  fire-arms  new 
failed  to  put  the  Indians  to  flight,  but  many 
Spaniards  having  taken  refuge  among  them,  and  t 
great  many  tribes  having  assisted  Carrera  and  otlier 
partizans  against  the  armed  Creoles,  they  hsn 
learned  to  withstand  the  shocks  that  formerly  ttf- 
rified  them.  As  they  now  comprehend  that  a  gim 
once  discharged  is  useless  until  again  loaded,  tixcf 
skirmish  about  till  they  observe  the  pieces  dis* 
charged,  when  they  immediately  rush  upon  their 
enemies,  and  seldom  fail  to  destroy  them  at  doee 
quarters.  The  Indians  are  a  most  cowardly  rae^ 
only  equalled  by  the  Creoles,  who  are  afraid  to 
encounter  them :  of  late  years  they  have  generaUjr 
put  to  flight  the  troops  that  have  been  sent  agaiort 
them:  the  peasantry  and  native  militia  have  not 
courage  to  withstand  them,  success  has  therefion 
emboldened  them,  and  their  inroads  are  more  fre- 
quent and  more  successful  than  they  were  formerly. 
The  Buenos  Ayres  soldiers  alone  are  b^iimhig  to 
learn  the  mode  of  putting  the  Indians  to  fli^t; 
they  trust  not  to  fire-arms,  but  place  their  sole  re- 
liance upon  the  sabre ;  in  charging  them,  a  dextrotf 
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motion  of  the  sword  will  turn  aside  the  thrust  of  an 
Indian  lance,  while  the  next  moment  the  troops  are 
placed  in  the  most  favourable  situation  for  cutting 
down  the  Indians  who  have  attacked  them.  In  aU 
instances  where  the  soldiery  have  met  an  attack  of 
the  Indians  with  courage,  sabre  in^  hand,  they  have 
never  failed  to  rout  them  completely. 

The  Indians  generally  appear  in  troops,  of  from 
50  to  200;  they  approach  an  estancia  about  break 
of  day,  or  in  the  afternoon,  at  siesta  time,  when 
they  think  the  people  wiU  be  the  least  prepared  to 
resist  them ;  if  they  can  carry  off  the  cattle  and 
horses  they  seldom  enter  the  houses,  but  when-, 
ever  they  do,  they  carry  off  or  destroy  every  thing, 
kill  the  children,  the  old  peofde,  and  all  but  the 
good  looking  women,  whom  they  esteem  their 
greatest  prizes.  They  seldom  make  their  attacks 
at  any  other  time,  iand  as  they  understand  the 
country  well,  they  contrive  by  moving  out  of  sight 
of  the  far  distant  cottages,  to  proceed  hundreds  of 
leagues  without  exciting  any  alarm.  The  estancieros 
are  now  beguming  to  indose  the^  houses  with  deep 
ditches  sufficiently  large  to  contain  all  their  cattle 
and  horses ;  and,  by  keeping  their  animals  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  they 
have  a  bett^  chance  of  driving  them  into  the 
inclosure  upon  the  first  alarm.  The  Indians  are  too 
cowardly  to  attempt  forcing  any  place  into  which 
they  cannot  enter  on  horseback*;  they,  however, 
endeavour  to  approach  unobserved  by  stratagem; 
they  will  sling  themselves  beneath  the  bellies  of  their 
horses,  clinging  one  1^  over  their  saddles,  and  ad^ 
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vance  at  a  slow  pace,  as  if  a  herd  of  bagnales  or 
wild  horses  were  grazing  in  the  neighbourhood^  as  k 
frequently  observed :  when  they  consider  themsdYci 
sufficiently  near  to  prev^it  the  recovery  of  the  at 
tie,  with  a  loud  yell  they  in  an  instant  recover  tliar 
seats,  and  advancing  at  a  full  gallop,  seldmn  60 
in  carrying  off  their  booty. 

The  next  stage  is  to  Candelaria,  where  fmneify 
existed  one  of  the  best  post-houses  on  the  road ;  tk 
postmaster,  named  Gallego,  still  lives  here ;  his  ham 
has  no  door,  and  is  unroofed ;  he  lives  without  hi 
family  or  servants,  in  the  most  miserable  mamwr 
that  can  be  conceived,  fearing  to  repair  his  how 
lest  the  Indians  should  again  be  induced  to  pay  Idi 
a  visit :  they  attacked  Mm  at  the  same  time  tlvf 
destroyed  Orquita,  but  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  wit 
the  greater  part  of  his  horses,  when  the  savago; 
disappointed,  revenged  themselves  upon  the  defeno- 
less  houses.  The  brick  walls  of  the  building  8t3 
remain.  The  postmaster  is  of  an  obliging*  dispoo- 
tion,  and  provides  excellent  horses. 

The  next  post  is  that  of  Desmochadez,  kept  br 
Nicholas  Gallego,  the  brother  of  the  postmaster  ii 
Candelaria;  he  has  an  excellent  brick  houses  g1I^ 
rounded  with  a  good  garden  and  orchard,  endosei 
by  a  ditch  surmounted  by  a  fence  of  cactus  or  tank 
thistle.  The  post-house,  which  is  outside  the  fence;  ii 
only  a  tolerable  rancho:  though  good  accommodatMB 
is  here  afforded  ;  it  is  distant  five  leagues  firom  Gn- 
delaria. 

Proceeding  another  four  leagues  we  reac^  Arequito, 
a  very  miserable  hut,  enclosed  by  a  ditch  and  cactv 
fence.     It  has  nothing  to  deserve  the  notice  of  tk 
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traveller  excepting  its  filthiness,  its  sulky  postmaster^ 
and  bad  horses. 

At  the  distance  of  four  leagues  from  Arequito  is 
Esquina  de  la  Guardia.  Here  is  one  of  the  forts 
built  by  the  government  of  Santa  Fd,  to  protect  the 
province  from  the  Indians  of  the  southern  pampas  : 
it  is  called  a  fortin,  Which  may  seem  to  imply  a 
regularly  built  fortress,  surmounted  with  cannon ; 
but  it  has  a  different  meaning  when  used  by  these 
people.  The  fortin  of  the  Esquina  is  only  a  field 
fortification,  a  square  inclosed  by  a  ditch,  the  exca- 
vated earth  forming  a  roundish  bank  ;  the  inside  is 
closely  planted  with  tall  cactus,  which  serves  as  afence: 
the  ditch  is  about  seven  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  deep : 
the  square  it  encloses  is  about  seventy  yards  on  each 
side.  In  this  square  are  a  few  huts  for  about  a 
dozen  soldiers  who  are  stationed  here ;  formerly  the 
place  possessed  a  small  gun  or  two,  but  these  have 
been  taken  away.  On  the  outside  of  this  fort  are 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miserable  looking  huts,  with- 
out doors ;  there  is  neither  a  tree  nor  a  bush  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  denote  that  the  inhabitants  feel  a 
desire  for  the  most  ordinary  comforts  springing 
from  such  associations  as  tend  to  bespeak  an  approx- 
imation to  civilized  life.  Indeed,  the  Santafi^nos, 
always  the  most  backward,  have,  during  the  last 
revolution,  retrograded,  leading  a  roving  life  in 
search  of  plunder.  They  place  little  dependanoe  for 
support  on  agriculture,  which  requires  too  much 
attention  and  personal  exertion.  These  people  sub- 
sist, for  the  most  part,  upon  mule's  flesh,  or  upon 
cattle,  whenever  they  succeed  in  procuring  them 
during  their  incursionary  depredations.     They  pass 
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their  time  in  gambling  and  drinking ;  they  are  blood- 
thirsty, revengeful,  and  quarrelsome  ;  a  feastdqr 
seldom  passes  without  some  one  in  the  village  foiling 
a  sacrifice  to  the  disputes  in  which  their  boistenw 
excesses  always  end.  These  quarrels  are  alwqi 
settled  by  combat  with  the  knife,  in  the  use  of  whiik 
they  are  exceedingly  dexterous  ;  so  much  so,  that  it 
is  one  of  their  principal  diversions  and  exerdaea— 
they  are  trained  to  it  from  their  childhoodL  The 
combat  is  fought  by  grasping  firmly  their  lanf 
pointed  knife  in  their  right  hand,  while  their  ponite 
thrown  over  their  left  arm,  is  used  as  a  shield  to 
guard  off  any  well-aimed  blow  of  their  adversarj: 
the  contest  is  long  and  bloody,  displaying  a  won- 
derful degree  of  agility  and  skill ;  and,  according  to 
the  dispositions  of  the  combatants,  terminating  etther 
in  the  death  of  one  of  them,  or  forming  a  drawl 
battle,  not  however  until  many  severe  wounds  fane 
been  inflicted. 

The  post-house  is  a  miserable  hut,  with  a  farood 
raised  bench  constructed  of  mud  bricks,  upon  whidi 
alone  the  traveller  can  rest  himself.  There  is  i 
small  table  in  the  same  room,  generally  crowded 
with  a  mmiber  of  cut-throat  looking  fellows  playii^ 
at  cards,  drinking,  and  passing  their  coarse,  loud, 
and  vulgar  jokes  upon  the  wearied  travellez^  who 
must  bear  all  these  taunts  without  appearing  to  £Bel 
them ;  for  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke  a  quarrel  witt 
a  Santafecino,  who  will  not  hesitate  to  stab  any  OM 
with  whom  he  chooses  to  be  offended ;  he  would  in- 
deed glory  in  the  murder,  and  be  applauded  by  his 
miscreant  associates.      The  traveller  must   keep  a 
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sharp  eye  upon  his  baggage  and  saddle-traps,  or  he 
will  otherwise  be  stripped  of  them  by  the  thievish 
vagabonds,  who  are  alwaysonthe  lookout  for  plunder. 
The  population  of  the  Guardia  does  not  exceed  800 
persons.  When  returning  from  Chile  on  this  road 
I  could  with  difficulty  obtain  a  snmll  piece  of  beef^ 
which  was  cut  into  square  junks,  broiled  over  hot 
embers,  and  served  up  in  a  little  dirty  greasy  earthen 
bowl.  This  dish  I  was  obliged  to  place  by  my  side 
upon  the  earthen  bench,  the  table  being  occupied  as 
before  described,  and  it  being  not  only  useless,  but 
dangerous,  to  request  a  place  at  the  table.  Without 
bread,  without  salt,  or  oth^  stimulant^  without  jdate» 
knife,  or  fork,  extreme  hunger  only  could  make  me 
partake  of  this  savage  £Eu*e,  through  which  it  was 
difficult  to  force  the  teeth ;  the  only  mode  of  sepa* 
rating  this  more  than  half  raw  flesh  was  by 
tearing  it  with  the  teeth  and  fingers.  This  fare  is 
common  in  the  province  of  Santa  F^;  and  an 
Englishman,  unless  he  carries  his  canteen  with 
him,  a  good  store  of  provisions,  and  active  ser- 
vants, must  adopt  the  habits  of  the  most  savage 
Indian.  He  must  leave  behind  him  all  his  nicer 
feelings  and  notions  of  delicacy  and  decency,  if 
he  wish  to  travel  quickly,  and  unencumbered  by 
luggage  or  attendants,  or  desire  to  proceed  on  his 
journey  economically. 

Leaving  the  GKlardia  de  la  Esquina,  in  the  dis* 
tanoe  on  the  right  hand,  is  seen  the  rivar  Tercero, 
which  hereabout  forms  an  angle  before  it  discharges 
itself  into  the  Parana  at  Rosario. 

After  travelling  over  these  uninteresting  plains 
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for  four  leagues,  we  reach  Cruz  Alto,  through 
passes  the  boundary  line  between  the  provinces  rf 
Santa  F^  and  Cordova.  j 

The  whole  surface  of  the  country^  especially  fhit 
part  of  the  province  of  Santa  F^  southward  of  tlie 
river,  is  an  uninterrupted  pampa,  which  generaHy 
presents  the  finest  pasturage  grounds  that  can  be 
conceived.  When  I  was  here  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary, the  ground  was  completely  bare  and  dnd 
up,  as  if  it  were  incapable  of  v^tation ;  and  tin 
will  appear  the  more  surprising  when  we  reflect  tbt 
the  province  is  almost  destitute  of  cattle;  This  wv 
the  effect  of  a  dreadful  plague  with  which  the  ooiD- 
try  had  been  visited — a  plague  of  locusts  in  sock 
numbers  as  had  not  been  known  for  twenty  yean. 
I  have  both  heard  and  read  of  these  dreadfi 
plagues,  but  I  could  never  have  given  credit  to  tk 
extent  of  the  ravage  committed,  had  not  the  effedi 
been  placed  before  my  eyes :  these  insect  had  ii  j 
great  measure  left  the  province  of  Buenos  Ajm,  * 
and  were  committing  their  ravages  in  those  of  Sairii  I 
FS  and  Cordova.  From  the  Canada  de  Lucas  to  1 
the  Cerrillo,  a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles,  the  ( 
locusts  actually  covered  the  ground ;  and  it  is  utterij 
impossible  to  conceive  the  numbers  of  these  TBft 
cious  insects  :  the  country,  but  for  them,  \iirould  haw 
been  covered  with  tall  thick  grass,  but  it  was  nov 
only  in  isolated  patches ;  almost  the  whole  exteit 
of  pasture  ground  for  many  hundreds  of  sqmrc 
leagues  had  been  entirely  devoured  to  the  very  robbt 
and  the  bare  ground  only  was  visible.  All  the  gar- 
dens, consisting  of  extensive  plantations  of  maiie, 
pumpkins,  melons,  and  water-melons,    beans^  anl 
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other  vegetables,  had  been  completely  swept  off  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  not  a  vestige  of  them  remained ; 
the  hard  pith  of  the  maizenstalks,  like  so  many  bare 
sticks,  only  pointed  out  where  extensive  gardens 
had  existed :  the  firuit  trees  equally  fell  a  prey  to 
the  voracity  of  the  insect :  not  only  the  fruit  was 
devoured,  peaches,  apples,  plums,  oranges,  &c. ; 
not  only  was  every  leaf  devoured,  but  the  very  bark, 
more  especially  of  the  youngershoots,  was  completely 
eaten  off.  At  many  farm-houses  there  are-  extensive 
groves  of  peach-trees,  of  considerable  valii^f,  not 
only  for  the  fruit  they  produce,  but  still  more  so  for 
fire-wood,  it  being  the  only  source  whence  this  essen- 
tial material  of  domestic  necessity  is  obtained.  I 
passed  numbers  of  these  peach-groves,  where  the 
leafless  trees,  deprived  of  their  bark,  seemed  as  if 
they  were  covered  with  snow.  This,  added  to  the 
apparent  barrenness  of  the  ground,  resembled  that 
of  mid  winter  in  England ;  the  insufferable  heat  of 
an  almost  vertical  sun  alone  persuaded  me  that  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  summer,  in  a  climate  where 
nature  is  wont  to  flourish  in  all  her  glory.  In  a 
morning,  when  the  heavy  dews  of  night  yet  remain 
upon  its  wings,  the  locust  is  unable  to  fly  more  than 
a  few  yards  at  a  time,  and  then  the  ground  is  covered 
with  them.  As  we  gallop  along  we  see  them  hop* 
ping  aside  by  thousands,  to  avoid  being  crushed 
under  the  horse's  feet ;  but  by  the  time  the  sun  has 
attained  its  meridian  height,  we  find  them  inces- 
santly on  the  wing,  and  in  riding  along  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  annoying  than  the  manner  in 
which  they  fly  against  the  face  of  the  traveller ;  the 
force  with  which  they  strike  is  considerable ;  and 
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unless  constantly  on  the  guard  to  close  the  ey^s,  tke 
violence  of  a  blow  might  produce  serious  come* 
quences  to  that  delicate  organ.  I  rode  one  after-  I 
noon  thirteen  Jeagues  between  the  Arroyo  de  Sn  | 
Jo$^  and  the  Esquina  de  Medrano,  througih  one  uh  | 
interrupted  flight  of  locusts :  they  were  flying  at  t  i 
good  pace  before  the  wind,  in  a  contrary  diiectiimiv 
our  course^  which  we  rode  at  the  rate  of  twdre 
miles  an  hour ;  they  flew  in  a  thick  iinintemqplei 
crowd,  about  twenty  feet  over  our  heads,  the  air 
appearing  as  if  filled  with  large  fliakes  of  fidliig 
snow ;  but  the  distance  of  the  level  pampas  seemd 
shut  in  all  round  by  a  thick  haze,  which  actually 
darkened  the  horizon.  The  myriads  and  myriadB  d 
insects  we  must  have  passed  on  that  afternoon  SR 
far  beyond  all  calculation.  Next  morning  the  groiDd 
was  covered  by  them  as  before  stated^  and  the  dqr 
was  followed  by  the  interminable  flights  of  thoe 
insects.  ! 

The  town  of  Cordova  was  beset  with  them,  the  ; 
gardens  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  white-washei 
walls  were  hidden  by  the  swarms  that  covered  than.  [ 
They  entered  the  houses,  devouring  food  of  all  lands 
^^nothing  was  free  from  their  voracity.  Curtainfli 
clothes,  and  furniture,  were  more  or  less  attacked; 
slaves  were  employed  to  sweep  them  off  the  walls  of 
the  rooms,  and  frighten  them  away  as  much  as  pofi- 
sible.  These  insects  became  so  ravenous  for  want 
of  food  before  they  left  the  place  that  they  bego 
devouring  each  other,  and  millions  were  left  dedi 
upon  the  ground. 

In  curtains  that  had  been  attacked  by  the  locustSi 
a  number  of  round  holes  were  visible  in  the  fabric; 
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the  margin  of  these  holes  was  stained  by  a  broad 
zone  of  brown^  which  did  not  wash  out,  and  appeared 
as  if  they  had  been  burnt  by  so  many  sparks  of  fire. 
They  also  attacked  and  devoured  the  crops  of  com ; 
but  the  loss  did  not  prove  great,  &t  these  voracious 
insects  attacking  the  stems  in  preference,  the  heads  fell 
upon  the  ground,  and  as  this  happened  at  the  time  it 
was  ripe,  the  peasantry  gathered  up  the  decapitated 
ears,  and  thus  in  a  great  measure  saved  the  crop ;  the 
straw,  however,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  locusts.  Nu- 
merous as  were  the  swarms  of  locusts  in  Cordova, 
Santa  Fe,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  I  have  been  assured 
by  intelligent  persons  of  veracity,  that  their  num- 
bers were  far  greater  in  the  province  of  Santiago  del 
Estero,  which  is  never  wholly  free  from  them.  One 
person  assured  me  he  had  seen  them  in  the  travesia 
so  thick  as  to  cover  the  whole  sur£eu»  of  the  barren 
sand;  in  some  places  heaped  upon  each  other  in 
form  of  mole-hills,  all  the  bushes  loaded  with  them. 
He  had  moreover  seen  them  settle  upon  branches  of 
trees,  clinging  to  each  other  like  an  immense  swarm 
of  bees,  until  the  bough  has  actually  broken  ofi*  with 
dieir  weight.  Of  all  plagues  I  apprehend  none  can 
equal  that  of  the  locust :  we  may  dear  them  away 
one  moment,  pass  days  together  in  lightening  them 
away  swarm  after  swarm,  but  it  is  q(  no  use  what- 
ever. Many  persons  in  Buenos  Ayres  have  assured 
me  their  gardens  have  been  wholly  destroyed  in  one 
night,  after  they  have  been  at  great  expence  in  at* 
tempting  to  prevent  their  ravages.  The  only  mode 
of  keeping  off  large  swarms  is  to  preserve  a  constant 
din,  by  beating  old  kettles  or  drums.  This  has  been 
maintained  by  the  peasantry  week  after  week  in 
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their  gardens,  until,  tired  out,  thejr  have  abandoned 
all  in  despair  to  their  conquering  enemy.  TV 
plague  has  continued  in  these  provinces  for  ei^ 
months,  at  times  disappearing  for  a  few  weeks,  nl 
again  returning  in  greater  numbers  to  effect  nnr 
ravages  upon  the  attempts  which  nature  hiad  mk 
meanwhile  to  restore  the  injuries  sustained.  Afb 
the  locusts  had  disappeared,  I  saw  at  Buenos  Ajm 
in  autumn,  fresh  leaves  spring  out  rapidly  firam  Ik 
peach,  orange,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  and  mnf 
fr^h  blossoms  and  full  flowers  thrown  out  by  poi^ 
cherry,  and  plum  trees ;  the  flow  of  the  sap  whidi  U 
been  kept  back  by  the  long  absence  of  leaves,  not 
that  nature  was  left  at  liberty  was  returning  withd 
the  vigour  of  spring ;  the  approach  of  winter,  faoiV' 
ever,  prevented  the  production  of  fruit. 

At  Cruz  Alto,  the  post-house  is  one  of  sevnri 
equally  miserable  huts  ;  it  is  somewhat  better  tha 
the  Esquina,  for  around  most  of  the  huts  are  tldck 
fences  of  cactus,  and  here  and  there  a  few  fruit  trea; 
there  is  also  a  chapel,  and  a  tolerably  w^ell  furnishel 
pulperio,  where  bread  may  be  often  purchased :  tfaetf 
are  sufficient  advantages  to  rank  Cruz  Alto  higk  ii 
the  scale  of  notice,  were  it  not  for  the  remembraax 
that  we  are  yet  among  the  Santafecinos.  The  a^ 
commodation  which  the  post  itself  affords  is  fiiBf 
as  miserable  as  any  upon  the  road. 

The  space  between  this  and  the  next  post  h  i 
level  plain  totally  devoid  of  interest ;  at  intervals  a 
sight  of  the  river  Tercero  is  obtained  ;  the  neil 
eight  posts,  through  a  distance  of  a  hundred  wiiWi, 
the  road  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  river  Tefcm 
and  generally  at  no  great  distance  from  it.    IV 
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first  fifty  miles  is  a  plain^  pirodudng  abundance  of 
pasture,  but  beyond  this  the  river  Tercero  is  on 
both  sides  skirted  by  patches  of  trees  forming  a  con- 
trast to  the  unvaried  level  pampa  country  through 
which  we  have  hitherto  passed ;  these  woody  patches 
are  small  in  extent,  consisting  wholly  of  algaroba 
and  mimosa,  thorny  trees,  of  slow  growth,  and  of 
no  great  height.  Four  leagues  firom  Cruz  Alto  is 
the  post-house  of  Cabeza  del  Tigre^  a  miserable  hovel, 
planted  on  one  side  only  by  a  fence  of  cactus ;  there 
are  several  wretched  huts  scattered  around,  but  the 
postmaster  has  a  good  siz^  square  enclosure,  a  wall 
of  sun-burnt  bricks  about  eight  feet  high,  within 
which  is  built  a  small  hovel ;  into  this  the  people 
crowd  upon  the  approach  of  the  Indians.  A  few 
months  preceding  my  arrival  here,  a  body  of  mounted 
Indians  appeared  at  day-break,  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  On  the  first  alarm  all  the  people 
crowded  to  the  inclosed  place,  and  as  many  cattle 
were  driven  in  as  could  be  collected  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  Indians,  as  they  approached,  per- 
qeiving  they  could  not  enter  ihe  place  on  horseback, 
contented  themselves  with  driving  away  as  many 
horses  and  mules  as  they  could  collect,  with  which 
they  retired.  A  few  cows  are  kept  for  milking, 
but  they  are  never  suffered  to  roam  away,  from 
fear  of  the  Indian  depredations.  Thepeople:  content 
themselves  with  the  flesh  of  mules,  which  they  think 
excellent.  The  accommodation  obtained  here  is 
wretched  enough :  the  traveller  who  has  proceeded 
thus  far,  wUl  have  become  familiar  with  the  filthy 
and  disgusting  people  of  the  country,  and:  he  may 
rest  assured  that  he  has    passed  the    climax  of 
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wretchedness  and  barbarit}r»  and  that  Ids 
dation  and  £u*e  cannot  by  anjr  possibility  ht  iporaa. 
Passing  onward  through  a  pampa  cmintrjr  fipr  ftm 
leagues^  we  reached  the  post-house  ^  the  fJfl^nai 
de  Lobaton,  which  has  kitely  been  wholly  destarogred 
by  the  Indians^  and  is  now  remoT^  to  a  WBfw  8p€tf 
where  :the  postmaster  in  the  period  of  tea  monAi 
has.not  found  leisure,  nor  has  he  had  the  indftnttj  to 
build  himself  a  common  rancho :  tihe  <»ily  rtfuwi 
ance  indicating  this  to  be  a  place  for  relays  is  aettii^ 
or  space  endosed  with  stakes  for  horses,  and  «  Soh, 
that  is,  a  spot  twelve  yards  square,  enclosed  by  a  flttv 
row  ditch :  a  few  bushes,  and  a  hide  supported  vpoa 
half-a-dojsen  stakes,  afford  a  shade  from  tihe  Inrafliiig 
sun  to  the  miiserable  postmaster  and  his  two  peoia 
On  approaching  this  place,  just  before  sunset,  I WM 
caught  in  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and  WM 
indulging  myself  with  the  expectatien  of  bmag 
able  to  put  up  for  the  night  under  a  secure  alnslte, 
and  of  starting  next  morning  with  dry  dodieB,  butca 
reaching  the  place  I  found  it  in  the  miserable  staiB 
I  have  mentioned :  here  was  neither  food  nor  sheltsr, 
nor  the  means  of  drjdng  my  clothes,  yet  this  is  a  poit 
station  where  the  horses  must  be  changed;  that 
was  no  alternative  but  to  proceed,  although  it  wm 
dark,  and  rain  was  falling  heavily :  fortunately,  tk 
horses  were  in  the  coral,  vi^ich  caused  less  dcSay  is 
changing  our  beasts  than  there  would  otherwise  faavB 
been :  stiH,  however,  such  is  the  slow  progress  d 
these  indolent  people,  that  I  had  the  mortificsation  d 
remaining  an  hour  and  a  half  exposed  to  a  dteach- 
ing  rain ;  there  not  being  sufficient  shelter  evm  to 
keep  my  saddle  dry. 


near  its  tMifkieiice  with  the  Tta»ii^  beam  t}iat  naone 
in  th6>  8uiBiMiH»heBe>  ifc  is  aH  but  diy:  hij^r  up 
theitt^ii^.iiKlw  witter ;  it  is  the  fAvetai  whaeb  tiie  road 
eooaseSiaitdiffieBant  places,  wbareitr  isfiafla&BiaQuaite, 
BiOi  Ttni&tOt  Itflft  TmKd»9  ^S^-  Saoae,  Svd  whieh 
aeeouBte  of  thb -coitf^tiry  have  lad  people  io>  aujqioae 
Hfere  ao  auBjr^  diffin^ent  sin^eUi  TheoDe  are  aixmt 
half  a  doaen  sol^ifi^  atationed  heve,  in  a  £oirt  aiiliilar 
>>  those  before  descidbedL  The  postHhouae  ia  kept 
hjf  a  l^jT'  of  Cordor^  who  is  a  great  piaaaoju^in 
b&c  own  sphere,  ^le  is^  howeimr^  very  obliging  r  I 
h^  ao  SQKHier  aligluted  than  dbe  readily  proffened  her 
haat  '^emmh  aad  regretted  ahe  had  iiotbiiig  in^  'tihe 
)w»ise  to  cfier  me,  Imt  heaxdng  I  had  tf  availed  that 
faormog  from  Fsayk.  Muerto,  a  distaiioa*  of  thirty- 
aix  miles,  wafiumt  tasting  a  morsel  of  food,  ahe 
eMigiagly.seni  to  piurchase  hom  a  neighbour  some 
i^eal  sausagea,  \riiith  she  strongly  sdcommeoDdedi  as 
«o|it  exicellsDt  food.  I  smiled  on  her  asking  hoif 
maay  yards  i*dumldUke  to  buy;  UiiB.  was  the  ficM 
time  I  eimt  hear d  of  sausages  being  sold  by  measure^ 
meat :  they  weee  dteap  enimgh»  one  real  (srspenoe) 
pair  yard,  i  or^cc^  two  yaords  to  be  pandhased  for 
MQrself^andatiy  peon,  thinkaagl  should  thus  iaaocom^ 
wadatii^  mydel^  afford  a.  treat  to  my  dvh  iandltidy. 
The  hostess  cnrdered  thm&  te  be  eoo^ed,  aad  I'  par- 
took of  timm  witii  a  good  ai^petite,  assiBted  by  k 
ouNTsel  of*  baoead  with  which  she  kinfiy  presented 
me.  They  were  rery>  greasy^  and  oonteined  hmips 
ofraneid  fot,  aad  tasted  steongly  of  the  gadie  with 
wjiidb  they  were  flavoused ;  still,  bei^  somewhat 
more  savouiy  than  any  <3uag  I  had  eaten  for  a  long 
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while ;  and  being,  moreover,  voraciously  himgiy,  I 
was  very  well  contented  with  the  treat  our  hoBtes 
had  afforded  me.  I  then  little  suspected .  that  Ae 
nice  veal  sausages  I  had  eaten  were  part  of  aa  oH 
mule,  which  had  probably  died  a  day  or  two  befioift 
The  flavour,  however,  remained  lon^  after  the  med 
was  finished,  and^  for  three  days  after  I  f ound  nj 
system  much  disordered.  Upon  mentioiiiiig^  tUi 
next  morning  at  the  two  following,  stages,  I  leant 
the  nature  of  the  sausages  and  the  cause  of  117 
illness,  and  resolved  never  again  to  be  tempted  bf 
any  kind  landlady  to  eat  veal  sausages  in  Ae 
pampas.  The  gauchos,  however,  are  very  food  d 
this  food,  thinking  it  the  highest  possible  tmt 
While  partaking  of  these  delicious  sausages^  Bf 
hostess  amused  me  with  accounts  of  her  higli  fiuni^ 
connexions  in  Cordova,  and  thought  it  a  great  saoi- 
fice  of  her  dignity  to  live  among  savages.  So  litft 
difference  exists,  in  reality,  in  the  habits  of  tlieR 
people  and  their  savage  progenitors,  that  the  pr^ 
tensions  of  this  lady  were  ridiculously  bombastic 
She  had,  however,  some  taste  for  the  productiott 
of  her  country;  she  had  several  species  of  huge 
armadillo,  common  throughout  the  pampas,  whw* 
she  had  tamed  for  breeding.  She  had  a  gxumaoo,  Ae 
first  I  had  seen  on  the  road,  since  I  left  the  Co^ 
dillera,  and  a  pair  of  ostriches,  which  she  had  alw 
tamed,  having  reared  them  from  nestliiigs.  lU 
showed  somewhat  of  an  approximation  to  civilisatiai 
above  the  barbarians  with  whom  she  lived. 

The  next  post  of  Barrancas  is  four  leagues  berai 
Saladillo ;  here  was  another  lamentable  iwnrtance  of 
the  aggressions  of  the  Indians.     Nearly  a  twdf^ 
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month  before,  the  post-house  was  attacked. by  a 
pwty  of  savages,  who  burnt  the  house,  cairied  off 
the  people,  and  drove  away  every  animal  belonging 
to  it.  This  post-house  is  therefore  attached,  to  that 
of  Saladillo,  and  only  a  single  man  is  stationed  here 
to  provide  horses  for  passengers.  It  happened  for- 
tunately  that  two  soldiers  belonging  to  the  fortin  of 
Saladillo  were  taking  shelter  from  the  rain,  beneath 
the  ruins  of  the  place,  and  had  not  these  consented 
to  become  postillions  for  the  next  stage,  those  who 
had  accompanied  me  on  the  last  stage  being  obliged 
to  take  back  the  horses,  as  they  could  go  no  further, 
I  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  forward  my  baggage* 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  bare  walls  of  what 
formerly  was  a  superior  brick  built  post-house ;  the 
sight  of  two  armed  soldiers  skulking  aniong  the 
ruins,  who  had  the  appearance  of  villains  on  the 
look-out  for  depredation,  put  !me  on  my  guard,  and 
I  did  not  lose  sight  of  my  pistols.  How  easy  would  it 
be  for  such  vagabonds  to  waylay  a  stranger  tra- 
velling this  road,  rob  and  murder  him  Mdthout  the 
least  chance  of  discovery:  this  is  a  reason  why  a 
foreigner  should  never  attempt  to  travel  alone. 

From  Barrancas  to  the  next  post  at  Zanjon  is  a 
distance  of  four  leagues.  Here  are  only  two  small 
miserable  huts  belonging  to  the  postmaster,  who  has 
nothing  to  give  to .  a  hungry  traveller.  The  dirti- 
ness, wretchedness,  and  laziness  of  these  people  are 
beyond  all  belief.  In  any  exertion  on  horseback  they 
are  sm'prisingly  agile ;  but,  dismounted,  they  appear 
in  an  element  foreign  to  their  nature.  How  easy  with 
a  little  labour  would  it  be  to  procufe  from  their  rich 
but  useless  kt^ds,  an  abundance  of  fopdl  how  delightful 
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Would  be  the  shade,  and  haw  deUclous  tile  -fiptit  rf 
tseees  which  mig^  be  jferodiaced  in  great  «lMitrf«n«! 
But  these  people  are  not  willing  to  avail  ihesnlBel'viH  rf 
such  Mlvantages,  prefiemng  an  Mle  tragalxi^d-liste 
e:tistene8,  subsisting  upon  half  raw  fleah^  aiJUItti- 
ing  the  life  of  mere  sarage  Indians :  yet  tlngr « 
Christians,  and  the  good  Creoles  beHe^ne  th^mMlni  t 
redeemed,  and  the  Indians  a  condemned,  ^raee;  M 
what  is  really  the  difference  between  them  ?  IliflD^ 
reputedly  Christians,  their  notions  of  religion  an 
equally  as  vague  as  the  Indian  persuasions,  and  ihej 
are  equally  unused  to  the  practice  of  religioas  riki. 
In  this  we  see  a  marked  difference  in  the  ^ects  [BD- 
duced  by  the  Catholic  and  reformed  chimdies.  He 
former  care  not  how  ignorant,  how  much  depnnl 
the  lower  classes  are  of  what  are  styled  the  ^'uuAmk 
of  religion,  so  long  as  outward  appearanceff' an  St* 
tended  to.  The  latter  seek  to  instruct  tba  poff 
savage  removed  from  the  benefits  of  a  civiliBcd  eoD- 
dition :  hence  dll  Catholic  colonial  settlemeiits  esta* 
blished  for  centuries  have  made  scareely  any  li- 
vance  towards  ci viliisafion,  while  the  cdonies  of  tk 
Protestants  progress  continually.  One  cannot  W 
be  forcibly  struck  with  these  differences  when  ic 
witness  such  a  state  of  society  as  hafi  been  docribii 
From  Zanjon  the  road  lies  partly  over  an  Oh 
broken  pampa,  and  partly  through  the  "WiHidf  iat 
which  skirts  the  river  Tercero.  At  the  digtiuuietf 
four  leagues  is  Frayle  Muerto,  the  lai-gest  vlll^ 
on  this  route,  after  leaving  Arecif^.  It  has  a  potf 
miserable  chapel,  and  about  forty  wretched  hovA 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  place  being;  the  port- 
house,  which  consists  of  two  buildings  of  sun-buvt 
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r,  esefa  amtaining  a  spaeiom  room,  and  though  ^ 
these  are  on  a  grander  scale  than  any  seen  for  a  long 
wbile^  tkey  are  not  excelled  by  any  m  fiUhiness. 

The  room  frar  the  travell^s  is  furnished  with  a 
high  table,  and  four  large  old  fashioned  Spanish 
armed  chairs ;  all  are  thickly  covered  with  dirt ;  the 
flooring  of  the  room  is  iMfii^ed,  and  being  brc^en  up 
in  seYBral  places  is  covered  with  rubbish ;  the  walls, 
which  were  once  white-washed,  me  now  of  the  colc»r 
of  the  mud  of  which  they  are  made.  No  one  would 
tjdeep  in  this  grand  sida,  Uidess  driven  into  it  by  the 
rain.  A  Inright  sky  and  a  eleMier  place  in  the  open 
air  is  alwarps  preferred  to  the  filth  and  vermin  within. 
Tlie  postmaster  is  an  ill-behav^  sulky  oM  gaucho, 
who  gtr^  the  traveller  tcderable  fare  wiUi  a  very  bad 
grace,  and  takes  care  to  midce  him  pay  dear  enough 
for  it;  his  charges  are  willkigly  acceded  tovuow  that 
the  traveller  approaches  a  more  civilised  district 

The  road  to  Tres  Cruees,  a  distance  of  four 
leagues,  is  partly  through  patdies  oi  thorny  wood, 
and  partly  over  a  plain  pan^a ;  the  poet-house  is  a 
place  sufficiently  miseraUe.  *  Alienee  to  the  Esquina 
de  Medrano,  a  similar  distance,  the  road  Ues  through 
a  tract  of  country  still  more  woody. 

The  post-house .  of  tiie  Esquina  de  Medrano  con- 
sists of  a  long  range  of  bi^ldings  of  sun-burnt  bricks, 
and  is  far  more  deanly  than  amy  hitherto  seen.  I'he 
postmaster  is  a  most  obliging,  well  inf(H*med  and 
well  educated  man,  having  much  the  appearance  of 
an  European  S^niard ;  he  affords  every  accommo- 
dation the  country  can  supply  ;  his  stock  of  horses 
is  excellent,  axid  he  has  plenty  of  servants  to  forward 
the  traveller  with  dispatch.     At  this  place  the  road 
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leaves  the  line  of  posts  leading  to  CordovB^ 
follows  the  western  bank  of  the  Tercero  for  some 
leagues,  when  it  crosses  that  river  at  the  foid  of  tk 
Praso'Tercera,  and  thence  tends  northvrard  to  Got 
dova. 

Iieaving  the  Cordova  road,  the  course  is  somevU 
more  westerly,  at  first  passing  throiigh  a  thick  wool 
of  chanar,  mimosa,  and  algaroba  trees,  the  bnmdMi 
of  which,  when  I  passed,  were  covered  with  locush 
Skirting  the  woody  district,  for  the  space  of  tm 
leagues,  we  again  enter  the  pampa  territory,  wlaA, 
though  destitute  of  trees,  has  a  some^^hat  more  nn- 
dulaling  surface.  At  the  distance  of  eight  leagitf 
from  the  last  stage,  is  the  postrhoiise  of  the  Arroyo 
de  San  Jos^,  where  are  a  few  miserable  huts  and  i 
stock  of  miserable  horses. 

The  uQxt  post-house  is  five  leagues  further,  at  ik 
Canada  de  Lucas ;  here  is  nothing  but  a  nuseFBiik 
hut,  where  the  postmaster  never  resides,  he  being! 
man  of  too  much  consequence.  He  lives  on  Idk 
estancia  near  Cordova,  and  keeps  a  slave,  half  n^ 
half  Indian,  as  a  major  domo,  to  manage  the  post- 
house.  This  was  the  most  insolent,  savage-looldij 
fellow  I  met  with  on  the  road,  as  he  has  no  intoot 
in  obliging  passengers,  and  is  under  no  control ;  k 
gives  way  to  his  evil  disposition,  and  becomes  i 
perfect  nuisance  to  the  traveller.  Half  a  dosen  Uack 
and  sambo  women  live  in  this  filthy  rancho,  whose 
impudence  is  equally  annoying  and  disgusting :  * 
traveller  must  wait  here  probably  two  hours  ftr» 
change  of  horses,  subject  to  this  annoyance.  Ifc 
misery  and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  their  Ian- 
pess  and  brutality,  are  only  equalled  by  the  wretched 
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hovel  and  its  almost  incredible  dirt  and  filthiness. 
Close  by  the  rancho  is  the  Canada,  a  long  pond, 
partly  filled  with  rushes ;  as  I  crossed  it,  I  observed 
several  nutrias,  a  fresh  water  otter,  or  rather  large 
rat,  with  a  skin  like  an  otter ;  from  its  size,  colour ; 
its  double  coat,  and  the  form  of  its  head  and  tail,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  nutria  is  the  same  amphibious 
animal,  as  the  chileno  coypii, — the  mus  coypik, 
described  by  Molina  in  his  natural  history  of 
Chile. 

The  first  three  leagues  towards  the  next  post  are 
over  a  level  pampa,  but  the  other  three  leagues  are 
through  a  finely  wooded  country,  intersected  at  in- 
tervals by  extensive  lawns,  beautifully  green,  diver- 
sified with  lakes  and  avenues  of  trees,  leading  in 
various  directions;  this  resembled  much,  and  brought 
forcibly  home  to  my  recollection,  the  woodland 
scenery  of  England,  the  contrast  of  the  wearisome 
level  pampa  is  at  once  pleasing  and  grateful,  the 
scenery  being  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  numer- 
ous water  fowl  upon  the  lakes,  and  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  many  flocks  of  noisy  parroquets  among 
the  trees.  Ilie  whole  of  the  soil  is  charged  with 
saline  matter.  In  certain  patches,  where  it  has  be- 
come dry,  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  saline  efflores- 
cence, and  throughout  the  whole  woody  district 
vast  quantities  of  the  alkaline  and  saline  plants 
abound,  which  are  found  in  the  extensive  saline 
travesias  near  the  Cordillera,  such  as  the  xum^,  the 
vidriera,  and  the  talinum.  It  would  seem  that  the 
chanar,  algaroba,  and  mimosa,  flourish  most  in  soils 
that  are  saline,  at  least  we  may  judge  so  from  the 
evidence  offered  by  these  provinces,  for  the  more 
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galine  the  district,  the  more  it  im  wooded  by  Am 
thorny  trees. 

The  post-hanse  of  ihe  Pimta  de  Agiaut  is  n 
leagues  distant  firom  the  Ca&ddm  de  JLucas;  it  issotai 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  little  village,  which  Jb  neatn 
the  distance  with  its  turreted  church.  The  port- 
master  is  a  miserable  niggard,  who  makes  vpfs 
the  deficiency  of  every  necessary  acoommodatkii  \f 
his  annoying  garrulity  and  pomposity  ;  for  if  not  ■ 
old  Spaniard,  he  has  some  European  blood  in  Ui 
veins,  which  raises  him  many  grades  in  seHT  impat- 
ance  above  the  natives.  This  hovdL  is  misendii^ 
wretched  and  filthy,  and  the  hiNrses  provided  as  M 
as  can  be. 

Beyond  this  place  the  country  presents  a  tokrdlf 
extensive  wooded  district,  similar  to  that  seen  aev 
the  last  post,  interrupted  by  a  short  level  space  fitfi 
another  similar,  but  smaller  wood.  Beyond  tids  tk 
pampa  district  occurs,  which  is  only  interrupted  i 
the  half-way  mark  to  the  next  post  by  a  hop 
solitary  algaroba  tree.  Between  these  two  postal 
found  a  beautiful  variety  of  ecfaites,  called  by  tk 
natives  mirasol,  from  its  turning  constantly  towaiA 
that  luminary,  and  closing  its  extended  petals  on  tk 
disappearance  of  its  beams. 

The  post  of  Santa  Barbara  is  nine  leagues  fins 
the  Punta  de  Agua;  though  the  exterior  of  fl* 
post-house  has  nothing  to  recomm^id  it,  its  interior 
is  cheering  to  the  traveller  from  its  cleanliness,  0' 
the  well-disposed  order  of  its  few  articles  of  fimi- 
ture ;  one  ^ad  of  the  room  has  a  neat  estrado^  > 
broad  raised  bench  of  adobes,  upon  wbich  a  detf 
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carpet  is  spread^  afiter  the  Moorkk  ioAixm^  oa  this 
four  persons  oouid  dtdp  with  etse.  The  obligiiig 
attention  of  the  postraastar  and  his  Wife  ia  wofftfcjr  of 
remark,  his  actirity  of  dispatch  and  tfce  exodliatice 
of  liis  horses  deasrving  i0f  ixar  beat  fl^^ 

The  next  post  wsb  foijuierly  die  Gdnd  da  Bar- 
rancasy  at  the  distanoe  cf  dix  leagues;  biit  tka  pv^ 
sent  Oovemor  of  Cotdova^^^  order  to  raospipense  m 
mxa  who  had  espoused  hia  oinise  in  thelirte  iatesCine 
irars,  decreed  that  the  traveMer  shooldibe  foit  to  the 
ineonvenienoe,  delay^  and  ezpense  of  making  an 
angular  deviation  £pom  the  road,  so  as  to  ka^Jien 
the  distanoe  into  two  posts  of  four  leagnes  •eadi': 
neither  of  the  old  posts  dare  send  ihsir  horses  on 
the  old  road  without  incurring  a  fine  of  fifty  4ollav8; 
the  traveller  must,  therefore,  direct  his  coarse  to 
Tequa,  a  verjr  decent  post-house,  whkh,  ihongh 
never  heretofore  lying  on  the  route  to  Mendoaa,  fias 
always  been  a  long  estaUished  house  iqpon  the  line 
of  posts,  between  San  Luis  and  Cordova.  I  arrived 
at  this  poet-house  in  the  midst  of  the-edefaratkm  of 
^  the  harvest  home ;  it  is  the  custom  in  those  parts  of 
'  South  America, ,  where  com  is  grown,  dur^ag  tike 
^  trilla,  or  thrashing  time,  to  keep  open  jiouse  to  all 
'  who  choose  to  enter,  whece  they  may  eat,  dtiiG^k, 
and  be  merry  to  their  hearths  eontent.  It  is  a  p^od 
>  of  great  rgoidng  dirougl^oat  the  country,  and  of 
■  course  produoes  more  of  drunkenness  than  any  oilier 
<    period.  , 

I  In  the  postmasters  house  I  met  with  a;  number  of 
i  respectably  dressed  females  from  Cordova  and  the 
I  neighbourhood,  and  several  persons  ^bave  die  com^ 
i 
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mon  herd  of  gauchos;  outside  were  above  fifty  peon 
dressed  in  their  best  ponchos,  feasting;  siiigii^ 
playing  the  guitar,  and  carrousing  after  their  ovi 
fashion.  This  added  to  the  delay ;  for  our  landkii 
after  the  mode  of  hospitality  common  on  such  <»• 
casions,  would  insist  on  my  stay,  and  it  was  w& 
difficully  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  alloiv'  me  to  po^ 
sue  my  journey :  he  brought  mie  sumptuous  fiuie^ 
dish  after  dish,  of  stews,  soups,  roasts^  &c.,  sweA 
fruits,  and  plenty  of  wine,  of  which  he  partook  wiA 
me,  and  would  take  no  pay^  as  it  would  havefaoi 
a  breach  of  the  custom  of  the  country  on  his  pnli 
and  an  insult  on  mine,  had  I  insisted  on  it. 

Tequa  is  seated  on  a  little  rivulet  of  that-  name^ 
which  falls  into  the  Rio  Quarto,  near  the  Canlk 
Barrancas.  The  postmaster  has  a  large  fiunOf, 
extensive  buildings,  and  was  proprietor  of  ■ 
estanda,  which  was  ruined  during  the  civil  wm 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  is  now  heginning  to  I^ 
cover :  his  stock  of  horses  is  miserably  bad.  -  Akaf 
the  banks  of  the  Tequa,  I  passed  over  a  heath  of  kff 
bushes,  which  are  mostly  verbenas  and  dwirf 
mimosas  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  way  is,  however,  i 
level  grassy  pampa,  till  at  the  distance  of  fiv 
leagues  I  reached  the  post-house  of  the  Coral  i 
Barrancas,  where  I  met  with  a  very  obliging  post- 
master, a  well-fiimished  and  cleanly  house,  and  md 
excellent  horses.  The  postmaster,  though  leadii| 
the  life  of  a  perfect  gaucho,  which  both  his  appefl^ 
ance  and  mode  of  living  bespoke,  cannot  be  woA 
less  than  60,000  dollars,  an  immense.-  property  ii 
these  provinces.     Farther  on  the  road  commeiioesi 
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pampa  country,  which  reaches  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Jambo;  the  river  is  skirted  by  bushes,  prin- 
cipally of  verbena  and  mimosa;  this  is  the  same 
stream  which  more  southerly  bears  the  name  of  Eio 
Quarto.     The  village  of  Jambo  is  seated  cm  the  river, 
and  consists  of  about  half  a  dozen  huts ;  that  of  the 
post-house  is  tolerably  clean;   the  postmaster  is 
sufficiently  obliging,  though  his  horses  jEure  very 
miserable :  annexed  to  the  house  is  a  tolerably  large 
,    peach  grove,  but  though  this  was  the  fruit  season, 
I    not  a  peach  was  to  be  seen,  all  having  been  cut  off 
j    by  several  tremendous  hail  storms  early  in  the  sea* 
son.     Many  of  the  hail  stones  are  described  as 
u    having  been  of  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs,  the  ruin  to 
1    the  fruit  trees  had  been  general  throughout  the 
province. 

At  the  distance  of  four  leagues  is  the  post-house 

.'    of  Aguadita;  the  iroad  lies  over  ad  uninterrupted 

.    pampa  country,  very  slightly  undulating;  not  a  tree 

nor  a  bush  is  visible ;  as  usual,  the  numerous  pa- 

,   rallel  ruts  divided  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  raised  earth, 

coated  with  tall  grass,  point  out  the  course  of  the 

traveller.     The  post-house  consists  of  two  wretched 

hovels,  with  no  enclosure  near  them  except  the  coral, 

not  even  a  peach,  poplar,  or  willow  tree,  as  is 

usually  seen  about  the  post-houses  in  this  province. 

P    The  postmaster  was  somewhat  of  an  exquisite,  for 

^   a  person  of  his  stamp,  or  a  gaucho  fino ;  he  was  a 

*^   fine  active  fellow,  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  quite 

^  aujiut  in  the  art  of  breeding  and  training  horses ; 

*   most  expert  in  the  use  of  the  lasso,  and  especially 

4  of  the  bolas,  which  he  always  carried  round  his 
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waist;  his  addreBS  was  pleasiiig^  his  ooimte 
expressed  gaiely  wed  good  liiimoiir»  his  curiag 
gfaoefult  he  was  dressed  in  a  small  Mtie  jacket 
adouble  row  (Ground  gilt  buttcms^aad  m,  little  n 
faruBmsd  Uadc  hat;  his  scariet  fnaged  p 
douUed,  was  tied  round  him  like  a  petticoE^ 
Ipng  gceen  sash,  which  fSidded  round  fais  waist;  k 
had  white  odtest  trowsars  with  a  dlMp  fiiage  atit 
bottom,  hut  h^  had  neither  stocldi^pB  nmr  Aes: 
mi^mted OB hoTBehadc,  he  was  asubjecfc  for  spaiiB; 
tibe  horses  he  proTided  w«re  bf  £ar  tihe  bml  calk 
road. 

Prooasding  over  the  same  unvaried  pagnpa,  for  fa 
leagues,  we  crossed  a  steep  bairanoa,  osr  dry  hdi 
a  rivulet,  with  high  steep  banks,  and  axrived  atlk 
post-house  of  Los  Barranquitos  or  Lios  Oia&aiiM 
which  ttnqueetionaUjr  Is  one  of  tihe  best  ^poa  tk 
road;  the  people  are  oUigfs^;  the  poriaaaslfft 
he^y  fait  jolljr  feUow ;  his  \iife  veiy  affabtei  wi 
his  family  of  grown-up  girls,  very  Humearaus  wi 
agreeable.  They  have  a  number  of  slaves,  and  tk 
traveller  is  as  promptly  and  as  well  attended  asyftv 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  natui^  of  (k 
ewntry,  can  be  eixpected. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

OBSKKVATIONS    ON    THE   COUNTIIY    B^TWESN 
BUENOS  AYBES  ANP  U^^BQSA- 

Noi^bourbood  of  Mgndoiro  iJ^ynhH  n— Piigpln,  Mtiqarignif" 
Slaves. — Provisioni. — Cattle.*^P9inpas.— Difficult  to  mlonLee. 
-—Want  of  Trees. — San  Juan.— Proposal  for  a  Colony  there.— 
Caratans.— — Provinee  of  Cordora.— -Oordova  once  a  seat  of 
fjearning.^— Its  former  and  present  state,  ■  Ctoology.— Mounjam 
Rai^geSi^-^Mines  of  San  Juan.^— da|<blii||Mi  and  Famntimar 
Pampa  Indian&^^Their  Mannerp.?— Customs. — Press.  ■  Siiper* 
stitions.— Population  of  the  Provinces  of  the  La  Plata.^-Con- 
duct  of  the  Spanish  Govemment«^Its  Consequences. 


•n- 


The  town  of  Mendoza  is  situated  at  an  elevatioii 
of  2600  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea,  upon  tb^ 
margin  of  a  great  travesia,  before  described,  which 
here  presents  a  very  gentle  declivity,  sloping  both 
n<Hrthward  and  eastward. 

The  Paramillo,  or  lower  range  of  the  Cordillerftr 
runs  north  and  south,  parallel  with  the  great  chain 
of  the  Andes,  from  Mfhich  it  is  separated  by  the 
plain  of  Uspallata.  The  river  of  Mendoza  takes  its 
rise  in  the  Cordillera,  between  the  two  highest  peaks 
of  the  great  chain  called  Tupungato,  and  the  Vol|:;m[ 
de  Aconcagua,  crosses  the  plain  of  Uspallata  obliquely 
to  the  southward,  passes  through  th^  ParamiUp 
chain  by 'a  channel  or  fissure  which  it  has  out 
through  it,  and  descends  into  the  plain  of  Mendoza, 
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first  running  north-easterly,  and  then  more  nariihafy) 
until  it  is  lost  in  the  Lakes  of  Gnanacache. 

The  town  of  Mendoza  is  situated  eastward  of  tk 
ParamiUo,  and  westward  of  the  rirer  of  Mendon,  it 
a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  the  former,  thii^ 
miles  from  the  latter,  and  about  sixteen  miles  totk 
northward  of  that  part  of  the  river,  aa  it  deacak 
from  the  mountain  and  enters  the  plain.  At  tUi 
point  is  the  village  of  Luzan,  where  a  diannd  ki 
been  dug  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  ftm 
the  river  to  Mendoza.  The  water  convejred  by  tt 
channel  is  distributed  over  the.  cultivated  distakl; 
which  has  a  circumference  of  about  fif^^^^n  mikB;  i 
small  stream  of  water  runs  through,  the  yards  fli 
gardens  of  all  the  houses  in  the  town,  and  evq 
vineyard  and  plantation  has  at  certain  distatf 
Uttle  irrigating  channels  passmg  through  them,  lb 
facility  of  procuring  water  has  taught  the  pecfleli 
over-irrigate  their  lands,  and  the  vineyards  ai 
fruit  trees  su£fer  in  consequence,  the  excess  of  wtf 
is  foimd  greatly  to  increase  the  quantity  of  prodv 
to  the  destruction  of  the  flavour :  and  we  see  ^ 
grounds  actually  drowned  with  over  irrigation.  Tk 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  all  kinds  of  prodtf 
render  the  farming  people  independant  of  each  ottft 
as  every  one  produces  sufficient  for  the  maintenitf 
of  his  family,  labourers,  and  servants.  It  is  eofr 
mon  to  see  the  proprietor  of  a  large  vineytfl 
garden,  and  pasture  ground,  a  poor  and  misa# 
being;  his  wants  are  few,  and  these  the  dim' 
supplies,  and  renders  little  clothing  neceraary:  ^ 
habitation  consists  of  a  miserable  hovel,  wiAP^ 
doors  or  windows ;  a  raised  mud   bench,  covo*' 
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with  a  carpet  for  his  bed,  or  more  generally  he  sleeps 
in  the  open  air  upon  a  bare  hide,  stretched  upon  the 
ground  within  his  enclosure.  A  rough  table,  two 
or  three  chairs,  a  black  bottle  or  two,  and  a  glass, 
constitute  all  his  furniture ;  a  few  earthen  dishes 
idnd  pots  comprise  all  his  table  and  cooking  service; 
his  meals  are  served  up  in  an  earthen  bowl,  out  of 
which  all  his  family  eat  in  common  with  himself, 
with  their  unwashed  fingers,  and  sip  the  broth  with 
ihe  same  horn  spoon,  which  is  handed  from  one  to 
the  other.  A  cotton  shirt  or  two,  a  jacket  and  short 
trowsers  of  coarse  blue  flannel,  constitute  the  whole 
of  hifi(  wardrobe  :  his  wife  and  children  live  huddled 
together,  more  like  pigs  than  civilized  human  beings, 
and  yet  this  misery  is  common  amidst  the  utmost 
abundance  that  man  could  desire.  Around  the 
miserable  hovel  is  a  fine  vineyard,  abundance  of  trees 
which  produce  olives,  figs,  peaches,  apples,  &c.  in 
great  profusion,  and  delightful  pastures  of  rich 
Ittcem  grass.  His  land  is  stocked  with  fine  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  all  in  excellent  condition,  though 
bat  little  attended  to  by  him :  nature  has  poured  all 
these  gifts  upon  him,  and  irrigation  performs  the 
riest  These  cultivated  grounds  are  all  inclosed 
wit^  mud  walls  of  rammed  earth:  these  walls 
are  called  tapiales;  they  are  constructed  in  a  sort 
of  caise  nine  feet  long,  five  feet  high,  and  a  foot 
and  ,a  half  broad;  the  case  is  bound  together 
with  hides ;  three  peons  are  employed  in  the 
work;  one  to  throw  in  fresh  earth  from  the 
outside,  "While  two  others  within  ram  it  down 
fordbly  with  wooden  rammers :  they  cost  alto- 
gether one  real  the  vara,  or  sixpence  the  Spanish 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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yard  in  kngth.  In  some  places  these  fences  will  last 
many  years,  but  in  others  they  require  renewing 
every  four  or  five  years,  owing  to  the  saline  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  efflorescence  of  which  causea  the 
earth  to  crumble  away. 

The  climate  of  Mendoza  is  one  of  the  finest  xa  the 
world :  this  is  more  especially  evinced  in  its  efficacy 
in  pulmonary  complaints^  Doctor  Gillies,  an  English 
physician,  who  has  been  four  years  resideut  u^  Hm 
town,  describes  the  climate  in  this  respect  as  supe- 
rior to  any  other :  he  was  compelled  to  leave.  Eng- 
land from  a  severe  pulmonary  affection,  which  had 
gone  to  such  an  extent  that  his  friends  scarcely  ex- 
pected he  would  ever  reach  the  shores  of  8outh 
America  alive.  I  have  already  quoted  Dr.  Colesberry, 
as  another  instance,  and  am  besides  personaUy 
acquainted  with  four  other  persons  who  have  experi* 
enced  similar  benefits.  Doctor  Gillies  has  collected 
a  number  of  valuable  observations  respecting  this 
remarkable  climate,  which  he  intends  to  publish. 
The  rapid  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in 
Mendoza,  during  the  last  few  years,  are  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Doctor 
Gillies,  who  has  applied  himse^  incessantly  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  people.  This  intelligent  bene- 
factor to  the  Mendozinos  has  effected  a  nmterial 
change  in  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people ;  the 
females  in  their  conversation  and  demeanour  no 
longer  show  the  same  laxity  they  formerly  dis- 
played ;  the  men  are  more  disposed  to  social  inter- 
course with  the  females,  from  which  they  were;  be- 
fore to  a  considerable  extent  excluded.  It  was  the 
custom  for  the  men  to  associate  in  parties,  prin- 
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dptliy  at  coffee-houses,  which  tended  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  exclude  the  women  from  social  intercourse; 
bat  a  great  change  in  this  respect  has  taken  plac^ 
and  the  women  have  acquired  a  consideration  in  so- 
ciety they  never  before  possessed;  education,  at  his 
instigation,  was  extensively  set  on  foot  San  Martin 
had  some  time  previously  established  a  college  or 
puUic  school  in  Mendoza,  which  he  endowed  with  the 
property  of  a  convent,  for  the  education  of  seventy  or 
eighty  youths ;  but  Doctor  Gillies  applied  himself  to 
tbe  establishment  of  a  more  general  school  upon  the 
LancaBterian  system,  in  which  he  succeeded.  He 
made  several  attempts,  and  at  length  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  school  for  girls,  which  is  still  in 
active  existence.  He  obtained  the  co-operation  of 
the  natives  in  forming  a  sort  of  literary  society. or 
school  of  nmtual  instruction  among  the  young  men 
of  the  town,  which  was  producing  much  good  to 
ike  rising  generation;  and  books  for  a  public  library 
wwe  collected  from  Buenos  Ayres.  Doctor  Oillics 
obtained,  frt»n  almost  every  foreigner  passing  through 
the  plaoCj  a  donation  in  books,  or  money  for  their 
purchase.  ImjHrovement  and  liberal  notions  were 
pn^iagated  so  fast  in  the  to¥m  of  Mendoza  as  to 
alann  the  older  bigotted  people  and  the  clergy,  and 
serious  measures  were  had  recourse  to,  to  suppress 
these  usefol  institutions,  and  they  were  all  abolished. 
[Doctor  €SlIies  from  his  prudent  conduct,  having 
afibrded  no  pretext,  escaped  banishment,  although 
die  sodety  fnr  mutual  instruction  was  dispersed: 
linrtmiately,  however,  the  girls' school  was  overlooked, 
ind  has  never  ceased  to  be  useful  since  its  first  insti- 
tution.    A  counter-re  volution  had  taken  pkice  mme 

Q  2 
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short  time  before  I  passed  through  Mendo^a  m  the 
l)egiiiiiing  of  1825,  and  Dr.  Gillies  was  then  actively 
employed  in  his  former  nsefiil  and  meritorious  labors 
— ^the  re-establishment  of  the  society,  the  library, 
and  the,  schools,  which  the  events  of  the  times  had 
for  a  while  suppressed. 

'Hie  government  of  Mendoza  is  independent,  and 
is  conducted  by  a  local,  annuaDy  elected,  represen- 
tative  assembly,  which  sends  two.  deputies  to  the 
general  congress  held  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Mendozinos  generally  are  a  proud,  batted, 
conceited  people:  the  rising  generation  of  young 
people  are  beginning  to  display  a  different  character, 
but  this  is  visible  only  among  the  few  who  have 
received  the  aid  of  education.  Although  they  have 
not  miany  good  qualities,  they  are  not  remarkable 
for  evil  propensities.  They  are  quiet,  harmless,  kind 
to  their  slaves,  and  do  not  show  to  their  in- 
feriors that  tyrannical  unfeeling  authority  which  is 
to  be  seen  in  other  more  civilized  countries. 
Slaves  seem  to  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the 
family;  and  although  all  the  offspring  of  these  slaves 
have  been  declared  free,  the  right  of  property  over 
all  born  previously  is  still  in  existence.  It  seldom 
happens,  however,  that  a  slave  is  sold  by  the  family 
in  whose  service  he  has  been  bom,  except  in  cases 
of  absolute  necessity.  The  abhorrence  entertained 
by  the  lower  order  of  Creoles  for  servitude  is  very 
remarkable :  it  is  considered  a  mark  of  degradation 
in  a  free  bom  person  who  is  not  a  pure  negro,  espe- 
cially a  female,  to  hire  herself  as  a  domestic  servant 
This  feeling,  however,  does  not  originate  from  any 
notion  of  independence,  but  results  merely  from 
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jgnorant  ]Mride.  The  Zambo  Creole,  who  has  the 
least  adnuzture  of  European  blood  in  his  veins, 
diinks  himself  as  far  superior  to  the  negro  as  the 
European  does  to  the  Creole.  During  the  six 
months  solitary  stay  of  my  wife  in  Mendoza,  she 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  a  servant 
girly  to  assist  her  in  taking  charge  of  her  infant : 
every  exertion  was  made  to  procure  one  in  vain ; 
it  could  not  be  effected  for  three  months,  and  then 
only  as  an  especial  favour.  Application  was  made 
to  several  families  who  had  numerous  slaves,  with- 
out emplo3rment  for  them,  for  pennission  to  hire 
cmie,  but  the  pride  of  the  head  of  the  family  was  too 
great  to  endure  such  a  degradation.  At  length  a 
poor  woman  prevailed  upon  her  sister,  a  young  girl, 
to  accept  the  offer;  and,  although  only  one  d^;ree 
removed  from  the  n^ro,  great  pains  were  taken  to 
let  it  be  understood  she  was  not  to  be  considered  as 
a  servant,  for  she  was  utie  danxela  (a  young  lady). 
She  was  to  be  the  companion  of  her  mistress,  and 
nAt  to  be  sent  alone  through  the  streets  on  little 
errands,  but  merely  to  assist  the  Inglesa  in  taking 
charge  of  the  infant.  She  was  nearly  destitute  of 
clothing  when  she  came ;  my  wife  clothed  her  anew 
firom  head  to  foot,  and  took  great  pains  to  make  her 
neat  and  cleanly,  but  she  always  retained  the  notion 
that  she  was  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  companion 
more  than  a  servant. 

This  detestation  of  servitude  seems  to  arise  firom 
the  great  number  of  slaves  in  Mendoza,  upon  whom 
an  the  menial  duties  of  the  house  devolve.  Every 
family  in  decent  circumstances  possesses  many 
alaves,   the  males  attending  to  the  vineyards,  the 
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females  bdng  occupied  in  domestic  duties*  The 
mimber  of  female  slaves  in  Mendoza  is  eonsidecaUy 
greater  than  that  of  males :  San  Martin  took  a 
great  nmnber  to  recruit  his  liberating  army  of 
Cftdle.  ~  The  abundance  of  every  necessary  ctf  lifes^ 
the  number  of  slaves,  and  the  warmth  of  flie 
climate,  have  rendered  the  bigotted  and  ignorant 
people  of  Mendoza  more  than  u»aaUy  lazy,  proud, 
and  selfish.  The  Dona  Rita,  who,  during  my  stay 
in  Mendoza,  displayed  such  marked  attention^  whidi 
she  repeated  on  my  return,  showed  little  or  no  con- 
sideration for  my  wife,  and  when  reproached  by  Dr. 
Colesbeiry  for  her  marked  neglect,  replied,  ^  What 
could  I  do  with  a  woman  and  child,  who  has  no 
•slave."  The  same  haughtiness  was  observed  by 
all  the  Mendoza  ladies  to  a  female  and  a  fbreignier 
cast  among  them,  under  circumstances  which  ought 
to  have  commanded  their  attention.  Dr.  Coles- 
berry,  who  possessed  much  influence  among  the 
natives,  took  great  pains  to  shame  the  principal 
females  of  Mendoza  for  their  conduct,  which  he 
considered  neglectful  and  inhospitable;  but  he  could 
not  induce  them  even  to  consent  to  call  upon 
fa^,  unless  he  could  persuade  her  to  remove  into 
the  heart  of  the  town,  and  leave  the  family  of  the 
poor  and  industrious  widow  with  whom  she  was 
so  fortunately  placed.  More  happy,  however,  in  this 
retirement  than  she  would  have  been  in  the  midst 
of  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  this  people  in  the 
town,  she  remained  in  a  place  better  suited  to  her 
wishes,  and  I  only  allude  to  the  circumstance  to  illus- 
trate the  character  of  the  people. 

When  Greneral    San  Martin  afterwards    visited 
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Chile,  and  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
me,  he  made  many  apologies  fcnr  himself,  and  the 
Mendozine  ladies,  for  his  and  their  seeming  neglect, 
which  he  placed  to  the  account  of  illness  on  his  own 
part ;  but  the  truth  is  that,  as  far  as  it  respected 
him,  the  cause  is  easily  explained.  A  woman  among 
the  Creoles  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  domestic  appen- 
dage, to  whom  attention  is  only  paid  when  in  search 
of  favors,  or  out  of  compliment  to  the  husband. 
Don  Jnan  de  la  Cruz  Vargas,  who  was  so  overpow- 
ering in  his  attentions  on  our  arrival,  hardly  ever 
called  upon  my  wife  during  her  long  stay,  although 
living  only  the  distance  of  three  houses  firom  h?r :  as 
administrator  of  the  post,  through  whose  hands  all 
letters  passed,  it  might  be  thought  that  his  greatest 
pleasure  would  have  been  to  carry  or  send  her  my 
letters  as  they  arrived ;  but  this  never  happened,  al- 
though he  passed  the  house  six  times  every  day,  and 
was  all  the  time  writing  to  me  of  the  attentions  he 
felt  pleasure  in  showing  to  my  wife  during  my 
long  absence.  On  my  return  to  Mendoza,  to  con- 
duct my  wife  to  Chile,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
attention  he  paid  us,  or  his  exertions  in  preparing 
the  necessaries  for  our  departure :  the  truth  is, 
that  throughout  South  America  but  little  real 
hospitality  or  friendship  is  to  be  met  with.  Those 
instances  of  hospitality  displayed  to  foreigners, 
and  which  I  have  so  frequently  experienced,  have 
ever  arisen  from  feelings  of  ostentation  and  hypo- 
crisy combined.  I  have  been  present  when  similar 
demonstrations  of  hospitable  attentions  have  been 
shown  to  their  own  countrymen,  against  whom, 
upon  their  backs  being  turned,  they  have  broken  out 
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into  strwis  of  hatred  and  invective ;  and  yet,  at 
th^ir  next  meeting,  they  have  again  bestowed  the 
same  attentions,  and  again  made  the  same  hollow 
professions  of  friendship. 

The  people  of  Mendoza,  though  in  general  quietly- 
disposed,  display  a  more  lively  interest  in  political 
affairs  than  the  Chilenos,  and  in  this  J;hey  somewhat 
tesemble  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres.  General  San 
Martin  assured  me  that  he  found  this  spirit  so  turbu- 
lent, that  it  was  necessary  to  establish  in  M endom 
a  complete  system  oi  espionage,  so  that  every  day 
he  was  informed  of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the 
Mendpzinos,  The  minutest  circumstance  in  the 
families  reached  his  ears ;  no  one  was  exempt  firom 
the  observation  of  his  spies,  who  were  incessantly  on 
the  alert.  The  Greneral  was,  from  an  early  period, 
a  great  adept  in  cunning  and  intrigue :  he  himself 
has  assured  me  that  his  most  intimate  friends  were 
the  least  acquainted  with  his  sentiments ;  that  no 
one  had  any  communication  with  his  spies  but  him- 
self ;  that  they  were  suspected  to  be  so  by  nobody 
but  himself;  that  to  hold  converse  with  them  he 
would  frequently  sally  forth  of  an  evening  dressed 
as  a  gaucho,  a  native  country  peon,  and  meet  his  spies 
in  some  unfrequented  corner  of  the  suburbs.  During 
his  residence  in  M endo^a,  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  despot — every  one  feared  him — and  he  might,  after 
the  battle  of  Maypo,  have  reigned  as  he  pleased  in 
the  province  of  Cuyo,  had  not  his  ambition  been  of 
a  more  elevated  character. 

Living  is  not  expensive  in  Mendoza;  wheat  is 
cheap:  the  fanega  (of  three  English  bushels)  usually 
Bells  for  one  doUai*  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  and  a 
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half  (sbc  to  ten  English  shillings).     Beef  is  also 
cheap,  although  a  municipal  duty  is  leried  upon  its 
sale  of  one  real  per  arroba ;  it  is  sold  in  the  market 
place  hy  retail  for  five  reals  (two  shillings  and  six- 
pence) per  arroba  of  twenty-^ve  pounds,  which  is 
about  five  fEuihings  per  pound.    Every  other  article 
of  food  is  cheap  in  proportion.      Vegetables  and 
fruits  are  in  great  abundance,  and  can  be  obtained 
in  large  quantities  for  a  trifling  consideration.    A 
sheep  is  worth  from  about  a  dollar  to  twelve  reals 
(firar  to  six  shillings),  the  fleece  of  which  is  worth  a 
real  and  a  half  (nine-pence).     Horses  are  abundant 
and  good ;  the  average  price  of  good  ordinary  horses 
IB  from  six  to  eight  dollars  (twenty-foiur  to  thirty- 
two  shillings)  each.     Mares  may  be  purchased  in 
my  quantity  for  half  a  dollar  (two  shillings)  each. 
Oxen  brought  from  the  distant  breeding-farms  are 
worth  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  each  ;  but  when  fat- 
tened in  the  rich  lucem  pastures,  they  fetch  from 
sixteen  to  twenty,  and  even  twenty-four  dollars.    A 
mule  is  worth  firom  six   to  eight  dollars.     Mule 
hire  is  not  expensive;  when  large  troops  are  em- 
ployed, the  price  of  each  load  to  Chile  is  five  dollars, 
to  Buenos  Ayres  twelve  doUars.     The  price  of  cart- 
Jiire  is  120  dollars  to  the  latter  place ;  each  cart  will 
carry  about  3,200  weight :  the  usual  price  of  cart 
hire  is  therefore  about  three  dollars  and  a  half  (four- 
teen shillings)  per  quintal,  or  100  pounds ;  and  mule 
conveyance  about  three  dollars  (or  twelve  shillings) 
per  quintal. 

It  wiU  be  seen,  on  inspecting  the  map,  that  firom 
Buenos  Ayres,  following  the  course  of  the  Parana, 
as  fiur  as  the  Esquina,  tfaence  to  San  Luis,  and  thence 
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to  Mendoza,  in  a  westerly  direction,  there  extends 
-r  a  long  way  to  the  southward  a  vast  extent  of  level 
country,  void  of  trees,  producing  only  coarse  grass*— 
a  country  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Pampas: 
it  is  scarcely  ^ver  interrupted  by  perceptible  un- 
dulations, and  is  covered  with  numerous  lakes, 
drained  underground  through  the  sandy  soil  from 
one  to  another;  the  waters  of  which,  proceeding 
from  several  rivers,  are  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  level 
of  these  sandy  plains.  In  the  north-west  extremity  of 
this  demarcation  is  a  large  tract  of  level  country, 
comprising  an  extent  of  30,000  square  miles,  the 
soil  strongly  impr^nated  with  saline  matter,  bare 
of  vegetation,  partly  covered  with  forests  of  thorny 
trees  and  bushes  of  diminutive  growth,  and  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  swamps  and  saline  lakes, 
fed  by  the  two  considerable  fresh  water  rivers  of 
Mendoza  and  San  Juan :  these  lakes  are  named 
Guanacache,  and  are  deprived  of  their  surplus  water 
by  a  channel,  called  the  River  Desaguadero,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Lake  Bebedero,  near  San 
Luis,  where  it  is  lost. 

This  large  tract  of  saline  barren  country  is  called 
II  Travesia,  the  Desert  of  Mendoza.  This  gMund, 
barren  from  neglect,  is  remarkably  productive  when 
assisted  by  human  industry,  requiring  merely 
lightening  by  the  plough,  and  irrigating  with  fresh 
water;  of  this  we  have  evidence,  not  only  in  the 
productive  fertility  of  the  neighbourhood  of  San 
Juan  and  Mendoza,  but  in  every  other  spot  where  a 
current  of  water  has  been  brought  upon  it.  Upon 
several  more  elevated  table  lands  lying  between  the 
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monntaiiifi  of  Cordova,  upon  those  of  Santiago  del 
Estero,  those  of  Rioja,  Tucuman,  and  the  other 
seyeral  northern  provinces,  are  level  barren  tracts  of 
ground  destitude  of  water,  producing  nothing  but 
bushes  and  low  thorny  trees ;  the  soil  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  saline  matter:  almost  the  whole 
surface  of  these  provinces  is  of  this  nature^  except 
in  the  barren  mountainous  ramifications  which  in- 
tersect them,  in  the  hollow  gorges  of  whidi,  in 
very  few  places,  are  small  rivulets  of  water,  which 
might  contribute  to  the  existence  of  a  small  number 
of  settlers,  were  it  not  that  the  intervening  country 
prevents  communication  with  other  parts.  These 
level  barren  tracts  of  ground  are  likewise  termed 
Travesias.  In  these  provinces  there  are  but  few 
cultivable  vallies.  In  this  extent  of  country,  bounded 
on  the  northward  by  the  river  Dulce,  on  the  west 
by  the  Cordillera,  an  extent  occup}dng  above  100,000 
square  miles,  there  is  scarcely  one  spot  offering  the 
least  inducement  to  settlers.-  With  the  exception  of 
■Santiago  del  Estero,  Tucuman,  San  Juan,  Mendoza, 
fieh  Luis,  and  Cordova,  which  are  upon  the  margin 
of  this  immense  district,  in  the  interior  of  this  vast 
country  there  is  only  a  single  town,  viz.  that  of 
Bioja;  and,  excepting  the  rivers  Dulce,  San  Juan, 
Mendoza,  and  Tercero,  which  form  the  boun- 
daries, there  is  only  one  river  of  firesh  water,  the 
•Anqualasta,  which  supplies  Rioja,  and  this  is 
very  inconsiderable,  soon  becoming  lost  in  swamps 
and  saline  lakes,  in  the  midst  of  this  inhospitable 
desert.  Communications  across  this  Travesia  are 
very  difficult  and  tedious,  as  the  burning  heat  of 
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the  climate,  the  saline  swamps,  the  inhospitaUe 
floiU  bare  of  grass,  the  want  of  houses  and  posts,  aikl, 
above  all,  the  want  of  £resh  water,  render  traveUing 
both  annoying  and:  fatiguing :  little  hope  exists  of 
seeing  it  better  peopled  until  other  fertile  parts  of 
ihe  Continent  have  become  densely  peopled,  and  this 
cannot  happen  for  ages. 

The  Pampa  country  is  but  little  known :  that 
portion  traced  in  the  map  is  in  great  measure  appro- 
priated and  used  for  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, very  barely  and  scantily  settled.  The  extent 
of  this  Pampa  coimtry  reaches  as  far  as  the  river 
Negro.  The  Diamante,  and  Colorado,  of  which  so 
biuch  has  been  said,  are  assuredly  both  lost  in  ex- 
tensive saline  swamps  and  lakes ;  the  intermediate 
parts  present  much  good  pasture,  and  are  'well 
adapted  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  could  the  coimtry 
be  protected  from  the  Indians.  The  settlement  and 
population  of  this  fine  district  must  proceed  by:  very 
slow  d^rees.  No  hope  can  be  entertained  that  it 
will  be  hastened  by  extensive  emigrations,  a  settlement 
must  proceed  gradually  from  some  central  point, 
and  this  does  not  yet  exist :  many  centuries  must 
elapse  before  this  vast  territory  can  become  rich  and 
populous.  The  country  to  the  southward  oi^  the 
river  Negro  is  described  as  being  much  finer  than 
the  Pampa  territory;  it  is  more  undulating,  better 
wooded,  better  watered,  and  capable  of  river  navi- 
gation from  the  coast. 

One  of  the  most  inexplicable  facts  connected  with 
the  natural  history  of  the  Pampa  region,  is  the 
•almost  total  absence  of  wood :  some  persons  have 
attempted  to  account   for  this,   by  assuming  that 
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its  growth  has  been  impeded  by  cattle,  which 
without  regard  to  truth  have  been  said  to  graze  itf 
immense  herds  in  the  wild  state  upon  these  plains. 
No  doubt  can  exist  but  that  cattle  were  first  intro- 
duced into  the  country  some  time  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards ;  though  many  have  asserted  the  con- 
trary. The  first  iostance  of  their  introduction  into 
Buenos  Ayres  is  still  on  record :  eight  cows  were 
brought  from  the  Brazils,  at  an  immense  expence,  by 
an  enterprising  individual;  and  there  is  still  a  pro- 
verb in  common  use  in  that  town,  where,  when  a 
person  is  desirous  of  expressing  any  thing  as  being 
extravagantly  dear  or  valuable,  he  says,  <<  It  is  worth 
as  much  as  oneof  Gbete's  cows.''*  The  oxen  that  have 
been  brought  from  the  southern  Pampas  present, 
however,  a  different  physiognomy  from  the  common 
ox ;  it  has  a  short  thick  turned  up  nose,  called 
niata,  and  is  of  a  smaller  and  more  thickset  breed, 
which  character  all  the  Indian  cattle  are  said  to  pos- 
sess. Climate,  we  know,  produces  a  remarkable  effect 


*  ''  Several  Portuguese  came  with  this  suit^  among  them  the 
two  brothers,  Groes^  of  noble  birth.  Their  memory  has  been  made 
eternal  in  the  country  by  the  introduction  of  eight  cows  and  one 
bull ;  this  laid  the  foundation  of  the  colossal  property  which 
makes  the  river  Plate  one  of  the  emporiums  of  the  country.  The 
enormous  price  which  in  common  estimation  was  placed  upon  each 
of  these  animals  seemed  to  announce  the  riches  which  have  since 
accrued.  The  driver  of  iheae  cattle  was  a  Portuguese,  named 
Gaete,  who  was  recompensed  for  his  excessive  trouble  in  driving 
them^  by  having  one  of  th^  cows  given  to  him.  This,  in  thQ 
qpinion  of  the  people,  was  so  enormous  a  reward^  that  when  they 
wish  to  exaggerate  respecting  the  high  price  of  any  commodity, 
theysay,  '  It  is  dearer,  or  as  dear  as  Gaete's  cows.'"— Funes^ 
Hist  voL  i.  p.  155. 
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those  terrible  and  fatal  maladies  which  carry  destruc* 
tion  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  choicest  portions 
of  our  globe.  One  of  the  most  singular  pe^iarities 
of  this  climate  is  the  extreme  drjmess  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,  there  being  no  perceptible  dew  at  night,  and 
scarcely  any  rain  thoughout  the  year ;  the  air  is  very 
rarely  charged  with  much  moisture ;  the  winter  is 
perhaps  the  finest  and  dryest  season  of  the  whole ; 
and  the  people  here  enjoy  an  almost  uninterrupted 
succession  of  the  most  serene  weather,  with  a  pure 
atmosphere,  and  a  rarely,  clouded  sky.  This  fair 
portion  of  ground,  seated  in  the  midst  of  an  inhos- 
pitable desert,  partakes  of  the  same  nature  of  soil, 
and  is  naturally  barren  and  unproductivie ;  but  the 
practice  of  artificial  irrigation,  as  far  as  it  has  hem 
extended,  has  changed  its  character  to  an  extreme  of 
fertility ;  and  that  saline  impregnation  of  the  soil, 
which  in  a  state  of  nature  seems  to  check  vegeta- 
tion, is  found  to  answer  the  same  purposes  artifi- 
cially, when  assisted  with  water,  that  manure  afibrds 
to  over-cultivated  and  poor  soils.  Here  are  produced 
in  luxuriance  wheat,  barley,  maize,  grapes,  olives, 
figs,  pasturage,  garden  produce,  &c.  in  great  variety, 
and  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone.  Dr.  Gillies 
has  been  labouring  to  obtain  a  grant  of  a  large 
quantity  of  ground,  and  the  concession  of  such, 
privileges  as  would  induce  a  number  of  our 
countrymen  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  San  Juan.  It  is  difficult  to  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  the  natives,  but  as  illumination  and 
liberalism,  the  destruction  of  fanaticism,  and  the 
downfall  of  priestcraft,  are  working  then-  way  with 
rapid  strides,  it  is  probable  that  some  satisfactory 
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of  the  climate  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  grape,  and  the  trade  in  raisins  and  driM 
figs,  no  less  than  in  wines  and  spirits,  might  be 
made  of  considerable  importance.  The  cost  of  ma- 
naging a  vineyard  in  the  province  of  Cuyo  is  very 
trifling ;  the  crops  are  certain,  abimdant,  and  of  isu- 
perior  quality ;  the  manufacture  of  wines  and  spi- 
rits is  not  expensive,  and  the  sale  for  the  pro- 
duce, when  manufactured,  certain.  The  proposed 
colony  in  San  Juan,  in  furtherance  of  these  objects, 
might  be  attended  with  far  greater  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage than  an  agricultural  settlement  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  The  tract  of  land  in  question 
commences  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
town  of  San  Juan,  and  extends  along  the  course  of 
the  river  about  sixty  miles  in  the  same  direction, 
being  nine  miles  in  breadth  in  its  narrowest  part, 
and  twenty-seven  miles  in  the  broadest ;  the  e:!ttent 
includes  150  square  leagues,  or  1350  square  miles, 
the  whole  being  easily  susceptible  of  irrigation 
from  the  river.  The  soil  is  the  same  as  that  of 
San  Juan  and  Mendoza — a  yellowish  clayey  loam, 
hard  and  friable,  from  want  of  moisture  and  constant 
exposure  to  the  sun;  it  is  destitute  of  pasturage 
or  shrubbery,  and  is  more  or  less  covered  with 
resinous  and  low  thorny  trees,  none  of  which 
exceed  twelve  feet,  and  are  generally  only  six  feet  in 
height.  The  mode  of  cultivating  the  grape  here  is 
similar  to  that  in  Chile,  which  will  be  described  in 
its  proper  place. 

The  town  of  San  Juan  is  150  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Mendoza,  and  though  smaller  in 
extent  and  population,  it  possesses  far  greats  capa- 
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Mlities^  as  well  on  account  of  the  warmth  of  its  cli- 
ioate  as  in  the  size  of  its  river,  and  the  greater  ex- 
tent dr  eountry  capable  of  being  brought  into  culti- 
Vadoli.  The  temperature  of  San  Juan  is  consider- 
^Mf  li^^ber  than  that  of  Mendoza ;  in  the  summer 
fittiMB  the  thermometer  is  frequently  100^  Fahrenheit 
bl  tke  shade,  aind  has  been  known  as  high  as  109^ : 
•It  ifl  owing  to  this  that  the  grapes  produced  in  its 
district  are  of  finer  flavor,  and  produce  far  better 
UrtMp  eontaining  more  alcohol,  and  does  not  there- 
4bM  80  readily  pass  into  the  acetous  fermentation. 
%t1l0  mountainous  ranges  in  its  neighbourhood  do  not 
Uttain  any  considerable  elevation :  in  them  are  foimd 
ime  fitataary  marble,  gypsum,  sulphur,  alum-rock, 
taoA  copperas ;  and  the  earth  in  its  neighbourhood 
ifl  strongly  impregnated  with  the  sulphate  of  soda, 
•  irhich  is  dug  up  and  washed  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tfiedng  it  for  medical  purposes. 

The  traflte  between  Mendoza  and  Buenos  Ayres 

'b  usually  performed  by  carts  drawn  by  oxen.     The 

eonstmction  of  these  carts  is  simple ;  the  body  con- 

'iiMa  of  a  square  frame  of  wood  twelve  feet  long,  and 

iltfee  feet  and  a  half  wide,  having  in  its  centre  a 

/^Mifey  which  runs  under  the  bottom,  to  which  it  is 

^Vfladiedy  and  extends  forward  ten  feet;  from  the 

%Bd  of  this  the  oxen  draw.     A  wooden  axle  is  fixed 

^VMBBvendy  across  the  middle  of  the  body;  the 

''^^%fefiebare  about  eight  feet  and  ^  half  high,  and 

jUttmgb^  made,  without  a  single  nail  or  piece  of 

\J219t'Oa  about  them.      The  nave    is    made    from    a 

V"  ■ft  x  - '  .-^ .  ■ 

|^>: :  fjtMlftd  block  of  hard  wood,    one  foot  and  three 

-I 

j^purten  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  long; 

yko  this  twelve  spokes    are    tenanted    at    right 

R  2 
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angles.  A  rim  of  fellies,  six  inches  broad  and  four 
inches  thick,  is  mortised  upon  the  other  ends  of  the 
spokes ;  and  outside  of  these  another  circular  rim  of 
fellies,  of  equal  breadth  and  thickness,  breaking  joints, 
is  attached  hy  wooden  pegs.  This  outer  rim  ainswers 
the  purpose  of  a  tire,  and  can  be  replaced  by'  a  new 
set  when  the  other  is  worn  out,  without  detrimepit 
to  the  wheel.  The  cart  has  a  tilt  seven  feet  high, 
made  of  canes  and  rushes  lashed  with  strips  of 
hide ;  raw  hides  are  thrown  over  the  top  to  carry 
off  the  rain.  Each  cart  is  drawn  by  six  oxen  yoked 
in  pairs  by  a  cross  bar  of  wood  lashed '  behind  their 
horns ;  the  yoke  of  the  hinder  pair  is  lashed  to  the 
end  of  the  perch,  to  which  is  also  attached  the  ends  of 
strong  hide  thongs  from  the  yokes  of  the  next  pair  of 
oxen:  the  two  frontpair  follow  each  other  closely,  buta 
space  of  fourteen  feet  intervenes  between  the  second 
and  shaft  pair  of  bullocks ;  so  that  in  crossing  a  river 
or  a  bog,  the  two  former  may  have  passed  the  pon- 
tana,  and  reached  the  firm  land,  by  the  time  the 
loaded  vehicle  has  arrived  at  the  place  of  obstruction. 
The  maimer  of  goading  and  directing  the  animals  is 
somewhat  singular.  A  thin  pole,  about  five  feet  loijtg, 
projecting  forward  horizontally,  is  lashed  to  the  roof 
of  the  cart,  having  at  its  extremity  a  grooved  hole 
through  which  a  string  passes :  a  goad  is  made  of  a 
hollow  cane,  forty  feet  long,  the  butt-end  being  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  smaller  end  runs 
tapering  to  a  point.  The  front  end  is  ge&eraU^ 
made  of  a  piece  of  willow  secured  to  the  end  of.  i^e 
cane,  and  is  armed  at  the  tip  with  an  iron  point, 
neatly  and  curiously  lashed  on  by  thin  strips  of 
horse-hide :  this  goad  is  hung  in  a  kind  of  inverted 
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stimip,  attached  to  the  end  of  the  before-mentioned 
string,  by  pulUng  which,  the  driver,  as  he  sits  in  the 
cart,'  can  elevate  or  depress  at  his  pleasure  the  stir- 
rap  which  serves  as  the  fulcrum  of  his  goad,  and 
supports  it  nearly  in  equilibrio,  as  the  thick  butt- 
end  counterbalances  the  lighter  and  longer  end  that 
tiends  forward:  thus  suspended,  the  point  can  be 
easily  thrust  forward  or  side-way,  so  as  to  goad  the 
haunches  of  the  forward  yoke  of  oxen :  about  five 
feet  from  the  extremity,  another  small  goad,  armed 
with  an  iron  point,  hangs  pendant  by  a  string ;  so 
that  by  giving  to  the  cane  a  sideward  motion,  and 
lifiing  the  butt-end,  the  point  can  be  directed  dex- 
terously, at  the  pleasure  of  the  driver,  upon  the 
haunches  of  the  second  pair  of  oxen  ;  a  short  lance 
held  in  his  hand  serves  to  goad  forward  the  shaft- 
yoke  :  the  load  is  so  disposed  upon  the  bed  of  the 
cart,  as  to  be  nearly  balanced  over  the  axle,  giving 
a  slight  preponderance,  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  yoke 
of  the  shaft  oxen.  The  carts  travel  together  in 
cibse  succession,  each  cart  carrying  behind  it  an 
.  eartfae»n  jar  containing  fresh  water,  which  is  not  to 
be  met  with  in  some  ^places  for  several  days.  The 
time  occupied  in  each  journey  is  about  thirty  days. 
The  carriteros,  or  drivers,  are  generally  natives  of 
Santiago  del  Estero,  men  bred  up  to  this  business ; 
they  are  a  barbarous  and  savage  race,  but  trustwor- 
thy ;  one  of  their  chief  delights  on  the  journey  is  to 
scramble  for  the  blood  of  any  animal  that  may  be 
slaughtered  for  the  use  of  the  troop,  for  the  purpose 
of  besmearing  with  it  the  willow  termination  of  their 
long  goads,  on  which  they  pride  themselves.  The 
number  of  persons  usually  attendant  upon  each  troop 
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is  a  driver  to  each  cart,  a  sort  of  major  dcimo^ 
mounted  on  horseback ;  a  carpenter ;  three  or  four 
peons  to  attend  and  bring  up  the  relays  of  ox^d ;  two 
or  three  other  peons,  whose  occupation  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  horses  and  mules  that  accompany  tb« 
expedition.  In  a  troop  of  twenty  carts  it  is  usual  to 
have  250  oxen,  and  above  thirty  horses  and  mules* 
They  always  travel  in  numbers  never  less  than 
twelve  carts,  and  often  above  thirty  together. 

The  reason  why  so  many  carts  travel  in  a  bddy  k 
to  afford  mutual  protection  against  the  attacks  of  the 
predatory  Indians,  who  at  tunes  infest  their  line  of 
march,  in  hopes  of  attacking  them.  It  is  therefore 
customary  to  keep  the  animals,  at  all  periods  of  the 
journey,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  troop ;  and 
it  is  usual  to  send  a*head  two  of  the  peons,  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  danger.  Whenever  an 
attack  is  feared,  the  carts  are  all  drawn  up  cloae 
together  in  a  circle,  so  as  to  form  an  inclosure  im- 
penetrable to  the  Indians,  into  which  all  the  cattle 
are  driven.  The  peons  then  unite  in  a  body  within 
their  fortified  position,  some,  though  very  few  of 
them,  being  furnished  with  muskets.  The  Indians 
never  besiege  any  place  or  encampment ;  they  at* 
tack,  or  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  starve  the  ammals, 
and  compel  the  party  to  surrender.  If  they  fail, 
u|K>n  one  ojr  two  smart  charges,  to  gain  their  object, 
they  seldom  persevere,  but  retire  with  precipitation. 

Having  given  some  accounts  of  the  provinces  of 
Mendo2»,  San  Juan,  and  San  Luis,  it  may  be  desi* 
rable  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  other  jnt)^ 
vinces  of  Cordova  and  Sante  P^  through  which  we 
have  passed. 
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The  province  of  Cordova  boasts  of  a  city  of  the 
same  name,  a  place  next  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  point 
of  importance.  Under  the  Spanish  authority,  Cor- 
dova was  a  place  of  considerable  consequence ;  it  had 
a  lai^  population,  and  a  more  intelligent  people 
than  the  other  Spanish  colonial  cities  could  boast  of : 
it  was  indeed  considered  the  focus  of  South  Ame- 
rican literature ;  its  university  was  formed  for  the 
education  of  the  most  eminent  Creoles.  Here  the 
Jesuits  reigned  in  their  fullest  authority;  it  was  the 
centre  of  their  power,  their  influence,  and  their  com- 
merce. Here  was  the  see  of  a  bishopric,  which 
added  considerably  to  the  importance  of  the  place. 
One  of  the  principal  branches  of  its  commerce  was 
the  trade  in  mules,  which  were  sent  to  the  great 
annual  fair  of  Salta.  The  traffic  in  the  mining 
operations  of  those  inhospitable  elevated  table- 
heil^ts  sacrificed  every  year  an  incredible  number 
of  mules ;  and  it  is  said,  that  from  the  province  of 
CSordova  80,000  mules  used  to  be  sent  every  year  to 
the  fair  of  Salta ;  but  this  traffic  has  entirely  ceased 
firom  the  events  of  the  revolution,  the  Spanish 
capitalists  have  withdrawn  their  funds  from  the 
enterprizes  in  which  they  have  embarked,  and  the 
woridng  of  the  mines  has  ceased.  Men  of  property, 
wherever  patriot  influence  has  been  first  extended, 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
their-  property  has  been  confiscated ;  in  all  the  de- 
partments maladministration  and  dishonesty  in  the 
public  authorities  have  been  observed,  more  especially 
in  the  upper  provinces ;  all  influence  has  fallen  into 
the  bands  of  the  few  more  wealthy  Creole  families, 
who  have  established  a  kind  of  exclusive  privilege. 
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which  they  have  distributed  among  t^eir  dependants, 
who  without  experience  or  education  were  led  away 
by  selfish,  tjnrannical,  ignorant,  mean,  and  dishonest 
notions. 

The  territory  included  in  this  province  is  larger 
than  Ireland,  and  yet  it  does  not  contain  a  greater 
population  than  30,000,  and  notwithstanding  it  is 
one  of  the  best  peopled  of  all  the  contiguous  pro- 
vinces. The  whole  country  is  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding  cattle,  especially  mules  and  sheep; 
it  is  the  key  to  all  the  upper  provinces,  so  that  their 
trade  must  pass  through  this  route.  Most  of  the 
.owners  of  the  carts  trafficking  between  Upper  Peru 
and  Buenos  Ayres  reside  in  Cordova.  A  plan  has  been 
long  since  proposed,  and  will  one  day  be  carried 
into  effect,  of  establishing  a  water  conveyance  be- 
tween Cordova  and  Buenos  Ayres. ,  The  river 
Tercero,  which  flows  into  the  Parana,  is  navigable 
for  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  as  high  as 
Punta  de  Gomez,  but  for  two  obstructions  or  rapids, 
which  might  be  easily  removed,  as  they  are  of  small 
extent,  and  as  the  river  is  nearly  dry  for  three 
months  of  the  year;  the  rock  which  crosses  the  river 
bed  might  be  blasted  and  quarried  without  much 
difficulty.  The  first  of  these  obstructions  occurs  at 
the  Punta  de  Gromez,  not  far  from  RosariQ;.the 
other  at  the  Paso  Fereira.  There  are  persons  who 
remember  a  vessel  to  have  once  passed  over  the  first 
obstruction,  and>  as(^nd  as  high  as  Paso  Fereira.  A 
project  for  removing  these  obstructions  was  seriously 
talked  of  when  I, last,  quitted  Buenos  Ajnres;  and  a 
privilege  was   given  to   a   Frisnchman,    who  had 
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(engaged  to  aocomplisli  it ;  but  as  he  did  not  possess 
the  capital  to  cany  it  into  execution,  little  chance 
jezists  of  its  being  immediately  completed.  The 
saving  of  400  miles  of  land  carriage  is  certainly  an 
affair  of  vast  consideration;  the  trade  of  the  country 
is,  however,  yet  in  too  backward  a  state,  and  the 
population  too  thin,  to  warrant  any  speculator  to 
hope  for  a  remuneration  for  the  capital  that  must  be 
sunk  in  executing  this  useful  work. 

Tlie  dty  of  Cordova  is  arranged  in  rectangular 
aquares;  it  is  a  sombre  place ;  the  houses  are  for  the 
most  .part  built  of  rounded  stones  brought  from  the 
bed  of  the  river ;  the  streets  are  not  paved,  and  the 
soil,  being  very  sandy,  renders  the  air  hot  and  sultry; 
the  town  too,  being  built  under  the  steep  bank  of  the 
liill  upon  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  atmosphere  is 
always  still  and  unhealthy.  Some  of  the  public 
buildings  are  good,  according  to  the  Moorish  style ; 
but  they  are  heavy  and  clumsy  according  to  our 
standard  of  taste. 

;  Of  San  Luis,  I  have  before  given  an  account. 
The  principal  wealth  of  its  scanty  population  is 
derived  from  its  farms,  which  are  well  adapted  for 
Hie  breeding  of  cattle ;  the  finest  part  of  the  pro- 
vince for  this  purpose  is  that  bordering  upon  the 
western  slope  of  the  Cordovese  chain  of  hills,  where 
the  Bio  Quinto  takes  its  rise. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  countries  we  have 

.passed  through  presents  nothing  remarkable :  the 

JUttle  detached  mountainous  patches  observed  upon 

the  elevated  travesia  or  puno  land,  such  as  that  to 

the  eastward  of  San  Luis,   that  of  the  Carolinas,  of 
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the  Morro,  which  extends  as  far  as  Achiras,  and 
then  runs  northward,  may  be  considered  only  as  in-^ 
terrupted  terminations  of  the  Cordo vese  chain  of  hills, 
from  whose  ravines  proceed  the  little  streams  called 
the  rivers  Primero,  Segundo,  Tercero,  Quarta^  and 
Quinto ;   th^se  hills  are  all  of  mica  slate.     The 
Cordovese  range  is  also  of  mica  slate  and  granite 
which  appears,  from  the  account  of  Helms,  to  ex- 
tend northward  as  far  as  Tucuman,  a  distance  ctf 
about  500  miles.     Beyond  this,  the  grand  branch 
of  the    Cordillera   tends  in   a   NW  direction  to* 
wards  Potosi,  and  thence  until  it  unites  itself  with 
the  great  longitudinal  ridge  running  throu^  Pom. 
This  ridge  commences  at  the  straights  of  Magellan, 
and  forms  the  isthmus  of  Panama.     The  former 
branch,  before  it  reaches  Tucuman,  begins  to  change 
its  geological  aspect  by  gradual  alternations,  mitil 
nothing  but  clay  slates  appear :  this  seems  to  be 
the  prevalent  structure  throughout  all  the  range  be- 
tween Tucuman  and  Potosi,  a  length  of  700  miles. 
About  midway  of  this  distance,  that  is,  frt>m  the 
Sierra,  which  lies  to  the  westward  of  Jujuy,  an  ex- 
tensive branch  of  these  j9oetz  formations  crosses  the 
high  puno  lands  and  barren  table  heights,  which  lie 
to  the  westward  of  the  before-mentioned  chain,  aiid 
tending  in  a  southerly  direction,  pass  through  the 
province    of  Rioja,    and  terminate  in  the  Parano 
range   of  mountains,   which  lies  to  the  westward 
of  Mendoza ;    a  lateral  branch  of  this  chain  goes 
round  the  northward  of  the  lakes  of  Ouanacadie, 
and  terminates    in    the   Alto    del    Yeso,    a   little 
gypseous  range   which   lies   to  the  westward  of 
San  Luis. 
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In  the  northward  part  of  the  province  of  San 
Juan  are  several  gold  mines :  they  are  all  of  very 
small  extent^  and  poor  in  quality.  Upon  the  limits 
between  the  provinces  of  Cordova  and  San  Luis 
ore  two  gold  mines  of  some  note  among  the  na- 
tives, though  they  are  not  worked ;  they  are  at  no 
great  distance  £rom  each  other,  in  detached  hills, 
called  the  Solosta  and  Carolinas  mountains.  The 
mines  of  Las  Carolinas  are  said  to  be  the  richest,  and 
were  formerly  of  great  estimation,  until  they  became 
suddenly  inundated.  I  have  been  assured  by  several 
C<«dovese  of  great  respectability,  within  whose  re- 
collection they  were  wrought,  that  the  ore  is  extended 
in  one  uniform  vein  of  very  considerable  thickness ; 
it  was  said  not  to  be  of  the  nature  of  common  ores, 
widch  require  to  be  worked  by  the  operations  of 
blasting,  of  the  crow-bar,  or  of  the  wedge,  but  could 
only  be  extracted  by  chiselling  (por  el  dncel),  the  ore 
being  tough,  metallic,  and  extremely  rich;  the  metal 
obtained  was  an  alloy  of  gold  and  copper,  the  former 
bearing  a  proportion  of  sixty  to  forty  of  the  latter. 
If  this  be  true,  these  mines  must  be  inestimable ;  no 
small  d^ree  of  allowance,  however,  should  be  made 
for  exaggeration,  and  a  great  portion  of  these  as^ 
ierted  riches  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
marvellous.  A  belief  is  current  among  the  best  in« 
formed  natives,  that  the  old  workings  may  be 
drained  of  the  wsMt  which  fills  them,  by  driving 
an  adit  for  the  length  of  about  1500  yards,  as  it 
is  calculated  that  the  bottom  of  the  mine  is  above 
the  bed  of  a  small  ravine,  which  descends  towards 
the  river  Quinto,  in  which  case  the  recovery  of 
the  workings,  it  is  estimated,  may  be  effected  with- 
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out  machineiy,  at  an  expence  under  70,000  dollars, 
or  14,000/.  sterlipg;  but  these  assertions  are  made 
without  any  survey  or  better  knowledge  than  .the 
mere  conjecture  of  inaccurate  observers. 

The  most  noted  silver  mines  are.  those  of  Uspallata, 
in  the  province  of  Mendoza,  and  those  of  Famatima 
in  the  province  of  Rioja.  The  former  are  parti- 
cularly described  in  another  chapter. 

The  mines  of  Famatima  are  situated  in  a  low 
mountainous  range  about  thirty  leagues  to  the  south- 
ward of  Rioja,  a  i;own  nearly  600  miles  from  Cor- 
dova, and  2S0  from  Santiago  del  Elstero,  whidi  is 
Ike  nearest  town  in  any  direction.  The  ores  of  the 
Famatima  mines  are  said  to  be .  very  rich.  1%^ 
were  discovered  about  thirty  yelaxs  ago.  The  ore 
tKxists  in  a  low  and  nearly  insulated  mountain,  about 
five  leiagues  in  circumference,  and  of  an  oval  farm, 
in.  the  midst  of  an  elevated  table-height,  and  the 
most  barren  desert  that  can  be  conceived.  Smiall 
dry  resinous  bushes  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  these  are  the  only  fuel  that  can  be  pro- 
cured ;  there  is  no  potable  water  nearer  to  the 
mines  than  thirty-six  miles.  They  were  first 
begun  to  be  worked  about  the  year  1800,  and  con- 
tinued to  yield  rich  ores  for  ten  years,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  revolution,  the  Spanish  capital 
employed  therein  was  withdrawn.  Since  this  time 
they  have  ceased  to  be  worked*  The  ore  is  a  sjil- 
phuretted  silver,  mixed  with  native  silver,  in  a 
rock  of  carbonated  lime  and  clay  slate:  the  ore  is 
spread  out  in  what  the  Spaniards  call  a  manta,  a 
very  extended  thin  vein  of  nearly  equal  thickness. 
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and  very  near  the  surface  of  the  mountain.  There 
have  never  been,  therefore,  any  regular  workings  or 
gaHeries,  as  it  is  sufficient  to  dig  a  small  well  or  pit 
a  few  yards  in  depth  to  come  at  the  ore;  as  the 
sheet  of  ore  is  of  no  great  thickness,  each  pit  is  soon 
exhausted.  The  richness  of  the  ore  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  native  silver  in  the  calcareous 
stratum ;  some  of  the  pits  are  so  rich  as  to  yield 
121  marcs  per  caxon.  I  understood,  however,  that 
the  average  product  of  all  the  ores  during  these 
years  amounted  to  53-^  marcs  per  caxon,  which  is  a 
very  extraordinary  richness,  when  we  consider  that 
the  produce  of  the  Potosi  mines  average  seldom  more 
than  six  to  eight  marcs  per  caxon.  But  the  expence 
and  charges  attendant  upon  the  working  of  the 
Famatima  mines,  and  the  reduction  of  the  ores,  are 
enormous.  This  is  owing  to  the  desert  neighbour- 
hood, and  its  almost  impossibility  of  permitting  the 
residence  of  any  considerable  number  of  persons,  on 
acooimt  of  the  extreme  insalubrity  of  the  mining 
district;  the  scarcity  and  great  distance  from  water, 
and  the  still  greater  distance  from  which  all  sorts 
ofmaterials,  as  well  as  food  and  sustenance,  must 
be  brought  for  both  man  and  beast.*  It  is  con- 
sidered impossible  to  work  the  ores  on  the  spot :  they 
must  be  carried  to  Rioja,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles; 
upon  the  backs  of  mules.  But  the  situation  of 
Rioja  itsdf,  in  the  centre  of  a  desert  of  above  500 
miles'  in  diameter,  presents  great  obstacles,  and 
causes  such  heavy  expences,  upon  any  mining  opera* 
tions;  to  be  carried  on  in  this  province,  as  must-make 
them  unprofitable.   Such  in  fact  was  the  case  during 
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• 

tbe  ten  y(&t^  id  whi<&  these  »»&€«  Were  worked*^ 
HO  I68d  i  WKd  ioM  that]i  iiea:r  A  tifotlsaoid  f»it8  had  been 
dog  diuring  tM»  tiime :  all  those  i?hieh  produoxt  drai 
that  did  2iot  yield  more  than  fort^-fiye  mares  per 
ea^on^  Were  abandoned  as  tmprofitaAiley  and  the 
pf^iM  on  the  richer  mined  was  small*  Dcoiflg  the 
last  year^  a  company  was  formed  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
of  native  and  British  merchants,  who  agreed  td  ad* 
vimce  a  certain  capital  for  die  working  of  the  aikies 
Of  l^amattAia,  for  which  purpose  they  entered  mto  a 
Contract  with  the  government  of  Biofay  wliidi 
gratited  the  company  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
Working  tiie  mines  for  twenty^^ne  years.  The  oen^ 
ditions  were^  that  the  Quinto  smd  Cobo  dntiesr  fAmnald 
be  reduced  from  eleven  and  a  half  to  eight  per  cent ; 
ikkt  all  the  precious  metals  produced  shoidd-  be 
tarried  to  the  mint  of  Rioja,  which  that  gGrvenmRnt 
was  to  establish,  in  order  that  it  might  tmdergo  the 
pi^ocess  of  coinage,  unless  the  association  choM  to 
export  fr(mi  the  province  the  metals  upon  reecate, 
When  they  were  to  pay  additional  duties  of  eight  per 
cent,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  of  seignorage.  That  the 
mining  company  should  not  be  allowed  to  empl^ 
more  than  200  foreigners ;  that  it  was  not  to  esta- 
blish retail  shops  for  the  use  of  those  employed  in 
the  mines,  but  only  wholesale  stores ;  that  it  should 
be  compelled  to  furnish  quicksilver  to  the  miheSirs,  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  per  quintal,  but  the  minei^ 
were  not  to  purchase  it  of  the  company  could  they 
procure  it  cheaper  elsewhere ;  that  the  govenmiat 
of  Rioja  should  be  allowed  to  reserve  100  mines 
(pertenencias),  over  which  it  should  possess  an'esdQ- 
sive  right ;  that  on  the  termination  of  the  contract 
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all  the  mines  opened  by  the  company,  as  well  as  all 
its  rights  over  the  mining  territory,  should  revert 
into  the  hands  of  the  government  of  Rioja^  except-* 
ing  twenty-five  pertenendas,  which  the  company 
was  allowed  to  reserve  in  perpetuity.  These  terms 
were  considered  in  Buenos  Ayres  very  favourable  to 
the  company,  as  every  body  calculated  with  as* 
surance  upon  the  richness  of  the  ores^  and  the 
certainty  of  realizing  great  advantages  from  the 
undertaking.  The  contract  appeared  to  be  no  less 
advantageous  to  the  government,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  put  into  activity  all  the  energies  of  the  small 
population  of  the  province,  and  benefit  the  country 
bejrond  what  could  have  been  previously  calculated 
upon.  The  government  of  the  province  lost  no  time 
in  taking  advantage  of  this  bargain — ^it  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  another  company  of  merchants  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  who  agreed  to  advance  100,000 
dollars  to  enable  the  government  to  work  its  hundred 
knines,  for  which  it  pledged  itself  to  return  silver 
pina,  the  produce  of  the  mines,  at  the  rate  of  seven 
dollars  per  marc,  in  payment  of  the  sum  advanced. 
This  was  considered  advantageous  to  the  company, 
inasmuch  as  silver  pina  usually  fetches  in  Buenos 
Ayres  nine  and  a  half  dollars  per  marc.  But  so 
many  are  the  obstacles,  delays,  and  vexations,  and 
such  the  bad  faith  of  these  petty  governments,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate  with  certainty  on  any 
results. 

'  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
Pampa  Indians,  having  met  with  them  both  in 
Mendoasa  and  Buenos  Ayres — ^their  complexion  is 
very  dark— their  hair  is  very  long,  coarse,  thick. 
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and  blacky  generally  hanging  loosely  over  their  f aces, 
confined  near  the  roots  by  a  variously  coloured  iMuad 
tied  round  the  head ;  sometimes  the  hair  is  tied  in  a 
cluster  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  hangs  loosely 
over  their  shoulders,  and  sometimes  it  is  plaited 
into  tails.  Their  eyes  are  black,  animated,  scowling, 
and  are  placed  widely  apart;  their  foreheads  are  low 
and  broad;  their  faces  are  flattish ;  they  have  high 
cheek  bones  and  large  jaws;  they  have  no  beard, 
nor  any  hair  on  their  brrasts ;  they  are  muscular^ 
athletic,  ill-made,  and  rather  of  low  stature. .  ThsSm 
dress  consists  of  a  poncho  doubled,  wrapped  round 
their. waist,  hanging  down  like  a  petticoat :  it  la Joepfc. 
in  its  place  by  a  long  sash  of  coloured  worsted^ 
pasted  several  times  round  their  bodies;  into  this 
saah  on  one  side,  and  rather  behind,  they  tuck  their 
long  pointed  knife ;  they  have  neither  shirt,  vett^ 
nor  breeches.  They  generally  wear  a  poncho,  whieii 
hangs  loosely  over  their  shoulders ;  they  have  no 
shoes,  but  sometimes  wear  a  sort  of  boot  formed  of 
the  skin  of  a  colt's  leg  skinned  whole ;  it  is  worn 
upon  the  leg  and  foot,  leaving  the  toes  bare.  The 
females  are  dressed  in  a  similar  manner,  but  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  ornaments ;  and  by  their  smaller 
wrists  and  ancles:  their  long  black  hair  is  plaited  hi< 
two,  sometimes  in  three  tails,  wrapped  up  in  colouwdt 
worsted,  and  ornamented  with  coloured  quills;  one! 
of  these  tails  is  brought  over  each  ear,  its  endhADgw. 
ing  over  each  shoulder,  while  the  other  is  peodiK" 
ant  on  the  back.  They  are  very  fond  of  large  dnfi: 
cUlar  ear-rings  of  tin,  which  are  sometimes  Itfg^i^ 
enough  to  touch  their  shoulders ;  they  wear 
mients  of  tin  and  beads  upon  their  wrists  and 
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liey  wear   a   poncho  round  their  shoulders,  «t- 

Hing  one  arm  and  part  of  the  chest.     Both  men 

ild  women  are  excessively  dirty,  but  it  ia  not  true, 

some    assert,    that    they    grease    their    skins. 

lienever  they  enter  towns,  they  are  not  sufTered 

t  go  armed ;  but  in  their  predatory  excursions  they 

f  a  lance,  which,  as  well  as  their  mode  of  war- 

s,  has  been  described.   The  Indians  never  walk  any 

tance,  but  always  move  about  on  horseback,  and 

[rfay  great  animation  and  activity :  they  are  ex- 

Uent  horsemen,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  mount  and 

Ide  the  wildest  steed,  without  being  unhorsed.  Some 

e  saddles,  but  not  all,  for  they  ride  as  well  without 

I  with  one  :  they  can,  when  the  horse  ia  runniiig 

;  ftill  speed,   slip   round,  and  suspend  themselves 

'  his  belly,  merely  clinging  by  their  hands  and 

it ;  and  can  regain  their  seat  at  pleasure,  without 

dng  the  velocity  of  the  animal.     In  the  use  of 

)  they  are  very  expert ;  in  like  manner  they 

b  ad^>t8  in  throwing  of  the  bolas,  a  singular  mis- 

'  weapon,    which  will    be  described  in  another 


These  Indians  are  still  in  an  early  stage  of  a  sa- 
vage life,  si'lisisting  upon  raw  animal  flesh,  the  pre- 
'"■•-'■"'•'  !  I'en  to  that  of  mares  above  other  ani- 

ls also  highly  esteemed.     They  lead 
of  hunters  wandering  aa  necessity 
ii  of  food,  having  nn*5-'?d  habitations, 
wrary  huts  to  prol  hem  from  the 

'n--  weather.  T'  live  in  small 
■  being  under  •  ubjection  of  a 
Lire  of  two  i.  'ormed  either 

-,  placed  trf  ^r-ly.and  meet- 
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iBg  in  £t  |M)mt  at  top/  surrouoded  by  hcxrse  .and-  px 
Mdes  to  keep  off  the  wind,  or  of  tbree  forked  pjpJitfk 
fixed  upright  in  a  line,  at  the  distance  of  tty^ee;  m 
6mr  feeb  in  the  ground,  and  a  sdmilw   set  £xe4 
parallel  to  them  at  the  distance  of  ten  •or.  twdirf 
feet,  long  horizontal  poles  resting  on  the  f<»rk8  «f 
the  others:;  and  iq)on  these,  to  constitute   a  redi, 
a  number  of  hides  are  thrown,  and  these  BkudU&t^ 
in  some  d^ree,  the  miserable  inmates  firom  tba, 
wind  and  r^n.     They  never  cultivate  the  groiuid^ 
neither  do  they  apply  ttemselves  to  any  labcmw 
They  are  very  fond  of  getting  idatoxicated  wfaenevef 
they  can  obtain,  spirits,  whkh  they  eagerly  seek  afbqiri 
wd  purchase  with  ponchos  and  bridle-reins,  wiriek. 
ave  prepaired  by  the  wometi%     Polygamy  is  frequeitt 
among  tiiem^  and  a  man  may  have  as  many  wiwn 
as  his  activity  wiU: enable  him  to  support;  neitiia^ 
maot  nor  women  have  mndi  r^ard  for  their  offf 
spring.      They  have  some  crude  notions  of    reli* 
gion,  but  they  have  no  worship :  according  to  the 
accounts  of  the  Jesuit  FalkHer  their  superstitions  earn 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Indians  of  Chile ;  they 
believe  in  the  existence  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  and 
practise  incantations  to  appease  the  fury  of  the  latf<' 
ter.    The  deceased  are  attended  with  some  care;  Had 
flesh  is  cut  off  the  bones  and  burned  ;  the  bbnes  «e 
Ueached  m  the  £lun,  wr^ped  up  in  the  prnM^od 
tfte  decMuNid^  and  placed  in  a  large  graven  the  nsual 
HMmetevy  of  the  tribe  :  the  fiinerai  is  attended  wkb 
ia  fiOBt  of  iiude  w^ikiB,  in  I'^htch  ^&  I'^tives  maka 
£ri|§^t£iil  crfes   and  ^amentatioils,  and  get    di^nxdi 
whebe\^  intoxicating  liquor  can  be  obtained.     The 
usual  buriid'  {Uaees^  ard  near  the  sea  coast. oi!  on  the 
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baiik»ef  tireank  The  horse  of  the  deceased  is  gene- 
itf  yldlM  and  placed  outaide  the  grave.  They  have 
aai^er  laini»  nor  rewards,  nor  punishments,  but  are 
mbjeet  to  their  hereditary  chief,  or  cadque,  whom 
ttasgr  fellow  isr  war,  in  marauding  expeditions,  and  in 
aawdb  of  food.  Sudi  a  race  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  boisterous,  cruel,  and  ferocious :  as  they  have 
BO'  laws,  thdur  disputes  are  always  settled  by  single 
combat,  in  wfaidi  the  knift  is  dezteiously  used  in  the 
light  hand,  while  the  left  arm,  enwrapped  in  a 
poncho,  serves  as  a  shield  to  ward  off  the  blows 
ef  their  adversary ;  one  or  the  other  generally 
ii^.  a  sacrifice  in  these  combats.  The  women  are 
the.  laborers  of  the  community ;  they  are  far  more 
active  and  less  indolent  than  the  men,  and  perfomi 
acts  of  drudgery  which  would  be  thought  by  them 
tDtf  irksome.  They  trade  to  Buenos  Ayres  any 
Mcndoea  in  search  of  spirits,  knives,  bridle-bits, 
wooUen-dyes,  beadis,  &e. ;  for  which  they  give  in 
saadNStige  salt,  whidi  they  coUect  from  the  margins 
of  their  lakes,  and  which  they  sew  up  in  little  hide- 
iMigBi;  they  bring  also  bridle-reins  and  lassos  beanti- 
felly  plaited  with  strips  of  green  hide,  skins  of  the 
panfhnr,  deer,  fox,  pole-cat,  viscacha,  and  swans. 

'  It  may  be  interesting*  to  give  an  account  of  a  cere- 
moftioiis  interview  which  General  San  Martin  had 
with  some  tribes  of  the  Pampa  Indians,  to  establish 
a  4ieaty  with  them,  and  which  displays  much  of  their 
ehnacter :  the  drcnmstanoes  were  related  to  me  by 
ibf  General  himself  prior  to  his  leaving  Chile  for 
PiBfu.  T%ie  eerenumia!  upon  the  oonchudon  of  the 
treaty  was    thus  described  i — ^The    meeting    took 

place  several  leagues. to  the  southward  of  Mendoaa. 

s  2 


Thl^  Cadqtke'MaripaiJ,  acMmpdsiied  by^  iseVeral'liiin^ 
dl^'  XiMians,    was  mounted  ixp&a  a  ^tv^te   JhoM^ 
traSAM  for  J)uaT?os^  <tf  the  kind ;  the  aiiimii]k<<lied 
been  taught  to  plunge  and  tteow  every  miidde  intd'b 
islkte  of  activity ,  feigning  to  advance  forwaird  ^irhitef  hs 
GfCajTcdiy  fhoved 'ti*om  the  spot:  so  slo w  Wais^  - hk lait 
trisince,  that  he  was  fifteen  minutes  in  moving*  oV^  ta» 
miEiny  yards,  during  which  time  the  Cad^iie  made 
his  hai^gue,  and  swore  to  perform  inviolably^  the 
terms  of  the  treaty;  his  sentences  were  short ^^oiii 
energetic,  raising  his  voice  at  the  end  of  eacb^  a&tt 
{facing  great  intcmation  upon  the  last  syUaUe  9  ^tOm 
latigrtage  was  broken  and  guttural,  and -he  pauseA 
between  each  short  sentence,  as  if  to 'gain^breiatii>} 
ke  iras  vociferous,  and  appeared  to  make  considaM 
alSe  exertion  in  pronouncing  his  words,  Vhidi  :tw 
wards  titeir  termination  became  a  sort  of  ydlt  hw 
actSon  was  so  vehement  that  his  features  bcfeanlef 
distorted,  and  his  body  appeared  to  be  convulsed.    > 
The  entertainment  which  the  General  had  prepared 
for  them  now  followed.     A  number  of  mares,  and'a 
quantity  of  aguardiente,  was  given  to  them,  when 
they  all  set  to  with  earnest  intent  upon  the  feast. 
The  mares  were  killed,  the   blood  being  carefully 
preserved ;  the  Indians  arranged  themselves  in  small 
drdes,  and  squatted  on  the  ground,  the  women  aoU 
iag''  bs  attendants  upon  the  occasion :  they  fell  to 
e^iksgtlieraw  horse-flesh  with  great  voradty,  seemr 
ing  to  relish  with  peculiar  delight  the  viscera,^  pem 
taking  at  intervals,  in  copious  draughts,  of  th^ 
favourite  beverage,  horses'  blood  mixed  with  giiL 
They  continued  singing  loud  boisterous  songt,  tiM 
chief  merit  of  which  appeared  to  be  the  equal  altera 


]i0kk>li9vof  the  discordant  noteB.    It  was  not.  kmg 

ImSaate  all  were  drunk,  when  the  riot  became  more 

boistesoiis,  and  continued  great  part  of  the  night. 

The  conduct  of  the  women  was  remarkable ;  a  strong 

parl^  of- than  kept  watch  upon  the  cantonments^ 

aid  looked  sharply  after  the  presents  they  had  re- 

oeived iram'General  San  Martin,  while  the  remainder 

made  it  their  duty  to  act  as  stewards  and  servants 

ofi  the  feast,  carefully   abstaining  from  eating  or 

drinking.   Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  feast, 

they  cautiously  removed  the  men's  knives  from  their 

girdles,  lest  in  the  quarrels  of  the  drunken  moment 

Hufs  should  set  to  fighting,  as  they  are  ever  prone 

to  do  I  the  diligent  attention  and  cautious  policy  pf 

die  women  was  equally  conspicuous  in  many  other 

pirfntB.     Next  day  the  men  being  sober,  it  fell  to  tl^e 

tot'  of  the  women  in  their  turn  to  enjoy  their  enter- 

taiiiment :  they  were  now  waited  upon  by  the  meo^ 

served  with  the  same  food,  and  regaled  wiih  the 

aamft  horrible  beverage,  until  they,  like  the  men, 

90t  ^completely  drunk,  and  like  them  also  became 

Boisy,  turbulent,  quarrelsome,  and  brutal  in  every 

possible  way. 

.'  .The  object  of  the  treaty  was  connected  with  the 
iwsfiion  of  Chile  under  the  joint  forces  of  Generals 
San  Martin  and  O'Higgins.  The  influence  which  this 
affair  had  in  the  final  success  of  the  brilliant  enter- 
prxBe^  displays  the  diplomatic  talent  of  the  former 
Qeneral,  for  which  he  has  ever  been  conspicuous. 
His  ob|ect  was  to  persuade  Maripan  that  he  was 
about  to  invade  Chile  by  the  southern  pass  of  the 
Flanchon,  through  which  M&npan  was  to  conduct 
his  troops,  and  assist  him  with  all  the  Jndian  force 
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coiM  ccAlect  tog^tliet ;  fioid  Scar  whiith  promiad  4tf 
asEiii^tance  iifae  Oaciqiie  demanded  a  thonsaiift  nnieBy 
a  xs^rtain  portion  of  aguardiente^  beatds,  knnres,  Ac 
The  ^neral,  however,  gave  him  1 ,500  niares^  <do«liIe 
tlie  quantily  off  the  stipulated  presents,  and  a  Itimd- 
some  Bcimiitar,  mewtited  idth  diver.  It  was  jctataaxgad 
that  Maripan  (Should  seek  a  private  intcormw  with 
the  Spanii^  Geiieral  Marco,  in  Chile,  ^  as  to^d^ 
eeive  him  as  to  his  (San  Mai^in's)  sch^nes :  to  tidl 
hlm^hat  Ins  intention  ^tvas  to  engage  Chile  ihyUm 
pass  of  the  f^atos  aM  UspsiUata,  and  ent^  ithe  .comi* 
try  by  the  valley  of  Aconcagua :  and,4o  tcanry^ 
ifieception,  the  Patriot  ^General  promised  to  send 
mishihg  pai'ties  to  keep  up  ai^ntinuld  fehit.'  .  Vht 
CJadque  swore  to  perform  all  these  t^rms  nrast  "SboO^ 
fdllyi'btit  Ban  Martin,  well  ^mateofibe  trenrin* 
roiis  sfiirit  of  tiie  Indians,  assured  ibimself  iiiafc  dK 
Oadquewduld  goto  Marco,  aiid  for  another  fanfte 
betray  'hini-;  thus  calculating  upon  dlKieiving  iiie 
Sjpfanish  txeneral  as  to  his  reail  intentions.  The -Bit- 
terpri^ng  Chileho  lE^cer  Rodriguez,  a  young  ulan 
much  esteemed  ^by  his  countrymen,  with  a  misEe 
handful  of  men,  kept  possession  of  the  pass  <df  the 
Plaiichon,  took  the  tdwns  of  San  iFemandD  and  Cu- 
rico,  kept  the  Whole  Spanish  army  ifai  eonstaoft  mo* 
tion,  and  annoyed  them  greatly.  He  BfipeBO^^^httt 
least  expected,  at  different  points,  add  Hasft  tq>  a 
constant  alarm :  on  one  occasion,  gallopiBg  woify 
into  the  public  square  of  Santiago,  he  disnoEcniiilalL 
and  went  up  to  a  noted  gaming'^house,  JEibom  (At 
piazza,  where  the  Spanish  officers  were  wont  to  dpend 
(hdr  evenings,  and  after  gaming  Witihi  them,  lie  i^ptft 
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XBiMlited  4u6  hmse,  and  disappeared  unknown,  unti^ 
firom  thie  notice  he  left  behind  him,  it  was  discovered 
who  he  was. 

In  the  meHEUi  time,  San  Martin  sent  expresses  by 
the  jtearer  pass  of  Uspallata,  with  false  dispatches, 
addnMed  in  cypher,  explanatory  of  his  plans,  to 
cross  the  CordiUera  by  the  Planchon ;  and  as  all  the 
bustle  and  seeming  preparation  was  admirably  kept 
up  by  Rodrigaez,  the  Spanish  General,  Marco,  be- 
dHEne  'CQbvinced  that  the  treacherous  relation  of  the 
Indian  was  true,  and  fully  expected  San  Martin 
would  attempt  to  enter  Chile  by  the  pass  of  the 

Maroo  therefore  stationed  his  main  force  at  Ran- 
eagoa :  when  the  expedition  set  off  from  Mendoza 
there  was  not  a  single  officer  or  private  that  had  the 
least  knowledge  of  the  pass  by  which  they  were  to 
move  until  the  moment  they  commenced  their  march. 
The  patriot  troops  arrived  in  Accmcagua  with  so 
much  precipitation  as  to  fall  unexpectedly  upon  t^e 
advanced  guard  of  the  Spaniards,  and  drove  them 
aerosd  the  imprl^iable  cuesta  of  Chacabuco,  which 
served  as  a  barrier  to  all  approach  to  the  capital ; 
and  the  **  Army  of  the  Andes,"  as  the  liber^ing 
force  was  called,  arrived  upon  the  plains  of  Cbaca- 
bucd  before  the  Spanish  troops  could  be  brought  by 
forced  marches  from  Rancagua :  the  consequences  of 
this  brilliant  day  are  well  known,  and  the  detail  of 
Haii  action  ia  given  in  the  genisral  histicMry  of  tiie 
rerolmtim,  ■     '  '     -  • 

liie  pofmlation  of  the  provinces  of  the  I#a  Pktit 
Federal  Union  has  bera  ^eaily  exaggerated^    Tb^' 
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diores  SnHiHdding ;  and  Its  b(»asted  imines  pkieed  oat 
ef  the  reach  of  all  beings  exempting  Indians^  wfao, 
tobe made  to  weak  them,  nmst  he  treated  as  beangs 
mferior  to  dogs. 

.  By4i8solFi£ig  tte  diarmwliidi,  under  the  groasost 
deception,  faa&  smoth^ed  the  earHest  embryo^  iiewf^ 
kqmient  of  the  dxnrigmal  people,  the  reTolntimiy  Vf 
calling  fordi  the  energies  of  the  native  Creoli^s^  aoruat 
gradually  brkig  mto  action,  and  cdowly  expand  into 
vigour,  the  natural  resources  of  the  soil.  1%6  true 
capabilities  of  these  countries  are  of  a  very  diffinrmt 
cast  from  that  which  has  been  jHctured  by  the  Spa- 
liiardB ;  a  idoser  approach  has  deprive  them  of  that 
dazzling  mantle  of  gaudy  tinsel,  which,  at  a  distance, 
radted  thie  admiration  of  the  credulous,  and  served 
to  hide  the  native  barrenness  it  was  intended  to 
conceal. 

Whatever  the  resources  of  these  provineea  may 
some  day  become,  they  cannot  be  £[»xed  onwarcb 
beyond  the  ordinary  pace  observed  in  other  countries, 
which  must  be  quick  or  slow  in  proportion  to  the 
wisdom  and  liberality,  or  the  bigotry  and  tyranasy  of 
its  government :  under  the  most  fa^vorable  curcum? 
stances  its  riches  can  only  be  brought  into  light,  ami 
taaie  productive  of  power  and  influence  by  the  in* 
crease  and  illumination  of  its  population.  The  pro^ 
gress  of  population  must  necessarily  be  Very  jslow, 
unless  assisted  by  emigration ;  and  it  rehiains  to  be 
seen  what  success  the  experiment  now  attempting  in 
Baenas  Ayi^es  and  Entre  Rios  will  meet  ¥idth&  la 
the  first  outset  misunderstandings  have  arisen  £r6m 
unferedeem  difficulties^  One  of  the  greatest  points 
whicb-tiie  government  have  to  attend  to,  in  ca3^  the^. 
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be  reaUy  desirous  of  forwarding  such  measures,  and 
of  gaining  the  respect  of  the  world,  is  the  necessity 
of  acting  towards  individuals  with  good  faith  and 
liberality — an  axiom  that  seems  to  be  beginning  to  be 
understood  only  in  Buenos  Ayres.  One  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  government  in  this  respect  will  require 
many  years  to  re-establish  a  good  opinion,  and  in<- 
'dnoe  foreigners  again  to  attempt  the  establishment 
of  colonies. 


$6$     TBAVSLS.  IN  i  QMlltB  s  AVIh  i^A  iI^F^TfA- 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MENDOZA   TO   SANTIAGO. 
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Journey  over  the  great  Chain  of  the  Andes^  by  the  Pass  ^f  Papdr 
lata,  including  Observations,  geological,  botanical,  anj  descrip- 
tive of  this  mountainous  Country. — Hot  Springs'  of  'VjUL 
Vicencio.— The  Padunillo.— Plains  of  Uspallata.— V^Bey  'of 
the  Sonda. — River  of  San  Juan. — Sonda  Winds. — Shxmen  di 
Sand. — ^Volcanic  Fonnation8.->-Mines  of  San  Pedro.— r>RiyQr.qC 
Mendoza.— Lasso  Bridge. — Mountain  Passes  described.— Tain- 
Ijillitos. — Casas  de  los  Indios. — Pardmillo  de  Juan  Pofare.— 
Peak  of  Tupungato. — Casuchas. — Guanaco  Hunting. — Ck&tki-^ 
formed  Mountains. — Inca's  Bridge. — Hot  Springs. — "EeMsi 
Stones. 


On  leaving  Mendoza,  the  road  lies  through  td^ 
suburbs  and  cultivated  grounds,  which  extend  above 
a  league  and  a  half  to  the  northward.  The  route  is 
then  about  N  by  E  over  the  same  description  of 
Travesia,  as  that  which  lies  between  Mendoza  and 
the  Desaguadero  already  described.  At  the  distance 
of  five  leagues,  the  road  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  tending  about  NNE  to  San  Juan,  the  pjther 
about  NNW  to  Villa  Vicencio.  Where  the  rood 
separates,  a  low  branch  of  the  Faramillo  range  qf 
mountains  juts  into  the  plain,  and  approaches  wjthr. 
in  one  league  of  the  road  ;  it  is  a  lime-stone  fprmar. 
tion,  and  is  quarried  for  the  purpose  of  suppljring 
the  town  of  Mendoza  with  lime,  and  hence  is  called 
the  Calera.  Two  leagues  further  we  approach  the 
foot  q{  a  detached  low  series  of  hills,  called  the  Los 
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Cerrillos,  and,  passing  to  the  westward  of  them,  the 
road '  gradually  leads  towards  the  Cordillera  range. 
Thus  far  the  road  is  sandy;  but  about  a  league  before 
reaching  the  Cerrillos,  it  begins  to  be  stony,  and 
continues  more  or  less  so  till  we  reach  the  Cordillera, 
for  over  this  part  of  the  Travesia,  the  currents  of 
Waiter  flowing  from  the  three  extensive  ravines  of 
VHla  Vicendo,  of  the  Higuera,  and  of  Canota,  have 
spread  over  its  whole  surface  immense  quantities  of 
Ihe  sharp  angular  fragments  of  stone  that  accom- 
|iaiiy  the  alluvial  matter  brought  down  from  the 
hiUs  by  the  torrents  during  the  rainy  season.  From 
the  Cerrillos,  the  course  tends  for  three  leagues  in  a 
WNW  direction,  towards  an  opening  in  the  moun- 
tain range,  in  which  there  is  a  small  spring  of  water, 
thiis  is  at  a  place  called  El  Coral  Viejo.  We  now 
enter  a  ravine ;  the  hills  on  each  side  are  at  first  of 
inconsiderable  height,  but  as  we  advance,  the  valley 
b^cbines  narrow  and  more  stony ;  its  bed  is  covered 
tnth  bushes  of  hanilla,  retamo,  verbena.  Sec.  Higher 
ii'p  this  narrow  ravine,  the  mountain  ranges  are  of 
dbnsiderable  height;  and,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
l^gues  from  Mendoza,  we  reach  the  post-house  of 
Villa  Vicencio.  The  hills  are  of  hornblende  slate, 
iiicfludihg  seams  and  fissures  filled  with  sidphiate  and 
dctbonate  of  lime.  Following  up  the  course '  of  this 
Uiteiied  branch  of  the  main  ravine,  to  the  source '  of 
the  brook,  we  find,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
hftlf,  the  hot  springs  of  Villa  Vicencio :  the  inter- 
liiediate  ravine  is  narrow,  and  enclosed  on  each  side 
bjr  very  lofty  hills  ;  its  tortuous  bed  is  fiilled  by  a 
Idi&id'of  tufa,  an  alluvial  deposit  of  i»andy  marl,  in- 
durated by  a  considerable  admixture  of  the  carbonate 
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sxki  sulphate  of  Ume,  enrrusted  upon  twige  and 
bttdiee,  waslked  from  the  hills  bf  the  mgantoiii  iw^ 
roiitSi  JM:r  the:  head.  (»f  the?  rawine,.  the  little^  htfooit 
ftUs  orer  a  Magged  pcerij^tous  roek,  and  fcMnm  » 
small-  hut:  pietiiMsque  cascade ;  it  is  neeeesafjr  tui 
ta'amble  19  tibls  nids^to^  reach  the  baths>  which  «« 
tituated  in  a  beautiful  Uttle  amphitheatre,  bpm^eit 
mi  all;  mdes  hy  loity  mountams.  The  bsth»  "Vflf 
diallow  pools,  diug  out  of  the  tufa,  about  d^hit  liwi 
ist  diameteit^  and  twi^  feet  de^ ;;  £rom  the  bottom^ 
ealdi  flbvms  a  SBsiaU*  springs  m  tiiat  the  water  e£  evetf 
one  of  themr  is  diisttiiict,  the  quantity  whiqfar  flows 
ifitor  eadi*  iff  eseeedji^Ly:  smalL  There  are^  five  ol 
thiese  :S]^?iag8 :  of  tiiefirrt  and  highest,  in  the  manljh 
of  October,  when  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  atood 
al'SK^^ix  de^eea  Fahrenheit^  the  t^a|>eratuM  ww 
ninety^ix  d^reea ;.  of  the  second  it  was  i^hly-ri|^ 
decrees;  of  the^  third  ninety-two  degrees^  of*  tl^ 
fourth  eightpnini^  degrees  ;  of  the  fifth  seventy-five 
degrees.  The  water  of  these  springs  has  no  peculiar 
taste  or  smell,  but  fhete  arises  from  the  bottom  of 
each  bason  considerable  portions  of  gas,  which  gives 
them  the  i^^aranoe  of  boiling.  I  had  with  me  no 
re^^gents  with  which  to  examine  the  nature  of  these 
mineral  waters ;  but  I  aj^rehend  the  air  that  aiasei^ 
is  simply  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  the  mojie  |hpo-^ 
babie^as  I  observed  a  dead  frog  floating  in  one  of  the 
pools.  At  about  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  huts  ef 
Villa  Vkencio  are  the  ruins  of  old  buildings,  folnnerlf 
the  «meltii^  works  for  the  reduction  of  the  silvw 
ores  of  a  mine  in  the  Paramillo  range :  this  jdaee 
was  selected  as  the  nearest  to  Mendoza,  where  wat^ 
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and  fuel  eould  be  found,  although  it  Is  eight  leagues 
difttant  froiDr  the  mines  whither  the  ore  was  broi^hil 
en  the  hides  of  mules.  The  foundation  walls  alone 
eodsty  they  are  constructed  of  rude  fragments  of 
stOB^  cemented  with  mud :  much  scoriae  and  refuse 
lies  furouQd.  I  could,  however,  no  where  perctiire 
the  vestiges  of  a  trapiche,  or  water-mill,  foe  the  pul- 
verization of  the  ores.  Although  there  is  nothing 
{Marticular  about  this  place,  either  as  to  scenery  or 
productions,  deserving  of  particular  notice^  stiU  the 
ebange  of  situation  is  so  contrasted  with  the  unvaried 
QOttntry  hitherto  seen  on  the  road  from  Buenos 
A^nres,  that^  however  iminteresting  in  itself,  every 
ol^ject  is  viewed  by  the  traveller  with  great  curiosity 
and  indescribable  pleasure.  The  hei^^t  of  this  place 
al^vetiie  level  oi  the  sea  is  5382  feet,  and  above 
H^esidoM  8780  feet :  it  is  extremely  bleak  in  the 
winter  season,  and  at  all  times  very  subject  to 
storms :  enow  falls  here  generally  during  the  winter 
mteAthi; 

On. leaving  Villa  Vicencio,  we  turn  out  of  ther 
HAdne'  and  entar  another,  which  is  in  fact  the  main 
YBHef.  The  road  continues  to  wind  sometimes 
NE,:  at  odiers  WSW,  along  the  narrow  bed  of  the 
^ndloy^  which'  is  covered  with  budies  of  jariUa, 
retamo^  verbeBas,  algarrobas,  lyciums;  &C.,  and.  is 
bofinded*  by  laity  impending  recks,  partly  bate^ 
hfttt.  mostly  covered  with  soU^  thinly  scattered  oven 
with*  hu£^»  otfcti^  and  msaiy  plants  deserving  of 
U9f^.  One  spot  on  this-  road  is  remarkable  for  th€i 
fl^ipadaat  §^owth,  on  the  hills  as  w^l  as  in  the 
vall^  o£  a<  dipsacus,  which^  resembles  our  common 
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tM2S6l ;  tbe  Spot  is  in  consequence  called  Ae  Cavdri 
hy  the  miileteers :  here,  as  well  as  at  many  intervals 
of  a  mile  or  two,  are  found  on  the  sides  of  the  liilli  a 
little  pool  of  water,  supplied  'from  a  dimincitrfe 
though  never-failing  spring.  These  places  are  known 
only  to  the  arrieros,  they  have  each  their  jtfopar 
name,  and  are  used  as  resting  places  for  Hie  ttoapB 
of  mules  which  are  continually  travelling  to  msA 
from  Chile.  The  hills  are  pretty  well  covered  wifk 
pasture,  which  in  these  mountainous  countries  must 
not  be  supposied  to  mean  those  beautiful  graaqr 
swards  with  which  our  hills  at  home  are  every 
where  covered,  but  to  signify  small  plants  of  many 
kinds.  Here  the  cattle  devour  every  vegetable  (Sub- 
stance, even  bushes,  when  all  other  plants  fail«^  It 
is  not,  therefore,  from  the  richness  of  the  pasture 
that  these  recesses  are  of  value  to  the  Mendosinoa, 
but  from  the  security  they  offer  for  breeding  cattle ; 
in  many  places  among  the  hills  we  perceive  many 
herds.  The  moimtains  are  so  steep  and  lofty  that 
the  sun  which  rises  in  the  plains  at  five  o'clock  does 
not  shine  in  these  vallies  till  nearly  eight  in  the 
morning ;  they  seem  principally  composed  of  horn- 
blende slate.  At  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the 
post-house  we  pass  an  angle,  remarkable  for  a  loffy 
mountain,  whose  precipitous  rocky  face  is  covered 
with  a  species  of  lichen,  which  gives  to  it  a  golden 
hue  when  the  sun  shines  on  it ;  hence  its  name  El 
Cerro  Dorado,  the  Golden  Mountain.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  another  league  the  valley  becomes  mcwe 
contracted,  the  impending  rocks  grow  more  preci- 
pitous and  bare  until  we  enter  the  narrow  pass  of 
the  Angostura,  the  access  to  which  is  over  barr» 
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rpoka  from  among  which  issue  little  springs  of  fresh 
WBter*.  The  sides  of  Angostura  are  perpendicula:^,  to 
ttwJheight  of  from  200  to  800  feet ;  its  length  is  about 
i^Q  JBidSi  and  its  breadth  about  seven  yards.     The 
gpologicalr  formation  of  the  whole  ravine  is  similar  to 
tint  about  Villa  Vicendo  ;  and  the  whole  length  of 
tlM^  valley^  up  to  its  origin,  is  in  like  manner  filled 
iisIA  a  similar  tufa,  which,  in  many  places,  is  covered 
mtik  a  <  saline  eflBorescence.     Pursuing  the  course  of 
tket^nvupie  two  leagues  further,  we  reach  the  Aloja^ 
niiemfeo  de  los  Homillos,  where  there  is  a  small  hut 
li|»tihat  of  Villa  Vicencio,  and  a  never-failing  spring 
0^*  finter :  here,  as  its  name  implies,  existed  formerly 
wadks  for  reducing  the  ores  from  the  San  Pedro 
mines. 
fF^rom  this  place  we  begin  to  ascend  the  Para^ 
mfilo,  which  is  the  name  given  to  a  very  long  and 
narcow  mountainous  ridge,  lying  between  the  plain 
of  Uspallata  and  Mendoza :  it  is  evidently  of  very 
diferent  formation  from  the  more  western,  or  main 
CicNNiillera,  and  is  said  to  run  independly  of  it.     The 
pttth  up  the  ascent  is  gradual  and  winding,  and  on 
readiing  the  summit  of  the  first  height,  we  have 
ptfffKsnted  to  us  a  beautiful  view  of  the  distiant  plains^ 
iift^  midst  of  which  Mendoza  is  easily  distinguished 
atf  "the  distance  of  above  forty  miles,  in  a  straight 
lifle;  i  Tlie  breadth  of  the  summit  is  several  leagues  in 
eic^nt,  akid  is  broken  into  numerous  undulating 
rUiltigs  ttid  descents  :  the  botanical  novelties  are  not 
very  tiumerbus,  nor  very  remarkable;     I  observed, 
horweVer,  a  new  hofimansajo^a,  different  from  that 
ol^*Mendoza  or  Aconcagua. 

I  r^et  tiiat  I  could  not  determine  the  height  of 
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the  Panuoaillo,  being  prevented  by  the  occurrence  of 
a  violent  temporal,  though  in  the  valleys  below  a  fine 
sunshine  reined.  I  have  crossed  the  Paramflb 
four  times,  and  on  every  occasion  I  have  inet  with 
squally  weather :  hardly  a  dky  passes  without  rain^ 
though  it  be  but  a  few  drops,  and  wind  is  never 
wanting  on  this  inhospitable  spot.  The  course  ov^ 
the  Paramillo  is  nearly  west':  the  descent,  whidi  is 
comparatively  very  trifling,  leads  to  .the  liead  of  a 
narrow  ravine,  the  bed  of  which  we  follow-;*  asni,'M 
the  distance  of  about  a  league,  pass  by  the  mines  of 
San  Pedro,  better  known  as  the  mines  of  Uspallata, 
which  have  been  several  years  neglected  for  want  of 
capital.  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  of  these 
mines  in  another  place. 

The  horhblend  slates  ^re  now  gradually  suoeeeded 
by  clay  slates,  in  which  are  found  veins  of  an  ar- 
gentiferous galena.  These  clay  slate  formations  are 
very  extensive,  and  assume  various  appearances : 
among  them  is  a  considerable  stratification  of  a  kind 
of  bituminous  shale,  which  the  natives  call  carbon  de 
piedra,  sea  coal.  Many  have  assured  me  that  sea 
coal  does  really  exist  in  this  range,  but  I  could  no 
where  gain  any  intelligence  as  to  its  locality,  and 
therefore  doubt  its  existence.  At  an  estate  called 
Curizal,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ParamiHo 
range  to  the  southward  of  Mendoza,  there  issues 
from  a  spring  a  bituminous  pitch,  which,  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  solidifies.  This  deposition  is  £roin 
time  to  time  carried  down  into  some  low  grounds 
by  the  rains ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  at  this 
mineral  pitch  has  collected  in  flakes.  The  day 
slates  are  succeeded  by  chlorite  slates,  talcous  slates, 
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primitive  slates,  and  new  serpentines  of  various 
colours,  all  stratified,  and  mostly  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position. The  course  of  the  numerous  ramifications 
of  the  mountains,  branching  from  the  Paramillo  into 
Ae  plain  of  Uspallata,  is  about  NW. 
* :  The  post-house  of  Uspallata  lies  in  a  direct  line 
SW  £rom  the  San  Pedro  mines;  and  our  course 
towards  it  is  over  several  low  mountain  ranges,  the 
guIMes  between  which  form  many  rios  secos,  (dry 
idvers)  being  in  fact,  merely  the  water  courses 
during  Ae  rainy  season,  filled  with  coarse  detrites  of 
decomposed  slate  rocks,  and  covered  in  many  places 
with  a  saline  efflorescence :  in  two  of  these  valleys 
are  found  little  pools  of  fresh  spring  water,  el  Ague 
del  Zorro  being  two  miles,  and  del  Guanaco  seven 
inHes  and  a  half  from  San  Pedro,  which  is  likewise 
g^ifted  with  a  similar  spring ;  and  these  are  the  only 
illaoes  where  water  can  be  procured  before  reaching 
Uspallata.  Each  of  these  springs,  I  imagine,  does 
not  produce  more  water  than  is  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  two  families.  The  last  formations 
that  skirt  the  exit  from  this  range  into  the  Uspal- 
lata plains  is  of  a  fine  gritstone,  containing  much 
argillaceous  earth  and  black  particles,  probably  of 
bituminous  shale;  it  assumes  many  shades,  is  stra- 
tified, dips  at  various  angles  and  different  points 
tbwatrds  the  horizon.  As  we  enter  the  plain,  several 
of  the  formations  become  isolated ;  they  are  more 
porphjrritic  in  their  structure,  of  different  colours — 
'  |^6en,  brown,  ochreous,  black :  some  of  these  strata 
are  nearly  vertical,  others  dip  at  an  angle  of  40''  with 
''the  horiz^on.  The  course  now  becomes  8SW,  the 
plain  is  covered  with  barren  sand,  destitute  of  water, 
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and  of  all  vegetation  save  a  few  low  bushes  of 
jarillo,  retamo,  acacia,  &c.  We  soon  pass  over  a 
low  and  narrow  ledge  of  rocks,  of  fine  grained  ai^ 
gillaceous  gritstone,  called  la  Puente  de  Piedra,  and 
continue  to  travel  over  the  same  arid  travesia,  untili 
at  the  distance  of  five  miles  we  arrive  at  the  post- 
honse  of  UapaHata.  A  mile  before  we  reach  it  we 
pass  by  las  Bobidas — the  smelting  works  of  the  San 
Pedro  mines,  to  the  detail  of  wbich  we  shall  present^ 
return.  The  post-house  is  seated  on  the  edge  of  the 
river  of  Uspallata,  an  insignificant  stream,  whiott 
takes  its  rise  from  the  Cordillera,  and  enters  th6 
valley  at  a  point  north-westward  of  the  post^ouse. 
■  This  stream  runs  to  the  southward,  and  falls  into 
the  river  Mendoza.  The  post-bouse  consists  of 
three  small  huts,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  one  of 
which  has  a  boveda,  or  cupola  roof,  of  the  same 
materials,  which  are  thus  constructed  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  the  usual  materials  employed  in 
roofing  houses. 


The  others  are  sqiiare,  thatched  with  grass;  one 
being  used  as  the  cooking-place,  the  other  as  the 
post-house ;  the  latter  is  plastered  with  mud,  and 
whitewashed  with  fine  pipeclay,  brought  from  the 
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Paramillo  range.  At  a  little  distance  are  two  or 
three  miserable  huts,  which  formerly  appear  to  have 
been  used  as  furnaces,  afterwards  converted  into 
dwellings,  and  since  deserted.  The  altitude  of  this 
place  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  according  to  baro- 
metrical observations,  is  5970  feet. 

J  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  road  from 
Mendoza,  through  Villa  Vicencio :  there  are  two 
other  passes  leading  to  Uspallata,  which,  although 
shorter,  present  more  stony  roads,  and  a  still  higher 
Paramillo  to  cross  over.  I  have  passed  by  one  of 
these,  called  the  Canota  road,  which  is  far  more  in- 
teresting than  that  of  Villa  Vicencio.  Few  people 
take  this  road,  as  it  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
whole  stage,  twenty-eight  leagues,  in  one  day.  There 
dbs  water  in  the  whole  distance,  except  at  a  spot  six 
leagues  from  Mendoza ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
proceed  with  loaded  mules  by  this  pass.  We  here 
meet  with  formations  of  newer  serpentines,  primi- 
tive slates,  talcous  slates,  chlorite  slates,  and  clay 
slates.  The  serpentines  are  extremely  various  in 
their  colours — blight-green,  dark-green,  apple,  and 
pea-green — ^green  of  all  shades. 

Singular,  indeed,  is  the  succession  of  immense 
rocky  barriers,  perfectly  destitute  of  vegetation.  I 
was  assured  by  the  muleteer  who  accompanied  me, 
that  in  the  still  more  southern  pass  is  a  mountain  of 
bright  azure  blue,  probably  a  serpentine.  This  class 
of  rocks  lies  eastward  of  the  slates.  I  observed  also 
several  formations  of  steatite,  enclosing  veins  of 
asbestos;  thence  follow  the  homblend  rocks,  con- 
taining  asbestos,  gypsum,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  form  the  ascent  of  the  Paramillo,  at  the  foot 
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of  which  is  a  small  natural  cave ;  the .  ascent,  is 
steeper  and  higher  than  that  of  San  jPedro^.  so  like- 
wise is  its  descent  on  the  opposite  side  ;  here,  in  No- 
vember, near  midsummer,  as  well  as  on  the  summit 
of  the  other  road  which  I  crossed  in  the.  same  m<mtb, 
I  encountered  heavy  falls  of  snow.  On  accomj^ybsh- 
ing  the  descent  towards  the  east,  we  pass  along  a 
ravine,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  road  presents  on 
one  side  a  singulax  formation;  its  sides  are,qi4<e 
perpendicular  to  the  height  of  300  feet,  exhibiting 
square,  horizontal,  and  perpendicular  fissures^  as^  if 
the  arrangement  had  been  the  work  of  masonry,  upon 
a  gigantic  scale.  The  exit  from  this  ravine  opens 
into  the  Mendozine  plain,  near  the  Calera  range, 
eight  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Mendoza. 

In  the  Canota  range,  among  the  slaty  formatioiiB, 
their  rugged  summits,  in  many  places  to  a  great 
extent,  are  covered  with  a  stratum  of  considerate 
thickness,  apparently  an  indurated  earthy  deposit  oi 
comparatively  recent  formation,  as  its  horizontal 
disposition  upon  older  inequalities  of  the  under  rocks 
point  out. 

The  plain  of  Uspallata  is  a  barren  desert,  of  con- 
siderable extent,  upon  which  grow  low  bushes  of 
jarillo,  acacias,  retamo,  &c.  which  are  thinly  scattered 
over  its  surface  ;  the  soil  is  sandy,  arid,  and  in  some 
places  gravelly ;  it  is  wholly  incapable  of  cultivation, 
except  to  a  small  extent  on  the  borders  of  the  rivnlet 
where  it  can  be  irrigated.  The  breadth  of  the 
valley  is  about  five  leagues ;  its  length  has  UQt  been 
accurately  ascertained,  but  it  is  known  to  extend 
sixty  leagues.  It  seems  as  I  have  before  stated,  that 
the  chain  of  the  Paramillo  is  no  where  connected  in 
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these  latitudes  with  the  main  Cordillera.  It  proceeds 
from  the  grand  branching  chain  which  extends  into 
the  Brazilian  territory,  and  separates  Upper  Pent 
from  the  unexplored  country,  in  which  are  several 
of  the  sources  of  the  river  Amazon. 

In  how  maAy  places  this  chain  has  been  cut  through 
by  the  water  flowing  from  the  Cordillera,  we  are;  as 
yet,  uninformed,  but  we  are  certain  that  it  is  so  in- 
tersected in- two  places  by  very  narrow,  and  almost 
perpendicular  fissures,  through  one  of  which  passes 
the  river  San  Juan,  and  through  the  other  that  of 
Mendoza.  These  channels  in  some  places  are  so 
Very  confined,  rocky,  and  precipitous,  that  they  are 
impassable  by  man  or  beast.  A  story  is  current 
among  the  best  inf(»ined  natives  of  Mendoza,  which, 
perhaps,  is  somewhat  traditionary,  that  before  the 
period  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  Peruvian  Incas 
£.  a  cn,.oi.  of  .M^Lrf  th«e  year,  .h.  pro- 
Vinces  of  Aconcagua,  from  which  they  used  to  derive 
great  part  of  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  northern  provinces  ;.  the  object  of  the 
visit  being  to  make  such  regulations  as  should  ensure 
thie  requisite  order  and  good-will  among  the  colonists 
they  had  planted  here.  These  visits  were  conducted 
With  great  pomp.  The  road  continued  as  far  as 
Uspallata,  for  300  leagues  along  this  narrow  inter- 
Iho&itainous  band  of  level  ground,  without  any  hill 
'  'of  considerable  height  to  oppose  the  march.  From 
'Uspallata  the  road  followed  the  course  of  Las  Vacas, 
Which  we  shall  have  to  describe.  General  San 
Martin  has  often  assured  me  that  the  account  might 
be  relied  upon,  for  he  had  caused  it  to  be  surveyed 
for  a  considei^ble  extent,  having  at  one  time  the 
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idea  of  attempting  the  invasion  of  Peru  by  die  ''road 
of  the  Incas."  The  report  was  very  favourable  as 
to  the  level  state  of  the  road,  which,  moreover,  pre- 
sented at  certain  distant  intervals  little  springs  of 
water.  It  is  said  that  this  road  was  much  travelled 
by  the  Peruvians  in  the  conveyance  of  maize  for  ike 
maintenance  of  the  mining  districts  from  Aconcagua 
by  means  of  Llamas  and  Alpacos. 

This  mountain  range  throughout  its  whole  extent 
is  secondary,  and  bears  many  marks  of  volcanic 
origin.  Mines  of  sulphur  and  aluminous  slates  ane 
very  frequent.  I  am  assured,  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  formations  mines  of  silver,  but  more  especially 
of  gold,  are  principaUy  to  be  met  with:  we  have,  for 
instance,  the  mines  of  Uspallata,  the  silver  and  gold 
mines  of  San  Juan,  those  of  Fanmatira,  of  Lipes, 
and  others. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  roads,  I  shall  describe 
that  leading  from  Uspallata  to  San  Juan.  This 
road  follows  the  course  we  have  passed  over  six 
miles  beyond  La  Puento  de  Piedra,  when  it  continues 
a  northerly  course,  while  that  of  San  Piedro  assumes 
a  more  westerly  direction:  it  skirts  the  barren 
plain  for  ten  leagues ;  where,  at  a  spot  called  Jaquel, 
there  is  a  little  pool  of  spring  water.  We  enter  a 
ravine,  at  the  head  of  which  water  is  again  found ; 
we  then  pass  over  the  Paramo,  which  here  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Cerro  Negro,  and  the  road  leads 
down  a  ravine  on  the  opposite  side,  till  we 
arrive  at  the  small  spring  of  the  Pozito,  a  distance 
of  sixteen  leagues  :  here  we  enter  the  valley  of  the 
Sonda,  which  is  formed  by  a  parallel  ramification  of 
the  Paramo,  tending  northward.     This   valley  is 
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similar  to  that  of  Uspallata,  but  is  much  narrower ; 
it  finishes  with  the  termination  of  the  fork,  whose 
base  is  washed  by  the  river  of  San  Juan.  During 
the  rainy  season  a  great  body  of  water  falls  from  the 
surrotmding  hills  into  the  valley  of  the  Sonda,  which 
does  not  find  its  way  towards  the  termination  of  the 
valley  into  the  river  of  San  Juan,  but  finds  an  exit 
through  a  fissure  in  the  fork  of  the  Sonda,  which  it 
has  cleft  perpendicularly :  this  fissure  is  called  La 
Flecha,  and  through  it  the  road  leads  in  a  more 
direct  course  to  the  town  of  San  Juan.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  leagues  from  the  Pozito  is  another 
supply  of  water,  called  La  Azequia;  the  distance 
thence  to  the  Flecha  is  ten  leagues. 

The  Flecha  is  represented  to  be  nearly  a  league 
iii  length ;  its  direction  nearly  straight ;  its  sides 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  rock  which  is  thus  sin- 
gularly cleft  is  black,  and  is  said  to  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  perpendicular  formations  of  La 
Jaula,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  basaltic  porphyry. 
Little  dependance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  informa- 
tion of  the  natives  to  guide  us  in  specific  distinctions 
of  any  kind,  and  the  same  uncertainty  exists  as  to 
their  notions  of  distance.  The  breadth  of  the  pass 
of  La  Flecha  is  about  forty  yards ;  the  bottom  is 
level  and  presents  an  excellent  road,  formed  by 
the  deposition  of  gravelly  and  finer  slaty  frag- 
ments brought  down  by  the  rains.  Leaving  thiid 
pass  we  quit  the  moimtains,  and  at  the  distance 
of  three  leagues  reach  the  town  of  San  Juan^  seated 
upon  the  river  of  that  name.  This  river  derives  its 
sources  from  the  central  ridges  of  the  Cordillera,  to 
the  northward  of  the  Volcan  de  Aconcagua,  and,  as 
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seuted  at  certain  distant  intervals  little 
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these  formations  mines  of  silver,  but  more 
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instance,  the  mines  of  Uspallata,  the  silver 
mines  of  San  Juan,  those  of  Fanraatira, 
and  others. 
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flowed  into  the  Mendozine  plain  upon  the  estates  of 
the  Tortoral,  and  probably  once  united  itself  with 
the  river  Tunuyan.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  an  erup- 
tion of  the  volcano  blocked  up  this  course,  and  that 
a  vast  lake  in  consequence  filled  the  plain  of  Uspal- 
lata,  until  the  river  forced  itself  a  new  channel 
across  the  Paramillo  by  the  cleft  or  fissure  now 
seen^  the  sides  of  which  are  nearly  perpendicular.    - 

We  will  now  return  to  the  mines  and  smelting 
operations  of  Uspallata.  I  have  already  described 
the  precise  situation  of  the  San  Pedro  mines :  the 
mountain  is  a  brown  indurated  clay  slate,  the  princi- 
pal shaft  being  opened  on  the  south-western  side, 
veary  near  a  summit  that  forms  the  highest  point  of 
this  lateral  ridge  of  the  Paramo.  In  all  the  South 
American  mines,  the  descent  to  the  workings  is  never 
effected  by  a  perpendicular  shaft,  but  by  an  inclined 
gallery,  or  contracted  passage,  so  low  as  to  oblige 
the  workmen  to  stoop  nearly  on  their  knees.  The 
ore  is  extracted  by  means  of  crow  bars.  The  exca- 
vators are  called  barreteros ;  the  carrying  peons 
capacheros.  The  ore  is  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the 
gallery  in  hide  vessels  called  capachos,  and  is  brought 
down  by  mules  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  whence 
it  is  conveyed  in  hide  tubs  to  the  smelting  place. 

I  greatly  regretted  that  I  could  not  visit  the 
mines ;  but  I  saw  in  Uspallata  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  ore  there  collected,  from  which  I  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  quality.  It  seems 
to  be  wholly  an  argentiferous  galena  (a  combination 
of  sulphur  with  lead,  containing  a  small  portion  of 
silver,  a  kind  of  ore  greatly  resembling  our  Cumber- 
land lead  ores) ;  here  and  there  it  was  interspersed 
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have,  however,  much  stronger  evidence  that  an  ex- 
tinct   volcano    existed   near   Mendoza,     for    large 
masses  of  fine  light  pumice  stone  are  brought  in 
quantities  to  this  town,  for  making  filtering  stones, 
without  the  use  of  which  the  muddy  river  water 
would  scarcely  be  drinkable ;  and  these  stones  are 
not  only  in  general  use  among  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich,  but  their  manufacture  forms  an  article  of 
export  to  the  neighboiu'ing  provinces.   This  pumice- 
stone  is  of  a  very  different  texture  from  that  which 
proceeds  from  our  European  volcanoes :  it  is  much 
lighter,  more  easily  friable,  and  appears  more  gra- 
nular, and  of  a  lighter  gray :  it  has  nothing  of  the 
striated  vesicular  texture ;  it  is  more  composed  of 
sandy  grains,  but  slightly  agglutinated.     It  is  of  the 
kind  called  trachjrtic  pumice,  and  contains  grains  of 
mica,  and  crystals  of  augite.     This  pumice  stone  is 
brought  from  the  interior  of  the  Cordillera,  from  a 
quarry  in  one  of  the  ravines  that  fall  into  the  river 
Tunuyan,  but  I  could  gain  no  precise  information, 
as  my  stay  in  Mendoza  was  so  short,  and  I  met  with 
no  one  who  had  been  at  the  spot.     These  are  sub- 
jects, however,  that  claim  particular  inquiry,  as  they 
may    lead  to  the  denouement  of  very  interesting 
facts  in  a  region  hitherto  quite  imexplored  by  ob- 
servant and  inquisitive  travellers. 

I  have  marked  in  the  map  the  spot  in  which  I 
conceive  this  extinct  volcano  to  be  situated.  From 
all  the  information  I  could  collect,  I  conclude  that 
the  river  of  Mendoza  once  flowed  through  its  ancient 
bed,  which  was  a  ravine  lying  between  that  branch 
of  the  Cordillera  in  which  the  volcano  is  situated 
and  the  termination  of  the  Paramillo  range,  that  it 
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flowed  into  the  Mendozine  plain  upon  the  estates  of 
the  Tortoral,  and  probably  once  united  itself  with 
the  river  Tunuyan.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  an  erup- 
tion of  the  volcano  blocked  up  this  course,  and  that 
a  vast  lake  in  consequence  filled  the  plain  of  Uspal- 
lata,  until  the  river  forced  itself  a  new  channel 
across  the  Paramillo  by  the  deft  or  fissure  now 
seen^  the  sides  of  which  are  nearly  perpendicular.    - 

We  will  now  return  to  the  mines  and  smelting 
operations  of  Uspallata.  I  have  already  described 
the  precise  situation  of  the  San  Pedro  mines :  the 
mountain  is  a  brown  indurated  clay  slate,  the  princi- 
pal shaft  being  opened  on  the  south-western  side, 
veary  near  a  summit  that  forms  the  highest  point  of 
this  lateral  ridge  of  the  Paramo.  In  all  the  South 
American  mines,  the  descent  to  the  workings  is  never 
effected  by  a  perpendicular  shaft,  but  by  an  inclined 
gallery,  or  contracted  passage,  so  low  as  to  oblige 
the  workmen  to  stoop  nearly  on  their  knees.  The 
ore  is  extracted  by  means  of  crow  bars.  The  exca- 
vators arei  called  barreteros ;  the  carrying  peons 
capacheros.  The  ore  is  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the 
gallery  in  hide  vessels  called  capachos,  and  is  brought 
down  by  mules  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  whence 
it  is  conveyed  in  hide  tubs  to  the  smelting  place. 

I  greatly  regretted  that  I  could  not  visit  the 
mines ;  but  I  saw  in  Uspallata  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  ore  there  collected,  from  which  I  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  quality.  It  seems 
to  be  wholly  an  argentiferous  galena  (a  combination 
€xf  sulphur  with  lead,  containing  a  small  portion  of 
silver,  a  kind  of  ore  greatly  resembling  our  Cumber- 
land lead  ores) ;  here  and  there  it  was  interspersed 
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witii  thin  veins  of  blade  sulphuretted  silver  and  of 
grey  i^lver  ore.  The  mines  were  worked  by  a  Men- 
doziiH)  named  Molina,  who^  with  an  old  Spaniard 
and  another  nathre,  had  associated  themselves  toge- 
ther in  the  speculation.  I  saw  this '  Molina  at  the 
Bobedas  of  Uspallata ;  he  appeared  to  be  a  very 
sensible  man,  and  explained  every  part  of  the  works 
Wiithout  the  least  reserve,  and  with  the  utmost  dvi- 
lity:  he  was  pleased  with  my  curiosity,  aiid'  ap- 
peared anxious  to  satisfy  my  inquiries  in  every  par- 
ticular. Unfortunately,  I  was  not  aware  that  thlese 
smelting  operations  were  going  forward,  or  I  wotild 
have  directed  my  arriero  to  have  stopped ;  as  it  was, 
I  was  obliged  to  hurry  away,  and  though  I  did  not 
stay  here  ten  nunutes,  and  gaUoped  after  my  arriero, 
I  did  not  come  upi  with  him  until  after  I  had  passed 
the  Puente  de  Piedra :  in  these  deserts  it  is  dangerous 
to  lose  sight  of  the  muleteer ;  had  I  stayed  another 
five  minutes,  I  should  probably  have  mistaken  the 
path  leading  to  San  Juan  instead  of  that  to  Villa 
Vicencio,  whither  we  were  directing  our  coiH'se :  but 
as  I  was  previously  acquainted  with  the  means  fol- 
lowed in  Chile  in  the  reduction  of  the  silver  ore,  a 
mere  glimpse  of  the  arrangements  put  me  at  once 
into  possession  of  the  whole  process  followed  here : 
as  the  modes  adopted  in  the  reduction  of  silver  ore 
are  aU  alike,  the  description  of  one  may  serve  as  a 
good  example  of  the  whole.  I  shall  therefore,  in  a 
chapter  on  the  mines,  enter  into  a  full  detail  on  the 
whole  process. 

Leaving  UspaUata,  we  continue  our  course  across 
the  sandy  desert ;  at  intervals  we  see  little  emineiKes 
presenting  much  of  the  appearance  of  red  sand-stdne. 
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CKT  rather  a  loose  breccia ;  at  the  distance  of  four 
leagues  we  reach  the  Rio  Seco,  which  leads  down 
to  the  river  of  Mendoza,  along  the  bed  of  which  we 
trevel  for  another  four  leagues,  crossing  at  the  com* 
mcsnoement  a  rivulet  called  Los  Chacayesi,  which 
takes  its  rise  from  the  Cordillera  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward.     The  river  of   Mendoza  is  here  tolerably 
rapid ;  its  stream  is  only  about  thirty  yards  wide, 
though  it  runs  on  a  bed  from  400  to  500  yards  in 
width,  and  about  800  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
V|dley,  its  banks  being  perpendicular  on  each  side  for 
SOO  Veet :  as  we  pass  along  the  river  bed  for  above 
twelve  miles  before  we  leave  the  plains  of  Uspallata, 
we  see,  in  the  section  presented  to  our  view,  a  fair 
sample  of  the  bed  of  the  whole  of  this  immense 
valley,  which  is  formed  of  large  rounded  stones,  the 
interstices  between  which  are  filled  up  with  alluvial 
sand :  those  in  the  lower  part  are  of  immense  size  ; 
those  in  the  upper  part  are  somewhat  smaller.     The 
same  kind  of  deposition  appears  as  far  as  the  Punta 
de  las  Vacas,  within  the  great  ravine  or  valley  of  Las 
Cuevas,  down  which  the  river  flows  from  its  first 
source.     A  question  naturaUy  arises  whence  came  so 
immense  a  congregation  of  stones,  so  large,  all  rouded 
and  ivater-wom  ?    Certainly  they  never  could  have 
been  here  deposited  by  the  action  of  the  present 
sti^eam.     Is  it  an  improbable  conjecture  that  a  laige 
lake  once  filled  the  plain  of  Uspallata ;  that  rivers 
of.  infinitely  greater  flow  once  poured  into  it  from 
the  valley  of  Las  Cuevas,  to  whose  ravaging  torrents 
we  owe  the  disrupture  and  attrition,  as  well  as  the 
congr^ation,  of  this  vast  accumulation  of  rounded 
stones,  which  for  the  most  part  are  of  sienite  and 
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of :«leftite  porpbyTieft^   The  raoaarlmble  table  li4%|iitsi 
ncnr  ttie  summit  levels  of  these  immease  depeskloiMi 
miiffit*  tiben'  hav^  %een^  the  bed^  tf£  such'  rivers:  ^tiU.- 
Paramo  'mountains!,  ^  which  coffitituite  »tfae  easteifa 
boiitniaiy^f  tiiis  vtost  lake^ >ia  the  place x»f^«viaidk 
thd  Tiverl^  of  Meiidoztt  and  8an  Jioan'  now  flbir^  seoK 
td  •  fklror^  this  coiagectuire ; '  and  ^  the^  oonvulsioof;  Aa*^ 
product  the*  remarirable  fissures  iir  tfai^  iyrmwaaa 
barrier  must  hate  caused  the  draini^e  of  sa  vast  il 
bod^  of  water;  V  Tfaie  lower  level  at- whidii4h«tid£- 
wmdd'be  efiected  must  naturally  have  euBedr^tibt; 
river  to  work  out  for  itself  a  new.  bed  bekw  MbAi 
line  of  ^e  former  bed,  which,  as  it  was  wont  dom^. 
would  cause  iiie  old  river  bottom,  to  assiiviQi4b0' 
appearance  of  such  a  series  of  table  h^^kta  as;4UM^ 
now  seeu'iii  the  vdley  of  Las  Vaoas,  as  wdft  mftAM 
vast  sandy  plains  of  Uspallata,.  which  have  heea'ffAfi 
dently  raised^  on  a  basis  of  congregated  river  detri«H. 
tus  of  immense  magnitude  and  extent,  and  of  oaiiii^ 
derable  depth.  *  »..  - 

I  have  before  said  that  in  traversing  the  valley 
of  Uspallata  towards  the  south-west  we  passed 
along  the  river  bed  for  four  leagues,  when  we  guw^ 
within  the  two  extreme  points  which  form  the.ea-* 
trance  into  the  valley  of  Las  Cuevas ;  we  here^croiftr 
the  river  Picheuta,  which,  though  an  insi^nifiMOl* 
rivulet  during  great  part  of  the  year^  brings  doirai  At 
considerable  b6dy  of  water  at  the  time  bf  itsb  iiieift 
dation,  caused  by  the  melting  snows  in  the  summfr^ 
season^  so  as  to  render  the  river  dangerotHk:^t|^vli%i 
forded,  not  so  much  from  the  depth  of  ^v^atwraih 
from  the  great  declivity  and  consequent  rapid^yinfe 
its  ciurrent,  from  which,  and  from  the  bottom  ^btmgi 
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temed  of  lai^  Mmnded  loose  stones,  it  is  difficult 
for  the  andes  to  find  a  secure  footing.  If  they  lose 
tihsir  feet  they  are  sometimes  carried  down  the  stream 
hiio  the  great  river  below,  whence  there  is  no  escape. 
At  diese  periods  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  Mendo^ 
sine  muleteers  to  construct  over  this  stream  a  very 
luAe  and  dangerous  kind  of  suspension  bridge,  from 
materials  brought  for  the  purpose  from  M^idosa. 
This  was  the  case  last  year,  and  I  met  in  the  Cor- 
dffllera  numerous  troops  of  mules,  laden  with  soap, 
OB  Ite  .way  to  Chile,  which  had  passed  over  with 
liheir  loads.  The  bridge  was  formed  of  three  lassos, 
or  hide  ropes,  one  twisted  round  each  end,  and  one 
round  the  middles  of  a  number  of  straight  poplar 
shoots  placed  close  together;  the  ends  of  these 
tfaotigs  were  coiled  round  short  stakes. driven  in  the 
margin  of  the  perpendicular  banks  of  the  river,  so 
as  .tOLform  a  kind  of  curved  platform  of  the  length 
of  about  fourteen  feet,  and  five  feet  wide.  I  deter- 
mined, from  motives  of  curiosity,  to  cross  thid  bridge, 
and  though  <  the  river  was  not  easily  fordable,  our 
muks,  with  their  burdens,  were  sent  through  the 
stteam  in  safety. 

I  found  the  bridge  had  a  violent  sideway  oscilla- 
tory and  unsteady  motion,  and  that  by  any  partial 
^fff^^wg  on  either  side  of  the  precise  caitre,  the  plat- 
finon  had  a  tendency  to  indine  that  way,  and  throw 
off  its  load.  Not  finding  my  footing  secure,  I  crawled 
ovar  on  my  hands  and  knees;  the  peon  who  fplr 
lowed  me  ran  a  narrow  escape  of  filing,  but  his 
eoiimBnion  stood  ready,  on  the  margin  d  the  stream, 
with  his  lasso  already  thrown  across  his  chest,  to 
prevent  his  being  carried  away  by  the  stream  in 
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the  event  of  his  falling :  his  fear  evidently  added  to 
his  insecurity. .  A  week  before  this,  the  river  was 
not  fotdable.  and  notwithatanding  the  great  caution 
used  in  passing  the  mules  over  the  bridge,  two  of  Ishe 
beasts  had  fallen  into  the  stream,  from  which  tiijsy 
were  extricated  by  the  muleteera  by  ihe  expert -use 
of  their  lassos.  The  lasso  bridge  to  be  diesctifoed  is 
very  different  to  this  in  point  of  structure,  steadi- 
ness,  and  security. 

Tliis  happens  only  in  years  of  extraordinary  floods, 
and  then  cmly  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
middle  of  January.  Wh^i  Creneral  San  Martin  was 
preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Chile,  he  built  hem 
two  rude  forts,  which  he  furnished  with  s^vecal 
pieces  of  cannon ;  the  remains  of  these  forts  are.atiU 
to  be  seen.  Here  too  the  government  of  Mendooa 
geiK^ally  stations  a  guard  for  ,  the  examination  of 
pas3ports  of  all  travellers.  This  guard  is  generally 
kept  during  eight  months  in  the  year :  it  consists  of 
two  individuals  who  remain  exposed  to  all  sorts  ci 
privation,  without  a  house  or  shelter  of  any  kind  to 
protect  them  from  the  cold  bleak  winds  that  pour 
down  the  valley.  We  have  here  a  specimen  of  the 
natural  habits  of  these  people,  who  are  really  too 
lazy  to  devote  a  few  hours'  labour  to  the  constmction 
of  a  hovel,  thou^  abundance  of  materials  liej9cat- 
tered  a  few  yards  around  them.  We  msy  judge  of 
the  debased  condition  of  a  people  who  prefer  iiVing 
in  the  optsn  air  lik^  brutes^  passing  the  long  i  day 
under  the  scorching  heat  of  an  almost  vertiecd  sub, 
^d  lying  at  night  exposed  upon  the  bare  ground  to 
the  'b\eak  winds  :  they  have  no  employment  except 
smoking, :  drinking,  and  gambling :  the  only  shelter 
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thejr  raise  for  themselves  against  the  violent  storms 
of  hai!>  rain,  and  lightning  which,  during  great  part 
oi  the  year,  happens  after  sun-set,  is  merely  a  bul- 
lodc's  hide,  one  end  of  whidi  is  raised  two  feet  from 
tiie  ground  by  means  of  a  few  stones  piled  up ; 
under  tiUs  they  creep  for  refuge.  Passing  by  the 
point  ct  the  mountain  range  called  Cerro  Blanco,  we 
enter  a  valley  bounded  on  each  side  by  lofty  chains 
of  hills.  The  first  two  leagues  we  pass  alternately 
on  tile  river  bed  and  on  the  elevated  table  height 
before  alluded  to,  until  we  reach  the  Ladera  de  las 
Gentaderas,  the  first  of  those  dangerous  passes  which 
by  idl  <a!tivellers  and  historians  have  been  described 
as  productive  of  dreadful  terror  and  of  imminent 
danger.  I  hiave  before  mentioned  that  an  elevated 
table  hei^t  extends  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
valley,  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  great  range  of  the 
CkirdiUera,  the  height  being  about  200  feet  above 
the  sfaream:  the  width  of  the  valley  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile :  the  river  has  worked  its  present 
course  through  this  vast  deposition  in  a  serpen- 
tt&e  direction.  In  some  places  it  has  bounded  from 
one  side  of  the  mountain  barrier  to  the  other,  under- 
mining and  carrying  away  such  parts  of  the  ancient 
alluvial  deposits  as  impeded  its  progress:  at  these 
angles,  tiierefore,  the  road  along  the  table  level  is 
interrupted,  and  paths  have  been  cut  in  the  steep 
perp^idicular  sides  of  the  original  boundary  of  the 
valley,  t>r  in  the  narrow  remains  of  the  old  alluvium : 
wherever  the  original  rock  presents  itself  we  find  it 
half  disintegrated,  and  in  a  state  of  decomposition! 
The  first  of  these  interruptions  of  the  •table  height 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  dreadful  of  the  Passos  de 

u  a 
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Piligro:  the  pass  of  the  Cortaderas  has  been  wrought 
along  the  tortuous  mountain  sides  for  about  two 
miles,  sometimes  ascending,  sometiines  desceiidiii|f, 
sometimes  the  path  is  pretty  broad,  sometimes  ^  uar, 
row.  For  the  most  part  the  exposed  mountaiiuside 
is  every  where  in  a  decomposing  state,  splittijig  into 
numerous  an^^ular  fracments,  which  :  are  brouglit 
down  V  U.e^ ;  ZLunoIation  of  .h«e  ^ 
ments  form  a  steep  inclined  plane,  on^  which  the  rpi^ 
has  been  cut;  as  new  heaps  are  every  year  brought 
down  by  the  rains,  the  path,  at.  the.commencemaat 
of  the  season,  is  partly  covered  with.t|iese  fragmentd, 
which  not  only  hurt  the  feet  of  the  mules,  but^  .ftoai 

■  ■      ■  I 

their  looseness,  render  their  step  less  sure.  As.tha 
season  advances,  the  continued  traffic  of  mules,  nupkes 
the  path  as  solid  and  well  trodden  as  the  older  parts 
of  the  road.  The  pass  is  in  many  places  very  broad^ 
in  the  narrowest  not  less  than  five  or  six  feet,  ^xo^t 
perhaps  in  places  where  we  meet  with .  an  inclined 
shelving  of  loose  stones,  such  as  has  just  been  de^ 
scribed,  over  which  the  passage  is  as  secure  as  on 
the  regular  track.  The  accounts  we  hear  of  the 
passes  are,  that  "they  are  so  narrow  and  danger- 
ous, that  a  man  on  horseback  can  wjth  difficulty  pass 
them."  ,  "  It  is  (meaning  the  whole  road  ov^r  the 
Cordillera)  so  narrow  and  inconve^ienl,"  says  Mo- 
lina, "  that  in  many  places  travellers  are  obliged  to 
quit  their  mules,  the  only  animal  that  can  be  em- 
ployed,  and  to  proceed  on  foot :  nor ,  does  a  year 
pass  when  some  loaded  mules  are  not  precipitate 

from  the  roads  into  the  stream  below."     It  will  be 

'  .1- 

seen  how  exaggerated  are  the  whole  of  such  state- 
xpents.     On  my  arrival  in  Buenos  Ayres,  I  was  tdd 
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Iiy  every  body,  natives  as  well  as  foreigners,  that  the 
load'  was  on  the  brink  of  a  lofty  precipice,  so  high, 
tfiat'  the  thundering  river  which  washed  its  base 
co^d  scarcely  be  discerned  by  the  eye,  and  that  the 
gvi^hanging  precipice  was  equally  lofty :  every  tra- 
veller, in  feet,  was'  obliged  to  alight  from  his  mule, 
and  ding  to  the  mountain  side,  lest  he  should  miss 
h£s  footstep,  when  he  would  be  hurled  down,  and 
mevitably  be  dashed  to  pieces.  In  the  narrowest 
l^Bjtta  of  this  pass  the  road  is  not  less  than  five  feet 
Vncke,  but  as  most  loaded  mules  keep  as  near  the 
edfge  of  the  path  as  possible,  to  prevent  their  loads 
'ioiiching^  any  projecting  point  in  the  mountain  side, 
the  saddled  mules  instinctively  follow  the  beaten 
6nik,  and  the  rider  need  have  little  fear,  for  he  may 
rem  assured  that  his  beast  will  never  step  unless  it 
fiMls  that  it  has  a  firm  footing :  no  animal  can  dis- 
pmy  more  cautiousness  than  a  mule,  it  is  always  on 
its  guard :  though  slow  in  movement,  it  may,  when 
yft  to  itself,  be  safely  trusted.  A  timid  person  na- 
turally feels  great  apprehension  in  having  one  leg 
hatiging  over  the  sloping  steep,  fearful  lest  the  bank 
shbiUd  give  way,  when  he  would  be  precipitated  to 
Hie  bottom.  To  a  female,  however,  the  apprehen- 
iJSBoix  of  danger  is  even  greater ;  for,  seated  in  a  sil- 
Ibn,  both  her  feet  are  necessarily  hanging  over  the 
steep,  and  her  face  fronts  the  deep  abyss.  There  is, 
however,  but  little  danger,  from  the  sufficient  width 
ci^  the  road,  and  the  sure-footedness  of  the  mule. 
■The  mountain  side  is  not  quite  perpendicular, 
and  generally  presents  gradually  shelving  sides,  the 
lutiigular  fira^ents  of  which  form  secure  wedges, 
supporting  each  other  at  an  inclination  which  pre- 
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vents  them  from  sliding  dowuw  .  On  arrlyii^  at  ooe 
of  the  inwdrd  angular  turns  of  tiiis  path,  we  ha(ve 
presented  to  us  a  scnnewhat  pietUFeiqua.  ficedd  ijihe 
mountain  aide  above  us,  overhatigii^  tlte  <aiigle»  n 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  hei^t  of  100  feet^  <irai|i 
the  summit  of  which  a  little  spring  of  wittier  £alls  in 
a  broken  cascade,  dashing  from  point  to  point  t)f  the 
projecting  rock. 

At  anothei*  turn  we  perceivfe  en  the  edge  ef^tiie 
path  ail  immense  block  of  porphyry,  eight  fett^ 
diameter,  on  which  iis  affixed  a  small  woodeii  cAmv, 
bearing  an  inscription^r^^^  Santiago  de  MoIsbb, 
5  Feb.  de  1790,"  in  remembrance  of  a  workifaaii  of 
that  Aamie,  who  was  killed  there  by  the  !fidluig.tf 
this  stone  from  above,  at  the  time  i^heii  the^prawat 
toad,  was  cut:  this  was  on^  of  the  many  «sirfiil 
works^of  Don  Ambrosio  O^HigginSi.When  he  Was 
Fresideilt  of  Chile^  a  mail  who  ought  to  be  grate- 
fully remembered  by  the  Chilenos  as  weU  as  Peru- 
vians, sinc^  the  greater  part  bf  their  most  -useful 
public  wctfks  was  executed  during  the  time  that  he 
wielded  the  i^uthority  of  th6  King  of  Spain  over 
those,  countries*  At  length  we  regain  the  taUe 
height)  it  continues  to  form  a  good  level  road  till  we 
reach  the  Tambillitos^  so  call^  from  the  rtuns  or 
foundations  of  houses  once  existing  thierew  ,  At 
several  intervals  in  the  Cordillera  we  meet  with 
Similar  places,  which  the  arrieros  tell  us  are  »the 
Casas  de  los  Indios,  the  resting  places,  id  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  during  their  marches  to  Chile : 
others  again  assert,  and  I  think  with  more  reason,  ' 
that  they  were  the  corals  of  the  Asentistos,  or  slave 
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eompaay,  who  in  canying  troops  of  negtee»  to 
Chile  for  sale,  used  to  put  them  in  separate  pens, 
wher9,  being  iitmed  and  guarded,  they  were  pre- 
vented from  attempting  to  escape  :  this  is  the  more 
pirobaUe^  for  several  of  the  pens  have  no  doors, 
are  square,  •  and  just  long  enough  to  admit  of  a 
man  l^ng  down,  and  are  divided  from  each  other 
by  low  walls,  four  feet  high,  constructed  of  stones 
loosely  piled  on  each  other,  and  without  any  roofs : 
odier  well-informed  natives  assured  me  they  were 
really  the  resting  places  of  the  Indians.  One  of 
tibtm,  an  officer  employed  to  survey  the  Inca's  road 
to  Fotosi  before  mentioned,  states  that  similar  stmc- 
tuxes  are  there  frequently  met  with,  many  of  which 
«M  equally  rude  with  those  seen  on  the  high  road  to 
GSiilB,  while  others  present  grotesque  carvings  in 
•atone :  if  such  be  the  case,  the  vulgar  opinion  must 
be  correct;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  they  offer  nothing 
remarkable  or  woriJiy  of  particular  notice.  The 
number  of  pens  is  about  twenty,  though  formerly 
they  must  have  been  more  numerous.  The  Aloja- 
mianto  is  prettily  situated,  dose  to  a  small  brobk» 
wHbdch  rises  in  a  ravine  in  the  mountain  barrier. 
Hbe  formations  met  with  previous  to  our  arrival  at 
this  spot  have  been  diiefly  red  felspar  porphyries; 
particularly  the  red  and  brown  varieties,  in  which 
tegular  crystals  of  felspar  and  oi  quartz  are  im- 
bedded, the  basis  occurring  sometimes  fine  grained 
tnough  to  assume  the  appearance  of  jasper. 
'  The  altitude  of  the  Tambillitos,  according  to 
barometrical  admeasurement,  is  6250  feet  above  the 
l^fViel  of  the  «ea.     After  leaving  the  Tambillitos,  we 
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tibte  laane  exceUent  iUQLd'Je\^  woad  fyt  m^' 
o&er  teogue^^  when  we  arrife  at  tiie  ctEdebraMlt 
Laden  de  la  Jaula^  another  of  these  terribie  ,pnmm 
which .  have  excited  so  mudk  afqareheiwioa*^  -3)lill 
passiis  &imied  like  the  othisr^  bat  it  preseotB  hmm^ 
of  the  .niQaias  ef  the  aneieiit  atcHoiy  dq^osite^  ^^ndiidii 
in  some  places  <  ov^diangs  the  paft  ia  ajp&epmH^ 
cular  waU  (if  the  hei|^t  of  tw^ity"  to  fifi^  ftet^  histt 
are  roimded^  blod».of  poi^yxy  of  manjr  toM  "^^tttf^ 
projecting  three  or  four /feet  hej^ond  the  wtll ;  tte 
fear  kst  th^  shoidd :  faU  excite  appfefaeoBioii^  IttA 
tinud  mind,  but  thj^  ai^  too  Sitrnfy  wedged,  and  »tQi^ 
well  imbedded  to  descend  from  tibeir  sieeiire  iMling' 
places. ;  This  path  is  not  so  long*  as  ihe  CovtedMik 
it  has  la  firmer  road^  although  the  shaving  aide^lie^ 
low  die  road  is  mco^  precipitous  :  the  rOadisMlMl* 
{daoe  less  than  six  feet  in  breadiJi,  and  finally  teiida 
down  to  the  bed  of  the  riyer,  at  which  point  we  pex^ 
ceive  in  the  perpendicular  wall  of  alluvial  d^mite 
over  our  heads  several  large  vacuities  capable. .of 
containing  a  great  number  of  persons  standing  up- 
right: th^se  ca.ves  have  given  to  the  Ladera  the 
name  of  La  Jaula,  the  cages.  The  height  of  'the 
h^hest  part  of  the  Ladera  is  not  more,  I  imagine^ 
thaU'  SOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  riveci»-4he 
highest  part  of  the  impending  wall  above  tihe  roed 
not  above  ^ixiby  feet  The  road  now  contimies  >  fer 
some  distance  along  the  bed  of  the  river.  At  the 
distance  of  four  miles  we  reach  the  AlojaHuente  >of 
the  Polvaderas,  where  we  perceive  formntieawi  ef 
Uacfc, basaltic  porphyry—- at  least  it  presents  walls  ill 
HHuiy  places  quite  perpendicular^  and  has  a  dkposi^ 
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tiim  ^  a^xCDlmiiiiar  firactuf^  notidBg  faowisTw  ap- 

pgmKdumg  to. the  r^nlarity   and    articulation  o{ 

biMMlltii;  we  here.asoand  the  table  height,  and  arrive 

MlbjQi^  Ftanon  Rajado,  the  shivered  rock.    The  for- 

JOatioBS-ifeiU  oontinne  of  blackish  rojck,  which  docs 

qqA  dacooipose  into  earth,  but  its  surfiEice  splits  off  in 

aiil^hir  Uocks»  some  of  which  are  of  common  size, 

ivliiie  others.are  in  small  fragments.   Vegetation  now 

•ImmeBrkmt  in  the  hills;  all  seems. wild  and  barren. 

One  of  the  blocks  that  have  been  hurled  from  above 

-Ilea  in  the  middle  of  this  level  flat:  whea  I  first  saw 

i^  Jtiwas  scmiewhat  of  a  quadrangular  form,  divided 

..bfriwo  vertical  fissures,  into  four  sections,  one  of 

.  wbieh.  has  since  become  inclined.    The  arrieros  have 

a:Jnarvellous  story  attached  to  it :  it  is  the  Fiedra 

dM  Inca,  the  Inea's  st(me,  upon  which  the  Emperor 

tttPeru,  in  his  trienioial  visits  to  Chile,  is  said  to 

have  performed  some  religious  ceremonies;  at  the 

period  'Of  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy  of  the 

Incas  this  stone  suddenly  became  shivered  by  super- 

jEMftwal  agency,  and  will  again  become  united  when 

the  empire. of  the  Incas  shall  be  restored. 

•  J^Ja  we  advance,  the  rocks  become  more  splintery.: 

lae.see  in  many  places  large  shelving  accumulations 

ofi  small:  anguter  fragments  from  the  surface  of  the 

Mdfi,  burying  the  base  of  the  mountain  sides ;  these 

shelvii]^  heaps  are  often  500  feet  in  height,  as  stee'p 

.akk'tfa^  fragments  can  lie  on  each  othexv' for  the 

.rockdees  not  decompose  into  fine  rarth;  the  sides 

of  the  hjlhi  being  therefore  no  longer  clothed  with 

ithe  spare. v^etation  hitherto  seen,  this  rugged  and 

coatraeted  vaUey  has  a  moreisottibre  and  baircai  apii 
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pearance  than  can  well  be  imagined:  proceeding  on 
we  pass  thesmall  brook  of  tiie  An^oyo  del  Penon, 
and  the  springs  of  the  Manantiales,  where  ^th6  taUe 
height  becomes  somewhat  contracted^  and  coTiered 
with  sharp  aagnlar  fragments,  which  iutve  &!!» 
from  the  impending  rocks.  We  iiow  appxwadi  the 
Paramillo  de  Juan  Pobre,  a  lateral  extension,  oi  tlie 
mountain  across  the  valley,  which  once  muat  hate 
presented  a  barrier  against  the  river,  wfaiek  in  pro- 
gress of  time  has  gradually  worked  £[>r  itself  a  nap- 
row  channel  on  the  southern  side  of  the  vallejl'^  where 
it  has  opened  a  fissure,  having  almost  perpimdiealar 
sides*  The  Paramillo  appears  to  be  composed  of  a 
kind  of  tn^  porphyry,  whose  surfaoe  decompose 
intonum^otts  shivery  fragments,  with  a  t^Mleiioy 
to  ^all  into  a  yellowish  ochrey  earth,  almost  de»titiile 
of  vegetaticm.  The  road  winds  up  its  easten  and 
nortiiem  sides  :  from  the  summit  we  have  a  view  of 
thesurrounding  lofty  andcra^^  pinnacles  wholly  bare 
of  soil:  the  scenery,  though  grand,  exhibits  in  nodegree 
those  magnificent  views  which,  from  the  deisaip^akm 
given  of  the  Cordillera,  we.are  given  to  expect.  All  die 
objedfi  which  nature  here  presents  to  us  aretoodoseto 
be  agreeaUe,  and  on  too  large  a  scale  to  suit  our  irisual 
fancy;  we  are  buried  in  the  depth  of  a  ravine,  wk&te 
seven  our  present  elevation  does  not  relieve  us  ftaai 
the  tedious  want  of  variety  in  the  impending  inanw 
crags  evoy  wh^re  surromiding  us :  we  look  in  van 
for  those  varied  outlines,  the  beautiful  perspectives, 
the  endless  retrocession  of  distant  objects — 'those 
charming  picturesque  views,  whidi  at  every  step 
4!all  foirth  our  admiration  in  the  Alpine  scenery  of 
Europe.     A  general  gloom   pervades   the   whole; 
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there  is,  in  jEme,  nothing  dther  to  strike  the  f ancjr^ 
or  to  ezdte  any  of  those  pleasurable  associations  of 
the  romantic  and  the  beautiful,  which  alone  can 
vend^  stupendous  mountain  scenery  agreeable. 
-  The  altitude  of  the  highest  point  of  the  road  over 
ihe  Paramillo,  according  to  barometrical  admeasure- 
ment,  is  7888  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  508 
feet  above  the  western  foot  of  the  hilL  The  descent 
firom  the  Paramillo  winds  down  ihe  western  side, 
where  in  many  places  it  is  both  steep  and  stony ;  it 
leadft  down  to  the  river  bed :  some  barometrical 
observations  made  here  indicated  the  height  of  this 
place  to  be  7380  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Passing  along  the  river  bed,  the  distance  of  a  mite^ 
we  perceive,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  the 
iRio  Blanco,  which  derives  its  source  from  the  open<^ 
ing  here  seen,  tending  laterally  into  the  mountain 
range.  At  the  distance  of  another  mile,  we  reach 
the  Ladera  de  las  Vacas,  which  is  the  third  Passo 
de  Peligro,  constituting  the  ascent  from  the  river 
bed  to  the  table  height :  it  is  short,  but  its  ascent  at 
the  beginning  is  very  steep,  and  with  proper  caution 
is  no  way  dnngerous :  the  river  sets  with  great  foro^ 
against  its  base,  and  here  last  year  two  or  three 
loaded  mules  were  lost  in  coming  from  Chile,  arising 
entirely  from  the  carelessness  of  the  arrieros  in  not 
having  previously  examined  the  pack  saddles;  the 
ateepness  of  the  descent  and  the  ruggedness  of  the 
road  caused  the  loads  to  shift,  and  falling  on  the 
shelving  side  overpowered  the  mules  and  carried 
them  down  to  the  river.  The  rider  however  has 
little  to  fear;  the  road  is  more  than  sufficiently  wide, 
and  his  mule  too  sure-footed  to  excite  the  least  cause 
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of  alaitn.  The  table  height  for  the  next  six  miles  is 
gener^y  vety  browkd  and  levfel,  except  at  ceitalu  in- 
tervals, where  it  is  nftrroMTfed  by  encroach'thents 
of  the  river,  and  rendered  undulating  and  stotojr  by 
the  action  of  the  rains :  these  places  are  called  the 
•Laderillas,  and  from  which  we  perceivie  therivi^r 
iiiimediaitely'  below  us :  the  opposite  bank  is  likewidie 
much  nearer  thbn  we  have  hitherto  witnesi^' it,'  aJAd 
it  is  remai^ble  that  its  sides  are  perpendietlEtf  for 
a  depth  of  800  feet,  although  it  appears  fofnied 
iwUolly  i[^  fine  alluvial  detritus.  '  We  now  al^Ve  at 
the  river  Las  Vacas,  which  in  the  height  of  the 
summer  flood  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  ford,'  but 
during  the  grtsater  part  of  the  year  it  is  "ca-bfised 
without  difficulty:  in  the  end  of  December " it  is 
necessary  to  seek  the  fording  place  a  mil^'^up  iti^ 
stream,'  but  this  can  only  be  effected  by  stumotmtii^ 
ihe  height  of  an  angular  point  in  the  mountain,'  aiid 
descending  by  a  very  steep  and  difficultly  accessible 
path.  This  stream,  which  is  one  of  the  many 
auxiliary  sources  of  the  Mendo^a  river,  owes '  its 
origin  to  a  lengthened  series  of  ravines,  leading  up 
to  the  central  ridge  of  the  Cordillera  towards  the 
northward:  quitting  the  lateral  mountain  rainge,  it 
has  cut  an  almost  perpendicular  channel  across  the 
table  height,  and  thus  unites  with  the  main  str^im. 
The.  usual  place  of  fording  is  therefore  not  £eu*~  above 
this'^^poiiri;  Jof  junction.  The  descent  to  the  riv^r  bed 
is  sufficiently  easy.  Having  crossed  the  river,  we 
aaoend  the  opposite  bank  to  pass  again  along  the  table 
height.  The  formations  hereabouts  consist  of  sienitic 
as4  basaltic  porphyries ;  we  see  In  some  plates  for- 
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m^tioqs  Qf  dark  breccia^  where  small  rounded  pebbles 
of.quaitj;  are. united  by  a  black  ferruginous  argiUad* 
ovsjgad, siliceous  cement  easy  of  separation.  We 
8|[^rtly .  arrive  .  gpporite  th^  valley  of  Tupuogato, 
which  affords  almost  the  only  striking  view  on.  the 
efi§it/ism,  iSide.  of  this  part  pf  the*  Cwdilteifa :  this 
vi^ley  opens  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  it^is 
Jffwh ,  broader  than  that  we  have  passed  through, 
an4  much  longer,  its  termination  bdng  closed  by  the 
Q^ehrated  peak  of  Tupungato,  said  to  be  the  highest 
point  of.  the  Chileno  .Andes. .  From  this  place 
Tupiingato  appears  as  a  lofty  peak,  rising  in  a  coni*- 
^:fonii  above  the  receding  points,  which  branch 
firom  th^  main  chain,  and  thpugh  situated  in  thd 
central  ridg^,  seems  as  if  it  were  an  insulated  moim- 
tfifi.  This  peak  is  said  by  many  to  be  higher  than 
tl^  celebrated  Chimborazo  in  Quito,  which  is  21^i500 
flpert  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  this  cannot  be 
tnie,  as  it  does  not  attain  the  limit  of  perpetual  eox^ 
g^tion,  which  in  this  latitude  is  about  the  height 
o|t  15,000  feet  Although  from  Jime  .to  December 
it  is  either  wholly  or  partially  covered  with  snow,  I 
ha^e  seen  it  in  the  month  of  May  wholly  bare,  when 
o^y  a  few  days  before  there  had  been  .heavy  falte  of 
sn9.w  on  the.Cumbre,  or  central  ridge.  So  early  «s 
the  month  of  J^oyember,  in  1819»  congelation  had 
in  ^ceat  measure  disappeared  from  its  surfiice,  and 
tibal^  pnn^pally  from  about  its  summit.  In  JaHaary^ 
182S,,owing  to  the  unusual  Bto^miad  the  preceding 
wi^j^ter,  this  mountain  was  still  nearly  covered  with 
snQw;  I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  Tupung^to 
cannot. ajttain  a  higher  level  than  that  assigned  to  tlie 
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limit  of  perpetual  congelation,  though  from  the 
known  height  of  the  Combre,  and  its  supposed  ele- 
vation above  the  central  ridge,  I  am  disposed  to 
conclude  that  its  actual  elevation  cannot  be  very  hr 
short  of  15,000  feet. 

Upon  the  table  height  upon  which  the  road  cmi* 
tinues  to  lead,  we  pass  by  some  more  of  the  same 
kind  of  stone  enclosures  seen  at  Tambillito— -theiit 
construction  is  precisely  similar. 

We  shortly  after  descend  to  the  river  bed  to  roond 
a  point  projecting  into  it, « called  the  Punta  de  hA 
Vacas,  and  again  ascend  the  table  height.     From 
the  Punta  de  las  Vacas  three  vallies  diverge  in  dif* 
ferent  directions :  that  of  Las  Cuevas,  into  which  we 
now  enter,  assumes  a  WN W  course ;  that  of  Las 
Vacas^  which  we  have  just  traversed,  follows  fremi 
Picheuta  a  SW  course ;  while  that  of  Tupangato 
runs  due  south :  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  latter 
valley  is  likewise  a  similar  elevated  table  height 
through  which  the  river  Tupungato  has  cut  itself  a 
deep  channel.     This  river  brings  down  more  water 
than  the  Rio  de  las  Cuetas,  and  the  two  streams, 
where  united,  form  the  river  which  flows  to  Men- 
doza.     The  valley  of  Las  Cuevas,  which  we  now 
enter,  is  much  broader  and  straighter  than  the  one 
we  have  passed ;  it  has  in  like  manner  a  similar 
table  height:  we  still  continue  to  pass  along  the 
northern  side,  for  the  river  has  all  along  a  disposi* 
tion  to  flow  on  its  southern  side.     At  the  distance 
of  about  six  miles  beyond  the  Punta  de  las  Vacas 
we  observe,  as  we  approach  the  river,  the  Casucha 
de  las  Vacas,  situated  on  a  small  height  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.     There  are  several  of  these 
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casuchas  on  the  road,  and  the  description  of  one  will 
Suffice  for  the  whole,  since  they  are  all  alike  in  size 
and  structure. 

The  casucha  is  a  small  building  of  burnt  bricks»  held 
together  with  lime  mortar,  a  mode  of  structure  some- 
Uribud;  remarkable  in  a  country  where  the  best  houses 
are  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  cemented  together 
bjr.  mud :  it  consists  of  one  single  room,  whose  flow 
is  raised  upon  a  solid  foundation  ten  feet  aboYe  the 
ground,  the  ascent  to  it  being  effected  by  steps  of 
brick  and  mortar :  the  siee  of  the  room  within  is 
Sourteen  feet  by  twelve  feet,  and  its  height  is  twdve 
fiBet ;  the  floor,  the  walls,  and  the  roof  are  of  the 
aame  materials,  the  latter  being  an  arch  corered 
0¥er,  so  as  to  form  on  the  exterior  two  inclined 
j^nes,  like  a  ridged  roof, — ^no  great  body  of  snow 
can  lie  upon  it.  Formerly  every  casucha  was  sup^ 
plied  with  a  wooden  door,  but  immediately  upon 
the  first  removal  of  the  Spanish  authority  in  Chile 
ttieee  us^td  edifices  were  n^lected,  the  first  blow 
being  givei^  by  the  small  piquets  of  patriot  isoldiers 
stationed  along  this  pass,  who,  rather  than  give  them-^ 
selves  the  trouble  of  foraging  for  Inrushwood,  wan- 
tonly consumed  not  only  the  doors  and  the  door- 
frames, but  the  lintels ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
brick-work,  loosened  in  removing  the  wood-work,  is 
going  rapidly  to  decay.  In  lien  of  windows,  two  or 
three  narrow  loopholes  were  left  in  the  walls.  The 
interior  of  these  plaeeis  presents  a  v^y  mis^able 
appearance ;  independently  of  their  decajring  condi- 
tion, they  are  blackened  with  smoke,  bedaub^  with 
filth,  and  dirty  to  an  extreme :  no  traveller  will  ever 
put  his  foot  into  them,  while  better  accommodations 
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are  found  in  the  c^en  air ;  bat  in  tliedepdi  of  winter, 
in  inclement  weather,  with  the  ground  ot^vered-wilh 
snow,  these  places  of  shelter  are  of  greiat  Mili^. 
The  casuchais  w^  construd;ed  bjr  Don  AttAromo 
O'Higgins,  when  President  of  €!hile.    In  hiv^tiiiie 
these  honses  were  stored  with:  rq^olw  ^jfptiiia^HBi 
charqui^*  land  other  drjr  food,  wMch^  tdgetiter  wUh 
charcoal,  were  preserred  in  lodcers  and  caMsi  "die 
traveller,  on  obtaining  a  proper  lieenee^  ^waa^  far* 
nished  with  the  key  of  these  stores,  which  he  mad 
according  to  his  necessities.     Before  the  ereMJon  lof 
these  casuchas,  many  couriers  and  travellers  ftll  •»- 
crifices  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  in  attenqit- 
ing  the  passage  of  the  C!ordillera ;    for  the  mum 
storms,  or  temporales,  as  they  are  called^  set  in  so 
suddenly,  and  faJl  so  thickly,  that  every  object  ia 
hidden,  and  the  traveller,  even  now,  is  somatiinai 
lost  in  passing  from  one  casucha  to   another^  al- 
though in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains  they  are 
no  more  than  three  or  four  miles  apart      These 
instances  are  very  rare,  as  no  one  of  common  pru- 
dence would  attempt  to  move  so  long  as  ck>uds  are 
visible ;  and  it  is  not  unfirequeiit  in  mid  winter  for  a 
traveller  to  be  detained  a  week  or  a  fortnight  in  one 
casucha,  awaiting  an  interval  of  fine  weather  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  next.     The  snow,  on  its  first  fiiBiag,  is 
always  too  soft  to  bedr  the  weight  of  the  traveUer.   I 
should  here  observe,  dming  the  winter  the  joumj 
can  only  be  performed  on  foot.     The  influenee  of  tlw 
sun,  however,  in  a  day  or  two,  melts  a  portion  of  the 
surface,  which  is  absorbed,  and  being  again  firaaen 
at  night,  soon  hardens  the  snow,  and  it  beo(»nes 
verted  into  a  solid  mass  resembling  a  glacier.  ' 
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^»:^lVbQUt  a  league  onward,  not  far  from  the  Estero 
4aSauta,  Mariat  I  measured  the  height  of  the  table 
fl|i(.;  at  fbout  fifty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river  it 
vm  7>998  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The 
TOftijjrtaip«f  which  bound  the  valley  are  of  considerable 
tfught;  they  decompose  readily  into  fine  earth,  so  that 
fJMr  sides  become  aecessible,exoept  in  those  rockypin- 
nudes  which. form  their  pointed  sunqnits.   They  ap- 
I>eav  to  be  OMnposed  of  sienite  porphyries,  sometimes 
qf  a  loose  granular  breccia,  approaching  perhaps  to 
the  state  of  day  porphyry,  being  in  some  instances 
vevy  coarse,  at  others  very    fine,  with  a  cement 
ofidtek  ferruginous  earth,  enclosing  small  rounded 
angular  quartz  pebbles.   The  soil  upon  the  surface  of 
tbe  valley  is  a  fine  red  earth :  upon  the  neighbouring 
hills  are  many  herds  of  guanacos,  which  are  here- 
llbouts  hunted  principally  for  their  skins ;  the  most 
fitvorable  spot  is  near  the  Porrales  de  Pavo,  about 
seven  miles  beyond  the   Casucha   de   las  Vachas, 
where,    on  the  summit  of   the  hill    bounding  the 
sottthem  side  of  the  valley  there  is  a  large  natural 
enclosure,  encircled  by  numerous  lofty  pinnacles  of 
aienite  porphyry,  which  are  inaccessible  even  to  gua- 
Baeos,  excepting  at  one  spot,  used  as  the  entrance 
to  the  enclosure.       A  pack   of  dogs  is   brought 
for  this  purpose  by  huntsmen,  who  are  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  who,  on  descrying  a  herd  of  guanacos, 
endeavour  to  hem  them  in,  and  prevent  their  escape. 
Qn.  giving  a  particular  yell,  the  dogs  set  off  in  pur- 
suit, and  the  hunters  move  round  on  different,  points, 
so  as  to  cut  off  their  retreat :  they  generally  endea^ 
voiur  to  chace  them  into  some  corner,  whence  they 
cannot  escape ;  such,  for  instance  as  the  Porrales  de 

VOL.  I.  X 
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Pavo  before-mentioned,  where  they  are  easily  cai^^ 
by  the  lasso :  the  flesh  of  the  guanaco  is  swoet  ani 
well-tasted,  but  the  skins  only  are  sought  afler^'  A0 
bodies  are^given  to  the  dogs.  ?' ' 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  Porrales  de  P^Vt^'  €B 
the  same  side  of  the  valley,  is  seen  through  a  iMMk 
in  the  mountain  side  a  remarkable  point  in  ihe  de- 
vation  of  the  mountain  range,  appearing  like  a  tast 
castle,  somewhat  of  a  square  form,  flanked  atrepeated 
intervals  with  numerous  buttresses  and  towdrs^  con- 
nected with  regular  embattlements :  the  walls  4af  the 
fortification  seem  400  feet  perpendicular,  having  a 
front  1,000  feet  in  length,  and  is  connected  with  a 
series  of  fortified  lines  and  ramparts  extending  east- 
ward  500    feet>   where   they    are  terminated    by 
another  square  castle  of  smaller  size,  but  no  kss  ap- 
parently a  regular  work ;  other  lines  teind  fai^ther, 
till  the  perspective  is  hidden  by  the  confined  bpenuig 
which  displays  the  enchantment.      This  fairy-like 
Castle  is  placed  on  an  eminence  of  about  1^500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valley.     The  rock  is  evidently 
marked  by  faint  horizontal  lines,  of  different  shades 
of  colors,  indicating  a  stratified  formation,  but  it  has 
a  tendency  to  split,  and  divide  itself  by  long  v^- 
tical  fractures,  giving  it  more  the  semblance  of  a 
basaltic  formation ;  probably  it  may  be  a  basaltic 
porphyry,     t  wished  to  have  ascended  the  hill,  to 
examine  its  structure  more  closely,  but  to  my  regret 
I  was  obliged  to  hurry  forward  on  every  bocasion  on 
passing  the  Cordillera,  without  having  leisure  to 
move  out  of  the  direct  track  of  the  mules.  - 1  may 
here  claim  for  myself  the  indulgence  of  a  teW  re- 
marks.   Never  having  Either  travelled  in  mduntaiii- 
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ous  countries,   or  had  opportunities  for  gathering 
.  practical  information  relative  to  mountain  formations 
otherwise  than  from  books,  I  may  be  excused  if  the 
views  which  I  have  given  of  the  structure  of  the 
Cordillera  do  not  prove  correct;    an  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  geognosy  can  only  be  derived 
from  actual  observations  of  mountain  formations. 
It  would  be  unpardonable  were  I  to  mislead  others 
by  pretending  to  a  full  acquaintance  on  subjects  of 
which  I  have  no  more  than  a  general  knowledge : 
my  object  in  making  these  observations  was  partly 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  and  in  no  small  measure  to 
divert  ray  attention  from  those  gloomy  reflexions, 
which,  while  travelling  alone,  pressed  upon  my  mind 
fai  pofldering  over  the  circumstance  connected  With 
ray  residence  in  South  America :  considering,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  is  known  in  Europe  relative  to 
the  geological  structure  of  this  part  of  the  Cordil- 
lera, it  struck  me  that  I  should  be  backward  in  duty 
were  I  to  withhold  these  remarks,  merely  because  an 
uncertainty  may  hang  over  my  mind  as  to  their 
being  scientifically  correct.     I  therefore  present  them 
as  they  are,  with  all  their  imperfections,  trusting  to 
a  due  share  of  indulgenJbe,  in  the  event  of  erring  ia 
my  geological  definitions. 

>  This  castellated  rock  is  called  £1  Cerro  de  los 
Penitentes.  Proceeding  onwards  half  a  league,  -  we 
pass^by  the  second  casucha,  Los  Puxiod,  and,  at  a 
farther  distance  of  two  miles^  tve  reach  the  eele- 
limited  Inca's  bridge.  La  Puente  del  Inca.  I  ought  to 
Imve  obis^erved  that  for  the  last  three  or  four  leagues 
tiie-bed  of  the  vulley  is  a  calcareous  and  gypseous 
tufa^  more  or  less  mixed  with  earthy  matter :  thl6 
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kind  of  material  forms  the  bed  of  the  valley  to  nearly 
its  whole  length.  It  will  be  easy  to  ccmceive  thafc 
hot  mineral  springs  flowing  through  thid  kind  of  clei- 
position  would  form  large  excavations :  thfough  siidi' 
an  excavation  it  has  happened  that  the  river  Las 
Cuevas  has  forced  its  way,  leaving  a  large  natural 
arch  over  the  stream,  called  the  Inca's  Bridge.  Tlie 
river  previously  takes  an  easterly  course ;  ihen,  ton^ 
ing  suddenly  to  the  southward,  runs  in  this  directiaft 
about  fifty  yards,  when  it  passes  under  the  bridge^ 
which  it  has  no  sooner  cleared  than  it  resumes  once 
more  its  course  to  the  eastward.  The  river  is  here 
considerably  contracted  by  the  rocky  concretions 
which  form  the  abutments.  The  bridge  consists  of 
a  single  arch,  of  a  tolerably  regular  elliptic  curvature; 
its  span  is  seventy-five  feet,  springing  from  tlie 
massive  concretions  before-mentioned,  from  whidi 
issue  hot  springs  of  mineral  water.  The  height  of 
the  top  of  the  bridge  above  the  river  is  150  feet,  its 
breadth  being  ninety-five  feet ;  the  thickness  of  the 
arch  at  the  crown  is  about  twelve  feet,  the  whole 
being  stratified,  for  we  see  it  formed  of  distinct 
layers,  or  beds  of  gypseous  tuffa,  varying  in  thickness 
from  one  to  twelve  inches,  and  exhibiting  down  to 
its  base  a  section  of  the  deposit  that  fills  the 
bed  of  the  valley.  The  under  surface  of  the  arch  • 
is  beset  with  innumerable  long  botroydal  concretiom^ 
from  which  the  mineral  springs  are  perpetoaUf 
dripping,  leaving  white  icicle-like  crystals  of  safiito 
matter,  which  are  collected  by  the  muleteem^  ' 
and  carried  to  M endoza,  for  medicinal  purposes.  . 
The  hot  springs  are  remarkable ;  one  in  partJeolar 
rises  out  of  a  sharp  conical  rock  of  concrete  matttt. 
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situated  on  the  marginal  bank  at  the  angle  of  the 
river:  it  is  about  forty  feet  above  the  river,  its 
pointed  apex  being  terminated  by  a  little  bason,  about 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  foot  in  depth,  out  of 
the  bottom  of  which  the  hot  spring  continually  rises, 
and  flows  over  the  conical  sides.  Another  spring 
rises  out  of  a  solid  rock  nearer  to  the  foot  of  the 
bridge;  three  other  springs  issue  from  the  same 
level  out  of  the  same  rocky  abutment,  but  beneath 
the  spring  of  the  arch.  The  water  flows  from  im- 
perceptible fissures,  in  the  bottom  of  little  pools, 
about  four  feet  in  diameter,  the  surplus  water  flowing 
over  the  brim,  and  dripping  down  the  massive  con- 
cretionary abutments,  upon  singularly  formed  round- 
ed blocks  of  the  substructure,  which  have,  from  this 
incessant  action  acquired  a  rounded  form  and  a 
party-coloured  hue  :  these  curious  masses  of  rock 
have  become  undermined  by  the  summer  inundations 
of  the  river,  which,  on  its  fall,  appears  as  if  they 
hung  without  support,  their  margins  being  beset 
with  a  row  of  icicular  concretions  formed  by  the 
dripping  of  the  mineral  water  that  flows  over  these 
masses,  in  a  very  thinly  expanded  sheet. 

The  waters  of  the  several  springs  resemble  each 
other ;  they  are  strongly  saline  and  chalybeate,  void 
of  smell ;  and  though  seeming  to  issue  in  a  boiling 
state,  do  not  possess  a  higher  temperature  than  96% 
the  appearance  of  boiling  being  caused  by  the  rapid 
disingagement  of  air  from  the  bottom  of  the  basin 
whence  the  water  proceeds  :  the  air  thus  extricated 
has  no  smell,  has  no  efiect  on  metals,  and  is,  I 
imagine,  simply  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  had  always 
been  my  intention  to  examine  the  saline  icicular  con- 
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cretions,  tjie  rocky  stjructure,  and  the  ochreous  de» 
posite,  but  I  aubsequently  lost  all  my  speciineBS.  I 
much  regretted  this  loss,  as  there  were  several  points 
o^  which  I  was  anxious  to  satisfy  my  icruriwity; 
among  th^se  I  may  inention  t}he  following.cijrcrum- 
stances  :  a  friend  of  nune,  an  intelligent  surgeon^im 
hiti  return  to  Chile  from  Mendoza,  over  the  Cor- 
dillera, brought  a  number  of  rounded  stones  he  had 
collected  about  the  springs  of  the  Inca's  bridge,  as 
well  as  at  some  distance  from  them  ;  th^se,  lie  8iip-» 
posed,  were  Bezoar  stones,  voided  by  the  guanacos, 
tha^  frequently  come  down  from^  the  mountains  to 
drink  the  mineral  water,  which,  he  conjectured,  must 
act  upon  them  as  an  emetic.  He  therefore,  drank 
some  of  the  water,  which  produced  those  effects  on 
him.  The  fact  appears  coufirmed  by  the  eireum-' 
stance  of  these  stones  having  been  no  where  else  difih 
covered  in  the  Cordillera,  except  at  this  place,  and 
that  it  is  known  only  to  a  few  native  arriero9,  who 
have  kept  the  secret  to  profit  by  the  sgje  of  the  cal- 
culi which  they  carry  to  Mendoza  and  Aconcagua. 
These  stones  are  sought  after  by  many,  who  believe 
that,  having  been  placed  before  the  sacred  altars,  they 
become  possessed  of  wonderful  curative  powers,  in 
which  respect  they  resemble  the  famed  Bezoar  stones 
of  the  East,  which,  even  to  the  present  day,  are 
highly  prized  for  their  alexipharmic  virtues.  The 
calculi  my  friend  brought  with  him  varied  in  size 
from  that  of  a  cherry  to  a  ball  of  ^^Wo  inches  in  di- 
ameter; externally  they  were  somewhat  globular, 
slightly  flattened,  or  compressed  in  places,  of  an 
ochreous  colour,  having  a  smooth  and  very  fine 
grained  surface,  and  soft  enough  to  be  scratched  with 
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a  knife :  internally  they  appeared  composed  of  dis* 
tinct  laminar  concretions,  which  are  very  difficult  to 
separate.  I  sawed  one  through  the  middle;  its 
section  was  similar  to  other  Bezoar  stones  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen ;  like  them  the  conditions  appear 
formed  upon  a  blackish  nucleus  of  extraneous  matter, 
the  first  lamellae  are  thin  and  scaly,  the  others  in-* 
crease  in  thickness  as  they  attain  a  larger  diameter ; 
they  are  tdo  of  various  colours,  so  that  the  section  of 
the  stone  presents  an  onyx-like  configuration,  the 
omcentric  shades  being  of  various  intermediate  tints, 
between  white  and  ochreous  brown :  some  of  the 
layers  are  compact,  and  of  a  crystalline  texture, 
while  others  are  dull  and  porous.  The  calculi 
are  composed  apparently  of  carbonated  lime,  for 
they  strongly  effervesce  in  dilute  common  sulphuric 
add,  and  I  regret  having  no  other  acid  at  hand  for 
a  more  minute  examination.     Their  specific  gravity 

18  2*47. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  emetic  pro- 
perty of  these  mineral  springs,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  in  my  house  at  Concon  a  sample  of  the 
water  given  to  me  two  years  and  a-half  before  for 
examination,  but  which  for  want  of  leisure  had  not 
been  done.  *  I  therefore  now  subjected  it  to  the 
trial  of  a  few  reagents,  from  which  I  concluded  that 
it  contained  an  alcaline  muriate  (muriate  of  soda) 
^ixed  probably  with  a  small  *  portion  of  muriate  of 

*  Tlie  following  were  the  eflfects  on  subjecting  the  water  to . 
these  experiments : 

Alcaline  hydrosulphuret  ....   no  change. 

Prusfliate  of  potash    none. 

Decoction  d  galls    ........    none. 
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lime,  and  alcaline  carbonate.  No  trace  of  metallic 
salt  appeared  to  explain  the  cause  of  its  emetic  pro- 
perties. 

The  geological  formation  between  Los  Paxios  and 
the  Inca's  bridge  is  coarse  pudding  stones,  and  coarse 
breccia  with  fine  black  breccia  ;  'sometimes 'the 
breccia  is  of  a  granular  structure  of  horhblend 
quartz. 

Sulphuric  acid a  few  bubbles  of  air  disengaged^ 

scarcely  perceptible. '         •' 

Nitrate  of  barytes ........  no  change. 

Acetate  of  lead white  miUdness. 

Nitrate  of  silver , . . . .  copious  white  precipitate. 

Oxalate  of  ammonia very  slightly  turbid. 

Ammonia no  change. 

Soda none. 

No  ochreous  deposit  was  found  in  the  sample^  after  standing  so 
long  a  period,  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  no  trace 
of  iron  should  appear,  consideriag  the  sediment  formed  on  its  first 
issuing  from  the  spring,  and  that  the  saline  concretions  formed 
upon  the  dripping  roof  of  the  arch>  as  well  as  the  calcareous  sta- 
lactites, become  tinged  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  by  exposure  to 
air.  It  is  no  less  singular  to  find  no  traces  of  sulphate  when  we 
consider  that  the  whole  bed  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  contain  such  vast  quantities  of  gypseous 
formations. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

'     MENDOZA  TO   SANTIAGO. 

Panmillo  de  las  Ciievw^— The  Cumbre,  or  liigliest  Paw  of  the 
Andes.-'Attenuation  of  the  Atmo6phere.^-Other  Passes. — Red 
and  green  Snow.— Valley  of  Calavera. — The  PortiUo. — Springs. 
— ^Salto  del  Soldado. — River  Colorado  and  Bridge. — Bridge  of 
Viscacha. — ^Valley  of  Aconcagua. — Town  of  Santa  Rosa. — 
Lasso  Bridge.— XhacabuGO. — Santiago. — Hints  to  Travellers. — 
Itinerary,  Mendoza  to  Santiaga — Barometrical  Tables. — Other 
Passes  over  the  Cordillera. — Pass  of  Dehusa. — Of  Los  Patos« — 
Of  the  Portillo.— Of  Planchon.— Of  Antuco.— Winter  Tra- 
velling.   

Not  far  from  the  Inca's  bridge  are  stone  pens, 
cdmilar  to  those  at  the  Tambillitos  and  heights  of 
the  Punta  de  las.  Vacas.     Half  a  mile  onwards  we 
pass  the  Rio  de  los  Horcones,  which,  like  the  river 
of  Las  Vacas,  constitutes,  in  the  summer  season, 
a  powerful    auxiliary    branch  of    the    Mendozino 
stream :  it  rises  from  an  opening  in  the  mountain 
chain  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley,  and  takes 
its  name  from  its  being  forked  near  its  exit  by  the 
union  of  two  main  branches,  the  many  sources  of 
which  are  derived  from  the  melting  of  snow  in  the 
-higher  ridges  of  the  Cordillera.     In  the  month  of 
December  or  beginning  of  January,  this  stream  is 
difficult  to  cross,  not  so  much  from  the  depth  as 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  which,  owing  to 
blocks  of  stone  that  impede  its  course,  is  thrown  into 
eddies  and  deep  holes :  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
is,  that  the  mule,  by  treading  on  a  rounded  stone. 
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may  slip  over  it,  and  be  plunged  suddenly  into  the 
eddy :  there  is  no  fear  for  the  animal ;  which,  though 
for  an  instant  it  may  be  borne  away  by  the  current, 
will  quickly  recover  itself.  The  mule  is  an  excellent 
swimmer ;  all  that  is  requigfite  in  such  case  is,  that 
ihe  rider  should  preserve  his  seat  and  maintain  ids 
presence  of  mind.  The  natives,  who  are  good  horse- 
men,'  nevter  entertain  the  least  apprehension ;  '.put  it 
happened  that  ah  EiiglisHmai},  ^ho  was  n  bad  horoe- 
man,  recently  arrived  fropi  Euirope^  and  who  paseed 
a  few  days  before  me,  lost  his  prei^ence  of  miiid;  and 
fell  successively  into  the  rivers  6f  Piichfeuia  and  ftpr- 
cones,  from  each  6f  which  he  was  extricated  by  the 
lasso:  the  peons,  on  such  occasions,  always  have 
their  lassos  prepared.  At  all  other  timed  of  the 
year,  these  rivers  may  be  crossed  without  the  least 
apprehension. 

Advancing  somewhat  more  to  die  westward,  on 
re-ascending  the  table  height,  we  have  a  fine  view  in 
the  opening  of,  the  valley  of  the  Horcones,  when  we 
see  some  very  extensive  and  somewhat  remarkable 
gypseous  formations,  curiously  stratified.  From  the 
Rio  de  los  Horcones  to  Las  Liiias,  two  miles  on- 
wards, the  whole  bed  of  the  valley  is  filled  with  a 
gjrpseousdeposite,  so  pure  thatquarries  wereformcrly 
worked  here  for  the  supply  of  Mendoza,  where  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gypsum  is  annually  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  wines  and  spirits.  Thie  moun- 
tain ranges  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  present  exten- 
sive formations  of  fine-grained  gypsum,  sometiitaes 
pure,  sometimes  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime,  gen^ 
rally  more  or  less  of  a  yellow  brown  or  reddish  hue, 
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in:  a^teiudye  atirata  .of  very  oonsiderahl^  inclination, 
sometimes  interrupied  by  fSpnnations  of  breccia* 
both  fine  and  eoarae,  the  fonner  resembling  a  dark 
brown  smidstone,  intermixed  with  atrata  of  jgorpenm 
and  pf  limeatone,  which  must  in  some  cases  be  quite 
pore^forw^  find  in  the  surface  of  the  valley  pure 
whke :  carbonate  of  lime,  which  splits  easily  into 
rhdmboifjbl  fragments,  wanting  only  a  little  more 
tianaparency  to  resemble  Iceland  spar.  The  greftter 
part  of  the  gjrpsum  hitherto  met  with  is  opaque, 
gnmi^^  colored,  veined,  or  spotted  with  varipus 
griiins  .of  darker  hue ;  but  as  we  now  advance  we 
find  on  the  table  flat  masses  of  fine  pellucid  gypsum, 
ealtily  sepamble  into  curving  lamellar  plates,  which 
probably  exists  in  regular  stratified  beds  between 
thai  layers  of  fine  breccia. 

At  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  Rio  do 
IfM  Horeones,  we  arrive  at  the  third  casucha,  del 
PiUramillo^  at  the  foot  of  which  mountain  it  is  si* 
tuated.  TThe  Paramillo  de  las  Cuevas  is  a  barrier 
stretched  across  the  valley,  formerly  connecting  the 
two  opposite  ridgea,  but  its  southern  side  has  been 
cut  through  by  the  river,  and  a  cleft  formed,  the 
aides  of  which  are  of  considerable  depth,  and  per- 
pendicular; our  progress  is  therefore  necessarily 
directed  across  the  height  of  the  barrier.  The  Paia*- 
9li))o  consists  of  a  very  coarse  greenstone  porphyry, 
or  rather  an  amygdaloid ;  sometimei^  it  approai^hea 
t|ie  structure  of  a  close  pudding  stone,  at  others  .on 
amygdidoid,  consisting  of  rounded  portions  of  greea^ 
stone  porphyry,  cemented  by  matter  of  similar  na- 
ture^ ;  in  some  cases  the  mass  is  completely  vesicular* 
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the  rounded  portions  having  disappeared.     The  road 
leadS'  in  a  zigzag  direction  up  its  side,  till,  on  reach- 
ing the  summit,  it  winds  round  the  heads  of  several 
broad  and  shallow  declivities,  which  slope  down  to- 
wards* the  edge  of  the  precipice,  overhanging  the 
steep  chasm  through  which  the  river  flows.     One  of 
these  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  it  forms  a  long 
oval  dyke,  or  bason,  of  considerable  depths  having 
rtmnd  it,  excepting  at  its  southern  end,  a  somewhat 
steep  parapet  or  ridge,  along  the  sloping  edge  of 
which  the  path  leads :  on  one  side  of  this  path  stands 
a  large  wooden  cross,  to  commemorate  the  loss  of  a 
courier,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  heavy  temporal 
which  overtook  him  in  the  depth  of  winter,  while 
crossing  over  this  Paramillo.    I  have  been  thus  par- 
ticular in  describing  the  nature  of  this  barrier,  since 
k' has  been  asserted  by  a  late  traveller  that  there 
extets  here  the  crater  of  a  volcano.     I  visited  all  the 
eminences  in  the  bed  of  the  valley  in  search  of  the 
described  crater,  the  nearest  resemblance  to  which  is 
the  long  oval  dyke  before-mentioned,  but  about  no 
part  of  the  valley  could  I  discover  any  traces  of  vol- 
canic formation  :  in  some  places  the  blackish  green- 
stone porphyry  presents  a  hue  similar  to  stone  which 
has  been  exposed  to  a  strong  fire;  butthis  is  no 
other    than    the   same  weather-beaten  appearance 
which  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  extensive  greenr 
stone  porphyry  rocks  assume:    the  appearance  of 
these  stones  might  induce  an  uninformed  person  to 
suppose  that  they  had  been  exposed  to  semi-fiision, 
which  could  only  have  been  produced  by  a  neigh- 
bouring volcano,  an  error  into  which  he  might  be  led 
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by  the  accounts  of  the  natiyes,  m^o  believe  that  the 
whole  Cordillera  owes  its  origiit  to  tiiie  aclaoiit;of 
subterranean  firea. 

We  descend  on  tiie  western   side  of  the- .  Par 
ramiUo,  and  travel  some  dffitance  aloi^  a  plain,  and 
cross  the  Bio  de  las  Cuevas^  which  is  one*of .  the 
p^rindpal  sources  of  the  Mendozine  river,  here  a 
mere  rivulet.    At  a  short  distance  we  come  to  a  part 
of  the  valley  covered  with  immense  blocks  of  stone 
precipitated  from  the  impending  rocks :  these  seem 
of  a  formation  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Paramillo, 
only  that  the  rounded  masses  are  of  larger  size  and 
of  a  coarser  grain ;  the  hollow  spaces  more  frequent, 
approaching,  in  some  instances,  to  a  honejroomb  struc- 
ture, and  in  other  cases  very  large,  whence  the  name 
Las  Cuevas :  these  blocks  of  stone  bear  the  same 
dark  bronzy  weather-beaten  appearance  as  the  rocks 
of  the  Paranullo.     This  kind  of  rock  constitutes  the 
mass  of  the  mountains  which  form  the  valley :  it  is 
difficult  to   say  whether  the  rock  be  stratified  or 
not :  in  the  mass  it  certainly  is  in  beds  of  veiy  consi- 
derable thicknesses ;  but  these  again  seem  to  have  a 
disposition  to  decompose  or  splinter  in  three  different 
directions,  corresponding  to  three  axes  of  polarity, 
not  very  unlike  those  corresponding  to  the  primitive 
form  of  felspar ;  the  surface  of  the  rock  decomposes 
into  a  fine  red  earth,  but  some  parts  appear  to  resist 
longer  than  others  the  crumbling  operation  of  tini^ 
Here  are  ledges  or  shelves  of  rocks  protruding  firorti 
the  earthy  surface,  either  nearly  vertical  or  iocUndd 
in  the  direction  I  have  mentioned.     A  similar  fd^tit^* 
tion  exists  upon  the  summit  of  the  pass  of  the  Gam* 
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bre ;  an  instance  of  it  is  idso  to  be  seen  in  a  little 
emin^ee  in  the  c^tre  of  the  yalley  between  the  Pa- 
ramillo  and  the  Cuevas^  where  an  inclined  ledge  ttf 
the  rock  projecta,  and  this  has  also  been  supposed  by 
la  late  traveller  to  denote  that  it  must  h&ve  been  the 
effect  of  volcanic  operations.    At  this  place  is  the 
fourth  casucha  of  Las  Cuevas,  distant  from  thai  of 
the  Par^millo  four  miles.     The  height  of  the  Cuevas 
ii*  10,04f4>feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea*    We  can 
now  easily  diirtinguidi  the  winding  ascent  up  the 
fibde  of  the  CUmbre,  upon  lihe  southernmost  Hue  nf 
hills  that  hem  in.tlM&  valley  which  here  becomes;mudi 
narrower;  the  foot  of  the  ascent  is  a  jcnilexin  advanoe 
ix^  th&westwardl    i Beyond  tiiis  the;  upper  pact  of 
the  valtey  tuiss  totte  iiorth'-west^tandat  ao.vecf 
jgiteai  distance  :disap$)eats  amtong  the  nun»rou»  small 
ratmes  to  undulating  lamifications  rumung  ftom 
thd  lefideT' partSDf  .the  chain  lying  to  the  southwninl 
t^  the  Volcan  de ;  Acolicagua.     The  ascent  of  the 
Cuiiibre^  is  gradual,  but  long  and  tedious  :  this  mbUn* 
tain  is  covered  with  loose  reddish  earthy  mixed  with 
angular  fragments  of  stone  to  its.  very  summits     The 
road  leads  right  and  left  in  a  zigzag  direction^  so  as 
to  moderate  the  ascent,  and  enable  a  traveller  to 
reach  the  summit  on  the  back  of  his  mule:  all  the 
accounts  of  dangerous  ascent  and  of  predpices  whidi 
almost  every  traveller  has  given  of  .this  part.of  thd 
journey  are  untrue,  there  being  neither  predpicejio^ 
danger.     The  road  up  the  Cumbre  is  howlsver  labo^ 
iious  and  tedious,  owing  to  its  almost  endless  turnings, 
Which  make  ^the  road  travelled  over ^above. ten  tiknes 
alB  long  as  a^  straight  line  drawn  down  tha  indioed 
side  of  the  mountain.     After  exerting  a  due  share 
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of  patience,  the  traveller  finds  himself  at  length  on 
the  summit  d  the  Ciimlwe,  a  pert  of  the  hi^  main 
central  ridge  of  the  Cordillera,  and  llie  loftiest  point 
of  the  roid  between  Chile  and  Mendoea,  whidi  here 
attains  an  elevation  of  1,876  feet  above  the  Cuevas, 
or  11,990  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  readi-* 
ing  the  summit,  I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  failing 
to  meet  with  the  scenery  which  the  account  of  others 
had  led  me  to  imagine,  and  which  my  fancy  had  pic- 
tured; instead  of  an  expansive  view  of  receding 
mountain  tops,  lost,  on  the  one  hand,  in  an  infinite 
succession  of  distant  hill  and  valley,  and,  on  the 
4ther,  towering,  their  snow-clad  summits  to  <iie 
heavens,  the  view  is  confined  by  the  bare  rodcs  0f 
the  a^Jiieent  ridges :  it  is  indeed  no  small  disftiqpoitifr* 
mentlfo  find  ourselves  hemmed  in  a  deep^  basin^  of 
ragged  mountains,  which,  though  possessing  liitte 
inor#  comparative  elevation,  yet  £r<Nn  their  pttHt^ 
jmity  entirely  intercept  the  view  in  all  directions. 

When  I  first  crossed  the  Cordillera,  in  the  end  of 
May,  every  body  told  me  in  Mendoza  that  I  should 
mett  with  great  difficulties  in  climbing  the  Cumbre, 
it  being  known  that  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  occurs- 
red  during  my  unfortunate  detention  in  Villa  Vicen* 
do.  These  obstacles  were  depicted  in  such  fearful 
colors,  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  accomplish 
the  journey  on  foot,  under  the  belief  that  the  road 
oi  the  Cumbre  would  be  impassable  for  mules.  My 
surprise  may  be  ccmceived  in  finding  no  where  a 
single  particle  of  snow;  that  which  had  fallen  a 
fortnight  previously  had  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  heat  of  the  ground,  over  which  a  doud  had 
icarcely  hovered  for  many  monthi^,  and  undei^  Uie 
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immediate  influence  of  a  still  scorching  suil  On 
my  return  over  the  Cordillera,  towards  .the  end  of 
October,  1819t  I  was  surprised  at  the  small  quaatitf 
of  sndW  visible  on  the  summits :  that  which  ob- 
structed the  passes  was  confined  to  the  hollow  gul- 
lies, but  little  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
solar  rays,  and  more  sheltered  from  the  bleak  diyii^ 
winds  whichdailyblow  through  these  mountainpasses. 
On  my  return  to  Chile,  in  the  first  days  of  November, 
I  was  still  more  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  whidi 
the  snow  had  disappeared ;  it  was  now  in  a  state 
passable  for  large  troops  of  mules.  From  the  endof 
May  to  the  end  of  October  the  Cumbre  and  great 
part  of  the  vallies  leading  to  it  on  each  side  can 
only  be  passed  on  foot ;  and  although,  in  mo6t.4rean, 
this  may  be  held  as  a  general  rule,  it  ought  not  always 
to  be  depended  on,  for  in  other  seasons  it  happens 
that  the  Cordillera  closes  a  month  or  two  earlier,  and 
opens  as  much  later  :  thus  it  happened  last  year,  the 
Cordillera  being  impassable  on  horseback  in  April 
1824 ;  and  on  accomplishing  my  last  passage  over  it 
in  the  middle  of  the  following  January,  I  found  as 
much  snow  yet  remaining  as  was  observed  in  the 
end  of  October,  1819 ;  but  more  snow  fell  in  the 
past  severe  season  than  had  been  known  for  many 
years  before.  This  greater  accumulation  of  course 
occupied  a  longer  time  in  thawing  than  under  lisual 
circumstances ;  to  this  cause  also  is  attributable  the 
before-mentioned  difficulties  attending  the  fording  of 
the  rivers :  such  this  year  was  the  inundation  of  the 
river  Concon,  in  Chile,  on  the  margin  of  which  I  had 
resided  several  years,  that  it  was  unfordable  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  end  of  March,  although  I 
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had  never  before  known  it  to  be  impassable  for  more 
than  a  month  at  the  height  of  the  summer  solstice. 
'It  is  ifisiaal  for  the  arrieros  to  cross  the  Cumbre 
ekher  etiAy  in  the  morning,  or  towards  the  evening, 
in* order  to  avoid  the  bleak  drying  winds  which  be- 
tir^n  the  hours  of  ten  and  four  in  the  day  blow 
titMBB  the  main  ridge  with  furious  violence,  so  as 
r&tier  the  passage  very  unpleasant. 
'  ''Whoever  attempts  this  journey  will  be  frightened 
ItMi  accounts  of  the  difficulties  he  will  have  to  suffer 
ft6m  the  puna,  the  name  given  to  that  sensation  of 
shoirt  and  difficult  breathing  which  always  affects  us 
oil  ^ascending  into  rarefied  atmospheres.  It  is  the 
apiprehension  and  talk  of  every  person  who  has 
cfOssed  the  Cordillera,  who  will  tell  you  that  he 
had  escaped  the  so-much  dreaded  effects  only  by 
eating  plentifully  of  onions,  and  never  tasting  spirits 
on'  the  journey,  although  wine  is  considered  an  anti- 
d6te  to  the  puna.  These  precautions  are,  however, 
unnecessary,  as  but  few  persons  who  accomplish  the 
ascent  on  horseback  have  ever  felt  it,  excepting  those 
who  have  had  diseased  lungs ;  but  many  persons  who 
have  ascended  the  Cumbre  on  foot,  by  over-exerting 
themselves  to  keep  pace  with  the  mules,  have  expe- 
rienced this  sensation.  I  doubt  that  the  puna  is 
violently  felt  unless  brought  on  by  great  bodily  ex- 
ertion. I  have  walked  both  up  and  down  the  Cum- 
bre without  being  affected.  Neither  did  my  wife, 
nor  my  child,  when  an  infant  scarcely  six  months  old, 
with  the  thermometer  standing  at  thirty-five,  and 
ttaa  barometer  nineteen  inches  and  one-eighth,  expe- 
ri^ice  the  least  difficulty  in  breathing,  though  we 
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might  be  certain  that  in  an  infant  of  that  a^,  witb 
lui^  so  tender^  we  should  first  observe  the-  chao^ 
in  the  respiratory  functions,  were  it  alone  origidathig 
frond  too  rarefied  an  atmosphere.  I  menti^i  the6e 
facts  to  show  that  the  traveller  ought,  in  no  instance, 
to  place  too  much  reliance  upon  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  whidi»he 
will  hear  reiterated  from  all  quarters.  The  north- 
em  side  of  the  ascent  is,  as^  has  already  heea  men- 
tioned, covered  with  a  loose  red  soil,  but  in  mmf 
parts  of  the  mountain  side  are  shelves  of  roekefi 
inclined  or  vertical:  a  remarkable  instance  of  thiii 
is  seen  in  the  very  summit,  where  a  long  waU  oi 
rock  stands  up  several  feet  above  the  soil,  kregukirfy 
broken'  and  beset  with  pintiacles,  giving  it  Somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  ruined  chapel,  whence  the  name 
of  this  pass  of  La  Iglesia:  there  is  also  anotiier 
pass  up  an  adjoining  branch  of  the  ridge,  called  Me^ 
jico,  from  a  plant  growing  there,  a  variety  of  mutih 
sia.  The  rock  of  the  Iglesia  approaches  more  to 
the  regular  amygdaloid,  while,  in  other  parts  oi 
the  Gumbre,  the  porphyritic  greenstone  assumes  the 
appearance  of  the  smooth  and  even  texture  of  the 
green  color  of  the  porphyry  of  the  ancients. 

The  descent  of  the  southern  side  of  the  Cumtore  ki 
more  broken  into  gullies,  less  earthy,  and  mo^ 
stony :  owing  to  its  situation,  the  sun's  rays  ave  so 
much  inclined  upon  the  surface  of  the  snow  coUectefl 
here,  that  the  whole  face  of  this  side  remains  covered 
when  the  northern  side  is  completely  bare.  I  have 
noticed,  oti  the  several  occasions  that  I  have  crosacd 
the  Cumbre,  considerable  patches  of  red  snow;  I 
have  also  noticed,  though  in  rare  cases,  green  snow, 
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both  in  the  frigid  regions :  this  I  imdgine  is  the  first 
example  of  coloured  snows  being  found  in  latitudes 
so  low  as  thirty-^three  degrees.  About  half  a  mile 
from  the  summit  we  pass  by  the  Casucha  del  Cumbre, 
bidie  on  a  small  flat :  the  descent  is  very  tedious, 
attd  bk  mafty  places  very  steep ;  like  the  other  side, 
the  road  is  ^igmg,  but  less  regularly  so ;  some  of 
the  angular  turnings  are  very  abrupt  and  sharp,  so 
that  a  fearful  rider  will  experience  apprehension, 
but  no  real  danger  exists  :  the  best  way  is  to  give 
the  mule  his  head,  and  he  will  in  no  case  fs&l  to  step 
finnly  and  surely,  and  carry  his  rider  safely.  The 
general  course  of  the  ascent  up  the  Cumbre  on  the 
BOrthem  side  is  south,  while  that  down  the  opposite 
aide  is  W8W. 

On  nearly  reaching  the  bottom  the  course  is  south 
for  a  short  distance,  when  we  find  ourselves  at  the  en-* 
trance  of  a  vaUey  of  about  200  yards  wide,  present- 
ing a  level  plain,  hemmed  in  by  very  steep  hills ; 
in  this  plain  we  see  the  origin  of  the  Aconcagua 
rivisr,  Whidi  here  springs  from  the  different  gullies 
and  ravines  above  the  Cumbre.  We  pass  along  the 
^imrse  of  this  brook,  and  arrive  at  the  Casucha  de  la 
Calavera^  about  a  mile  ftom  the  entrance  of  the  val« 
ky,  and  four  miles  frmn  the  Casucha  del  Cumbre. 
Itt  height  by  barometrical  computation  is  9^450  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  2,470  feet  below  the 
summit  of  the  Cumbre.  The  rocks  which  skirt  this 
valley  are  of  greenstone  porphyries,  distinctly  stra- 
tified I  the  sides  are  lofty,  nearly  perpendicular,  bare, 
and  craggy  towards  their  summit.  The  road  contl'- 
nues  for  about  four  miles,  when  the  valley  spreads 
into  a  larger  {dain,  on  the  right  of  which  is  a  steep 
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recess,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  is  a  lake  of  considerable 
size.     At  a  little  distance  onward  we  arrive  on  the 
brink  of  a  rocky  barrier,  having  below  it  a  very  steep 
descent,  which  appears  to  intercept  our  progress,  but 
here  is  an  outlet  between  two  huge  masses  of  rock, 
having  just  room  enough  to  admit  a  loaded  mule  to 
pass.     It  is  hence  called  the  Portillo,  a  name  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  another  pass  in  the 
Cordillera,  to  the  southward  called  II  Paso  del  Por- 
tillo.    T^e  Laguna  del  Inca,  the  Inca's  Lake,  seen 
on  the  right  hand,  appears  to  be  about  four  miles  dis- 
tant, and  seems  placed  in  a  dyke  of  an  oval  form, 
said  to  be  a   league  in  length,  and  surrounded  in 
three-fourths  of  its  circumference  by  lofty  precipi- 
tous declivities,  which    tower  above  it  to  a   great 
height.     There  are  many  wonderful  tales  related  of 
this  lake,  one  of  which  is  that  it  is  unfathomable. 
The  road  down  the  Portillo  is  laborious ;  it  is  a  mere 
track  marked  by  the  footsteps  of  the  mules,  wind- 
ing down  the  surface  of  the  steep  declivity,  which  is 
covered  with  sharp  loose  fragments  of  rock.     Ar- 
riving at  the  bottom,  we  continue  to  descend  along  a 
ravine,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  small  raised  flat, 
on  this  is  built  the  Casucha  del  Juncalillo,  its  dis- 
tance from  the  summit  of  the  Portillo  being  a  mile 
and  a  half,  or  five  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Gala- 
vera.      The  height  of  the  Casucha  del   JuncaliUo 
above  the  sea,  according  to  my  barometrical  obser- 
vations, is  7,730  feet.    The  descent  hitherto  has  been 
very  rapid,  since,  from  the  summit  of  the  Cumbre, 
along   a    winding  track,  ten  miles   in  length,   we 
have   descended    4,190    feet.       The   rocks    consti- 
tuting this  lofty  circumvallating  hollow  now  quickly. 
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verge  into  syenite  porphyries,  still,  however,  par- 
taking greatly  of  the  character  of  greenstone  por- 
phyries. 

.  We  now  quickly  descend  into  an  apparently  very 
deep  basin,  and  our  progress  appears  to  be  stopped 
by  an  immense  barrier,  a  hill  of  very  great  eleva- 
tion, the  Cerro  Juncal,  which  rises  perhaps  4,000 
feet  above  the  base  of  the  river.  As  we  approach 
it,  we  perceive  two  vallies  of  considerable  extent, 
opening,  one  to  the  left,  the  other  to  the  right  of  the 
Juncal.  The  former  gives  rise  to  a  principal  tribu- 
tary arm  of  the  Aconcagua  river ;  it  descends  from 
the  numerous  ravines,  falling  into  this  long  valley, 
which  ramify  from  all  points  of  the  great  chain  of 
mountains,  branching  from  the  north-west  of  Tupun- 
gato.  The  Rio  del  Juncal  here  effects  a  junction 
with  the  other  branch  from  the  Cumbre,  which,  re- 
ceiving in  its  way  numerous  rivulets,  is  increased  to 
a  more  considerable  size  than  when  we  left  it  in-  the 
valley  of  the  Calavera.  Our  course  from  the  Portillo 
is  nearly  SW.  On  our  advance  towards  the  Juncal, 
we  observe,  amidst  the  craggy  precipices  of  this 
lofty  mountain,  the  first  indication  of  approaching 
verdure,  which  is  the  more  agreeable,  after  having 
travelled  so  many  days  through  ravines  where  the 
eye  has  become  wearied  with  the  monotonous  aspect 
of  slopes  entirely  barren,  and  of  crags  devoid  of  the 
least  vegetation ;  but  as  we  advance  into  this  valley 
our  delight  is  increased  on  perceiving  that  we  are 
entering  a  new  world :  at  every  step  the  climate  be- 
comes milder  and  more  genial,  the  winds  are  mode- 
rated, the  eye  delighted  with  verdure ;  for  we  see 
rich  shrubs  springing  up  not  only  on  the  banks  of 
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the  river,  Imt  on  the  soiountain  sides,  to  their  very 
summits.  The  pleasure  of  the  scene  is  heightened 
by  the  numberless  birds,  whose  notes  are  echoed  from 
side  to  side :  all  nature,  iiideed,  seems  (revivified,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  transition  is  effected  is 
boih  enchioiting  and  wonderful.  We  foUow  the 
course  of  the  river  till  we  reach  the  eighth  easudia, 
the  Ojo3  de  Agua,  where  are  two  buildings  dose  to 
ewh  other,  one  of  which  has  almost  fallen  to  daeay. 
On  the  ri^ht  haiid  is  a  large  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
sii^lH^ed  at  the  mouth  of  a  ravine,  on  one  side  of 
which  arise,  in  very  clear  pools,  a  number  of  springs, 
from  the  foot  of  a  very  deep  declivity  of  loose  stones 
piled  against  the  mountain  s^  to  a  oonsideraUe 
height :  these  springs  seems  to  flow  from  beaoeatJi 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  filtering  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stmiy  declivity ;  tihey  are  perpetual^  and, 
£rom  the  topography  <^  the  spot,  I  conclude  that 
they  derive  their  source  from  the  filtration,  through 
crevices  in  the  mountain,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
It)ca's  lake.  The  lake  is  constantly  supplied  from 
the  numerous  small  cataracts  and  streams  derived 
from  the  melting  snow  upon  the  encircling  moun- 
tains; and  as  there  is  no  apparent  outlet  for  the 
water,  little  doubt  can  exist  but  that  it  makes  its 
escape  through  the  springs  of  the  Ojos  de  Agua. 
^  We  now  ford. the  Rio  de  los  Ojos  de  Agua,  whidi 
ordinarily  is  im  insignificant  streamlet,  but,  owing  to 
the  unusual  accumulation  of  snows  this  year,  swelled 
unprecedently.  I  arrived  here  about  an  hour  before 
su&^set,  intending  to  proceed  a  few  leagues  farther 
before  concluding  the  day's  journey,  but  the  stream 
was  too  much  swelled  for  us  to  venture  across  with 
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our  tired  mules,  and  I  consequently  waited  liei*e  till 
the  following  morning  when  the  depth  of  the  river 
had  lowered  a  foot  and  a  half.  It  will  be  found 
generally*  advisable,  whenever  we  can  so  apportion 
our  day's  journey,  to  ford  the  rivers  early  in  the 
morning,  for  the  influence  of  the  sim  upon  the  snow 
during  the  day  time  causes  a  very  considerably  in- 
creased descent  of  water  in  the  evening.  The  flow 
is  checked  by  the  cooler  night,  and  decreases  con- 
siderably towards  the  morning.  The  distance  of  the 
Ojos  de  Agua  from  the  Juncalillo  is  three  leagues  and 
a  half. 

The  road  hence  to  the  Guardia,  which  is  about 
four  leagues  and  a  half  more  in  advance,  is  a  varied 
continuation  of  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery. 
The  river  has  a  gradual  but  rapid  fall  all  the  way ;  its 
course  is  interrupted  by  large  rocky  masses  which 
have  fallen  from  the  cliffs  above,  and  have  become 
rounded  by  the  continued  attrition  of  the  running 
stream  :  the  noise  of  the  torrent  dashing  over  these 
falls,  the  eddies,  and  foam  of  the  water,  add  greatly  to 
the  enlivening  scene.  -In  many  places  are  trees  of  con- 
dderable  size,  of  mayten,  quillay,  and  puemo,  whose 
rich  foliage,  interspersed  with  beautiful  shrubs,  cover 
the  valley  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river ;  the  hills,  to 
their  very  summits,  partake  of  the  general  verdure, 
and  even  the  crags  are  covered  with  lofty  clustefs 
of  the  cactus  peruvianus,  whose  branching  stems  rise 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  are 
beset  with  numerous  homy  spines,  long  enough  to 
be  used  among  the  natives  for  needles.  This 
cactus  is  here  covered  with  a  beautiful  parasite ;  the 
loranthus  aphyllus,  which  I  have  so  called  because 
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it  is  without  peduncle,  pedical,  or  leaves ;  its  rich 
crimson  flowers  are  closely  set  upon  the  lofty  cactus, 
so  as  to  cover  large  patches  of  its  stem,  the  green  of 
which,  contrasted  with  the  splendid  crimson  of  the 
parasite,  is  very  beautiful.  We  likewise  see  upon 
the  mountain  brows  the  magnificent  poiuretia  caeru- 
lea,  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  the  American 
agave  in  general  appearance  ;  it  is  peculiar,  I  believe, 
to  Chile;  its  flower  stem  rises  from  a  divergent 
thicket  of  prickly  leaves,  to  the  height  of  fifteen 
feet,  and  is  terminated  by  a  thyrse -like  cone  of  di- 
vergent spikes,  which  are  closely  beset  with  large 
beautiful  blue  flowers,  about  which  numerous  hum- 
ming birds  are  seen  fluttering  from  flower  to  flower, 
sucking  the  nectariferous  juices  there  secreted.  Here 
is  also  the  pourretia  coarctata,  furnished  with  a  large 
cone  of  rich  yellow  flowers,  upon  a  stalk  which 
often  rises  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet ;  this  plant, 
however,  is  more  common  nearer  the  coast,  the  blue 
variety  being  that  which  is  most  ordinary  in  the 
hilly  ranges. 

I  may  add,  generally,  that  the  trees  and  shubs  are 
all  evergreens,  infinite  in  variety,  rich  in  foliage, 
beautiful  in  flower,  and  mostly  peculiar  to  Chile; 
while  the  herbaceous  plants  and ,  flowers  are  rich, 
various,  beautiful,  and  novel ;  to  a  botanist,  no  treat 
can  be  greater  than  a  journey  through  the  Cordillera, 
in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February. 
I  found  here,  not  only  most  of  the  plants  seen  in  the 
lower  parts  of  Chile,  but  many  other  varieties,  quite 
novel,  and  peculiar  to  these  elevated  situations.  ^  I 
regretted  that  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  pursue  the 
journey  at  my  full  leisure.     This  valley  is  consider- 
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ably  narrower  than  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Cordillera :  we  have  not  the  same  broad  elevated 
table  flats,  but  our  course  is  always  near  the  river, 
^  and  the  road  incessantly  undulating :  on  our  ap- 
proach to  the  Guardia,  the  ravine  is  shut  in  on  both 
sides  by  rocks  of  syenite  porphyries,  whose  surface 
decomposes  into  a  rich  earth;    but  we  see  some 
craggy  places  nearly  perpendicular  to  a  vast  height, 
down  which  little  streamlets  of  water  dash  in  beauti- 
ful cascades  :  they  are  frequent,  but  occurring  only  in 
the  height  of  summer  from  the  melting  snow,  and 
though,  on  a  diminutive  scale,  yet  frequently  pre- 
senting themselves,  they  serve  to  increase  the  general 
interest.     Perhaps  the  effect  is  in  no  small  degree 
heightened  by  our  having  so  enchantingly  emerged 
from  the  bleak  sterile   vallies   in  which  we   have 
been  ingulphed  on  every  side  throughout  so  long 
a  journey.       In  the    midst    of  this   scenery    we 
arrive  at  the  Guardia  del  Risguardo,  where,  from 
the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  May,  is 
stationed  an  old  major  and  three  soldiers,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  and  sign  all  passports,  and  to 
overhaul  the  luggage  of  travellers :  this  is  done  to 
prevent  tbe  parage  of  goods  without  paying  the  re- 
quisite duty ;  here  also  a  toll  is  levied  of  two  reals 
on  every  loaded  mule.     There  .was  here  formerly  a 
building  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  casuchas  ;  it 
was  of  sun-burnt  bricks,  roofed  with  tiles,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  corridor.     When  I  passed,  six  years 
before,  the  place  was  then  falling  to  decay  for  want: 
of  care,  but  the  great  earthquake  of  1822  razed  it. 
to  the  ground ;  since  which  it  has  never  been  re- 
paired, but  the  guard  remains  under  a  miserable 
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fitidter  af  flushes  to  keep  off  tlie  scorcbing  heat  of  the 
son:  a  watl,  built  of  stones^  is  thrown  across  the 
valley  so  as  to  intercept  the  passage^  excepting  at  a 
door,  by  the  side  of  which  the  guard  is  stationed. 

The  height  of  the  gnardia  abere  the  level  of  the 
sea,  according  to  barometrical  observations,  is  5148 
feet.     Leaving  the  guardia  half  a  mile,  we  cross  the 
rivulet  of  that  name,  and  at  the  farther  distance  of 
seven  mfles  and  a  half,  we  ford  the  rivulet  of  Las 
QoiUflys :  advancing  still  three  miles,  we  arrive  at 
the  Punta  de  las  Quillays,  where  the  valley  is  in- 
tercepted by  the  Cerro  de  las  Gualtatas.     From  the 
Juncal  to  this  place,  the  valley,  though  somewhat 
tortuous,  inclines  to  the  SW ;  when  it  reaches  Las 
Gualtatas  it  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  NNW,  in 
which  direction  it  now  pursues  its  course.     At  the 
turn  of  the  angle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is 
a  large  opening  in  the  lofty  range,  down  the  nume- 
rous ravines  of  which   many  springs   issue   from 
several   ramifications,  and  constitute   the  river   of 
De  las  Gualtatas,  a  streamlet  which  owes  its  source 
more  to  the  springs  than  to  the  melting  of  the  snows : 
the  water  is  very  clear,  while  that  of  the  river  is 
turbid  and  red,  as  usually  happens  from  the  quantity 
of  suspended  earthy  matter  which  the  melting  snow 
brings  down  with  it      On  turning  the  angle  we 
^M;end  a  steep  path,  called  La  Ladera  de  las  Quillays, 
till  we  reach  a  tolerably  elevated  height  formed  by 
a  barrier  stretching  across  the  valley,  through  the 
middle  of  which  a  very  narrow  and  perpendicular 
fissure  has  been  cut  by  the  river,  to  the  depth  of  four 
or  five  hundred  feet. 

The  summit  level  is  called  the  Alto  del  Tuente, 
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and  the  cleft  itself  is  called  £1  Salto  del  Soldado,  the 
Soldier's  Leap,  from  a  tradition,  that  a  deserter  being 
followed,  jumped  over  the  rent,  and  thus  saved  him- 
self from  his  pursuers*  The  name  of  the  Alto  del 
Puente,  or  the  Height  of  the  Bridge,  implies  that 
diere  formerly  existed  a  bridge  over  the  deft ;  cer- 
taintly  it  is  a  spot  admirably  calculated  for  such  a 
gferaetufe.  We  soon  after  descend  from  the  height  of 
the  barrier  to  a  more  moderate  elevation,  at  a  spot 
two  miles  distant  from  the  Punta  de  las  Quillays, 
firom  which  we  have  an  admirable  view  of  the  Salto 
dd  Soldado,  and  the  road  of  the  Alto  del  Puenta, 
together  with  the  river  flowing  through  the  bottom 
at  the  deft.  The  prospect  is  closed  by  the  more 
distant  mountains  forming  the  ravine  of  Las  Gual- 
talas,  which  are  distinctly  stratified,  apparently 
Mmposed  of  syenitic  porphyries.  We  again  descend 
to  the  river  bed,  and  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
pass  a  rivulet,  beyond  which  we  reach  the  Ladera  de 
lo6  Papeles :  from  the  angular  turn  of  the  valley 
tibe  mountain  formations  gradually  verge  to  the  state 
of  felspar  porphyries,  which  have  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency to  split  into  fragments.  We  again  descend 
to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  then  mount  the  Ladera 
d6  hMs  Loros ;  here  the  porphyry  contains  so  great  a 
superabundance  of  felspar,  that  the  surface  decom- 
poses into  a  fine  white  earth:  the  decomposition  of 
the  felspar  seems  to  have  penetrated  a  long  way 
below  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  has  in  consequence 
beoome  sufficiently  soft  to  allow  the  parrots  to  make 
thehr  nests  in  the  mountain  sides,  which  are  not 
mere  holes,  but  little  tortuous  galleries,  many  feet  in 
lengtib.     The  valley  becomes  more  pleasing  as  we 
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advance,  and  we  continue  to  pass  through  much 
beautiful  underwood,  intwined  with  many  pretty 
creepers,  which  cover  the  bed  of  the  valley  till  we 
reach  the  river  Colorado.  This  river  brings  down 
a  considerable  body  of  water  from  the  many  rami- 
fications of  the  mountainous  ranges  lying  to  the 
southward  of  the  Volcan  de  Aconcagua,  a  peak 
which,  like  Tupungato,  rears  its  head  on  the  main 
central  chaiti  of  the  Andes,  about  as  far  to  the  north* 
ward  of  the  Cumbre  as  the  latter  is  to  the  south- 
ward. This  stream  is  more  rapid,  and  deeper  than 
the  river  we  have  passed.  The  two  rivers  are 
united  here,  and  form  in  summer  time,  a  river  of 
considerable  size,  which  flows  through  the  valley:  of 
Aconcagua ;  whence,  after  running  in  a  very  tor- 
tuous course  through  a  series  of  broad  vallleys,  whose 
rich  plains  it  serves  to  irrigate,  it  passes  through 
the  province  of  Quillota,  and  finally  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea  at  Concon,  a  few  leagues  to 
the  northward  of  the  harbour  of  Valparaiso.  Ex- 
cepting in  the  middle  of  summer,  the  river  Colorado 
may  be  forded  without  difficulty,  but  at  the  period  of 
inundation  it  is  dangerous  to  cross  it ;  at  these  times 
therefore,  the  course  lies  to  the  right  up  the  ravine 
of  the  Colorado  to  a  bridge  constructed  at  a  part  of 
the  valley  where  the  river  bed  is  greatly  narrowed, 
and  the  banks  of  the  stream  confined  by  two  opposite 
points  of  rock  about  twenty-five  feet  assunder,  over 
which  a  few  trunks  of  trees  are  thrown  to  form  a 
platform  four  feet  wide.  In  crossing  this  bridge  it  is 
usual  to  dismoimt,  not  that  there  is  any  danger,  but 
a  stranger  feels  some  apprehension,  as  the  bridge  has 
no  side-rails,  and  as  the  torrent  dashes  through  the. 
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contracted  channel  beneath  him,  with  a  furious  noise, 
at  a  depth  of  about  thirty  feet.  The  Rio  Colorado 
is  five  miles  from  the  Ladera  de  los  Loros.  Our 
course  now  follows  the  bed  of  the  river  for  six  miles, 
when  we  reach  a  verdant  spot,  well  cultivated,  being 
irrigated  by  a  small  brook  which  springs  from  the 
impending  mountain.  This  place  called  the  Primera 
Quebrada,  is  remarkable  for  presenting  us  with  the 
first  rancho,  a  kind  of  hut,  used  throughout  Chile  by 
the  peasantry  for  their  residences :  however:  miser- 
able its  structure,  the  sight  of  a  human  habitation  is 
most  grateful  to  the  traveller,  who,  during  many 
dajrs  of  a  toilsome  journey  has  slept  in  the  open  air 
upon  stones,  in  barren  desolate  spots,  without  hav- 
ing seen  any  buildings  but  the  uninhabited  casuchas, 
and  who  has  probably  seen  no  human  being  except 
those  stationed  at  the  guard-houses,  at  the  extremities 
of  the  mountain  passes.  The  altitude  of  the  Pri- 
mera Quebrada  above  the  sea  from  my  barometrical 
observations  is  3215  feet. 

Proceeding  down  the  bed  of  the  valley,  the  hills 
diminish  in  height ;  in  the  opening  appears  a  plain 
of  considerable  extent.  We  pass  by  numerous 
patches  of  cultivated  ground,  and  perceive  the  huts 
increasing  in  number,  cheering  us  with  the  evidence 
that  we  are  fast  approaching  the  social  abode  of 
man.  The  hills  now  become  covered  with  mimosa 
and  algarroba  trees.  The  distant  plains  of  £1  Valle 
keep  opening  on  our  view  at  every  step ;  and  at  no 
great  distaiice  before  the  opening  of  the  valley  we 
pass  by  a  bridge  called  the  Puenta  de  la  Viscucha, 
rudely  constructed  of  trunks  of  trees  thrown  over  a 
very  confined  rocky  channel,  through  which  the  river 
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flowB.   It  is  broader  than  the  bridge  of  the  Colorado, 
and  defended  by  a  hand  rail.    At  length  we  enter  the 
extensive  plain  called  the  Valley  of  Aconcagua,  which 
is  divided  into  small  square  sections  enclosed  by  walls 
(rf  retimed  earih^  and  well  irrigated  by  numerous  gut- 
terig  of  running  water,  supplied  ffom  laarger  ckflauiels, 
which^  at  intervals,  communicate  with  the  river.    On 
entering  the  valley,  we  lose  sight  of  the  river^  and 
travel  along  the  lanes   which  separate  the  eulti-* 
vated  enclosures,  passing  at  times  the  margin  of 
little  hilly  eminences,  until  the  town  of  Santa  Rosa 
appears  in  s%ht«     We  now  again  oime  to  the  river, 
which,  at  this  place^  is  not  fordable  in  the  smrmief 
season  ;  over  it  is  thrown  a  puente  de  cimbria,  one 
of  tha  Indiati  hanging  bridges,  made  of  thongs  of 
i^w  hide.      The  distance  between  the  hills  through 
whicb  the  river  passes  is  about  150  yards,  but  tiie 
breadth  of  the  stream,  which  here  forms  but  one 
branch,  is  not  more  than  fifty  yards.     The  other 
space  being  filled  'with  a  level  flat  of  loose  sfainglt. 
Upon  the  hilly  bank  on  one  side,  and  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  the*  stony  flat  on  the  other  are  fixed  several 
upright  tall  posts,  with  forked  summits,  which  serve 
as  the  points  of  suspension  to  the  bridge ;  the  plM>« 
form  is  made  of  two  ropes  stretched  across  the 
in  a  parallel  direction,  six  feet  distant  from 
other,  passing  over  the  forks  of  the  longer  pnnlit 
thence  to  shorter  posts,    and  finally  secuarad   hf 
winding  them  round  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground :  tte 
ropes  consist  merely  of  two  or  four  strands^   orir 
thongs  of  dried  bullock's  hide^  loosely  twisted  Vim 
a  rope.    Between  ibe  twistings  of  these  ropes  flv 
ends  of  canes  are  inserted  as  closely  as  ihegr  eur  bo 
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placed,  and  a  platform  is  thus  made.  This  bridge 
is  seventy-five  yards  long^  and  two  yards  wide ;  the 
caaes  which  form  the  ptbitform  are  of  a  solid  kind» 
peculiar  to  Chile^  caUcd  colini :  they  are  about  oam 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter^  and  will  siq^orf  a 
great  weight  without  bendmg.  Over  each  of  the 
ropes,  and  about  five  feet  above  them,  are  suspended 
upon  the  forks  of  the  higher  posts  two  similar  hide 
ropes,  the  upper  one  on  each  side  being  connected 
with  the  lower  at  the  intervals  of  every  four  feet  by 
vertical  hide  thongs :  the  platform  is  therefore  in  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  curve — a  true  catenarian,  sup^ 
ported  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  iron  suspension 
bridges  lately  introduced  into  England.  Upon  the 
northern,  or  lowest  end,  that  is,  upon  the  shingle 
bank,  the  platform  is  farther  extended  In  an  indined 
plane,  to  make  the  ascent  easy ;  and  beyond  this  isr 
constructed  out  of  rude  algarroba  trunks  a  kind  of 
windlass,  turned  by  handnspikes,  round  which  the 
suspension  ropes  are  twisted ;  so  •  that  by  winding 
round  the  ropes  with  the  windlass,  they  give  to  the 
whole  structure  the  necessary  degree  of  tension. 
The  sensation  experienced  in  crossing  this  bridge  is 
not  very  pleasant,  since  from  its  lightness  and '  its 
elasticity,  it  oscillates  and  vibrates  at  every  step. 
It  is,  however,  very  secure,  as  it  never  bears  mwtr 
than  the  weight  of  a  loaded  mule  at  one  time  and 
the  peon  who  leads  it:  a  passenger  cm  foot  need 
have  no  apprehension  of  danger. 

These  Inridges,  from  their  lightness,  are  imable  tdf 
withstand  the  efiects  of  violent  wind,  which  fiv- 
quently  upsets  them ;  in  such  cases  commTUitedtldtf 
is  cut  off  for  a  week  or  two  till  the  j^^rkHOtB  send 
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the  necessary  hands  to  re-establish  thie  fragile 
structure. 

,  The  privilege  of  constructing  this '  bridge  lis  an- 
nually rented  by  the  government  to  an  fndfviduai 
who  levies  half  a  real  upon  every  loaded  or  saddled 
beast,  and  a  quarter  real  upon  every  other  acniiha}. 
The  traveller  may  choose  which  \*ray  he  pleases, 
either  by  following  the  northern  bank,  and  crbsi^ing 
the  river  by  the  above-mentioned  bridge,  or  bj^  pass- 
ing over  the  wooden  bridge  of  the  Viscachk,  all^iBttfly 
described  as  being  on  our  left-hand,  threeUeagtie) 
before  reaching  this  place :  in  the  latter  case  he  wffl 
pursue  a  more  circuitous  route  to  Santa  Rosa,  gene^ 
rally  called  La  Villa  Nueva,  the  new  city,  in  coldtra- 
distihction  to  the  San  Felipe— La  Villa  Viega,'  the 
old  city  of  Aconcagua,  which  is  situated  towards 
the  centre  of  the  valley,  five  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward. 

The  *^  valley"  of  Aconcagua  is  a  long  flat  basin, 
surroimded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  hills,  formed  of 
sienitic  porphyries ;  the  average  height  of  the  valley 
is  about  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its 
length  is  about  twenty-five  miles,  and  its  average 
width  about  eight  miles.  Prom  the  south-east  and 
north-east  angles  of  this  plain  two  deep  ravines 
open  into  the  valley,  forming  the  courses  of  the 
rivers  Aconcagua  and  Putaendo,  both  deHving 
their  sources  from  the  central  ridges  of  the  Cor- 
dillera :  the  former  is  the  valley  through  which  we 
have  travelled  from  Mendoza ;  the  other  is  the 
valley  leading  to  the  pass  of  Los  Patos,  which  is 
the  road  over  the  Cordillera,  usually  followed  from 
Aconcagua  to  San  Juan.     Through  these  two  great 
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mvines  is  brought  into  the  valley  of  Aeoncagua  all 
the  water  produced  by  the  melting  snow  on  the 
western  side  of  the  main  central  chain  of  the  Andes, 
asuld  its  more  immediate  lateral  ramifications  between 
the  two  lofty  peaks  of  Aconcagua  and  Tupungato. 
The  stream  which  flows  through  the  more  northern 
vaUey,  and  from  the  more  immediate  vicinfty  of  the 
Volcan  de  Aconcagua,  is  called  the  river  Putaendo ; 
the'  other  river  which  flows  from  the  vicinity  of 
Tupungato,  and  that  part  of  the  Cordillera,  described 
in  our  journey,  is  called  the  river  Aconcagua :  this 
latter  after  entering  the  valley  flows  past  the  town 
of -Villa  Nueva,  and  then  assuming  a  more  northerly 
course,  passes  by  the  viUage  of  Curimon,  untfl  it 
arrives  opposite  the  town  of  San  Felipe.  Here  the 
valley  of  Aconcagua  is  nearly  separated  from  the 
valley  of  Putaendo  by  a  mountainous  barrier,  which 
stretches  between  them,  and  whose  terminating 
point  ends  opposite  another  large  valley,  which 
opens  towards  the  west :  at  this  point  the  two  rivers 
of  Aconcagua  and  Putaendo  form  a  junction,  the 
united  stream  flows  down  this  beautiful  valley,  and 
presents  in  its  course  towards  the  sea  numerous 
angular  turnings.  The  valley  is  for  the  most  part 
cultivated,  and  the  river  in  its  passage  bears  the 
names  of  the  different  estates  and  places  through 
which  it  passes,  viz.  Catemu,  Llaillay,  Ocoa,  Quil- 
lota,  and  Concon. 

One  of  tbe  principal  mountain  ramifications  branch- 
ing from  Tupungato  Peak,  and  which  divides  the  ^ 
rivers  Aconcagua  and  Maypo,  tends  in  a  very  4or- 
tuous  course  towards   the  sea,  presenting  in  the 
vallies,  which  skirt  its  base,  and  between  the  hollows 
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of  its  smaller  ramifications  many  small  eultivatable 
pk^i^.  The  extensive  valley  of  Aconcagua  is 
separated  from  another  more  extensive  plain,  on 
which  the  metropolitan  city  of  Chile  is,  situated  by 
the  last  mentioned  great  mountainous  chain,  and 
die  road  between  these  two  vallies  necessarily  leads 
over  the  ridge  of  this  chain :  thid  is  effected  at  a 
soQ^what  depressed  part  of  the  ridge,  which  here 
bears  the  name  of  La  Cuesta  de  Chacabuco.  A  few 
leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  Cuesta  of  Chax^fauco 
the  ridg^  branches  into  three  separate  forks,  all  of 
considerable  elevation,  the  northern  one,  forming 
with  its  arms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  remain- 
ing  part  of  the  river  of  Aconcagua,  finally  reaches 
the  sea  near  Valparaiso.  In  a  collateral  branch  of 
this  ramification  is  a  lofty  mountain  called  '^  La 
Campana,"  the  bell  of  QuiUota.  The  middle  ridge 
takes  a  south  westerly  course,  directing  its^  ta  the 
sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Majrpo,  on  its  northern 
bank :  the  third  ridge  assumes  a  southerly  course, 
skirting  the  western  edge  of  the  valley  of  Santiago, 
and  terminating  at  the  river  Maypo,  near  San 
Francisco  del  Monte,  about  fifteen  leagues  from  the 
capital.  The  road  from  Santiago  to  the  sea-port 
consequently  passes  over  all  these  several  ridges; 
that  over  the  third  being  called  La  Cuesta  de  Prado^ 
that  over  the  second,  the  Cuesta  de  Zapata,  and 
that  over  the  first,  the  Cuesta  de  Valparaiso. 

Pursuing  our  route  from  Villa  Nueva,  towards 
the  capital,  the  road  leads  for  above  a  league  be- 
tween cultivated  enclosures,  till  we  cross  a  rivulet, 
flowing  from  the  neighbouring  mountain  range  ;  we 
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£hen  pro66ed  oii  an  inclined  ^lain,  covered  with 
thoriiy  ttees  and  bashes,  and  enter  a  ravine,  which 
ftt  the  bqg;inning  is  broad,  tmt  which  gradually  be- 
comes narrower  as  we  advance;  the  ascent  now  be- 
eoffies  much  more  perceptible.  Here  are  many 
beantifnl  creepers ;  among  them,  the  eccrenioca^ns 
scaber,  and  a  delicate  variety  of  tropaeolum  of  quite 
a^novel  character,  with  petals  of  azure  blue,  variegated 
with  white ;  its  root  like  three  other  unique  varieties 
of  t^opaeolum  is  tuberous.  Upon  this  ascent  we 
pass  by  a  few  cottages  kept  by  persons  who  have 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  roam  upon  the  ad- 
joining hills.  Having  travelled  up  this  inclined  plane, 
We  reacb  the  foot  of  the  Cuesta.  The  ascent  now  be- 
come very  steep ;  the  road  is  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the 
Ml,  vrinding  to  the  right  and  left,  in  a  ziz-zag  direc- 
tion, and  at  times  along  the  margin  of  the  ledge  of  the 
Impending  steep  barrier,  but  the  road  is  perfectly 
secure,  as  the  path  is  no  where  less  than  twelve  feet 
wide :  at  length  we  reach  the  summit!  o^  the  Cuesta, 
whence  we  have  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view  oft 
bdth  sides :  on  the  north  we  perceive  the  rich  valley 
of  Aconcagua;  its  extensively  cultivated  groundi^, 
Mth  its  numerous  orchards  :  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa, 
with  its  white  steeplei?,  the  meandering  river  flowing* 
through  the  valley,  while  the  horizon  is  shut  in  by 
the  lofty  and  serrated  line  of  ihe  vast  Andes,  in 
which  the  remarkable  towering  peak  of  Aconcagua' 
forms  a  veiy  conspicuous  object.  Turning  towards 
the  south,  extensive  plains  are  visible,  as  far  as  the- 
eye  can  reach  ;  these  plains  are  riot,  howevei*,  ^tiite' 
level,  but  are  frequently  interrupted  by  unduliationi^ 
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and  detached  rounded  hills  of  very  small  elevation 
compared  with  the  stupendous  mountains  which 
surround  them.  Several  of  the  detached  hills, 
though  rounded,  are  of  a  somewhat  conical  form. 
In  the  foreground  is  seen  the  plain  of  €haeabuco, 
which  will  for  ever  be  celebrated  in  the  historical 
annals  of  the  country,  as  the  spot  where  the  victori- 
ous forces  under  the  Generals  San  Martin  and 
O'Higgins  encountered  the  Spmiish  forces  under 
General  Marco,  beat  them,  and  opened  to  the 
patriots  a  free  possession  of  the  capital,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  independence  of  Chile.r 

The  elevation  of  the  highest  point  of  this  pass 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  2896  feet,  it  is 
about  282  feet  above  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa,  and 
about  757  feet  above  the  post-house  of  Chacabueo. 
Here  I  found  the  brodiaea  angustior. 

The  descent  down  the  southern  side  of  the  Cuesta 
is  still  more  zig-zag,  steep,  and  rugged  than  the 
northern, but  the  path  is  no  less  broad  and  secure:  on 
entering  the  plain,  the  road  continues  for  some  dis- 
tance sensibly  descending,  at  first  is  very  narrow, 
but  widens  as  we  advance ;  it  is  stony  and  covered 
with  thorny  trees,  but  in  the  guUies  upon  the  sides 
of  the  hills  where  small  springs  of  water  issue,  a  few 
evergreen  trees  grow :  we  pass  by  two  or  three 
miserable  ranchos  on  the  road,  and  at  length  reach 
the  post-house  of  Chacabueo.  This  is  eight  leagues 
distance  from  the  Villa  Nueva  de  Santa  Rosa.  The 
post-house  consists  of  a  long  range  of  buildings, 
having  in  front  a  lofty  door-way,  opening  by  a  pair 
of  large  and  clumsy  wooden  gates  into  a  spacious 
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yard,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  buildings,  two  sides 
of  which,  haying  corridors,  are  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 
The  buildings   are   all   built  of  sun-dried   bricks, 
plastered  with  mud,  and  not  white-washed ;  the  roof 
is  covered  with  tiles :  the  apartments  set  aside  for 
the  aoconmiodation  of  travellers  are  square,  and  have 
no  light  admitted  into  them  but  through  the  door- 
way ;  the  floors  are  of  burned  bricks,  and  are  never 
swept ;  the  only  furniture  in  each  room  is  a  small 
lofty  table,  with  two  rude  arm  chairs,  and  two  equally 
rude  bedsteads,  without  beds,  and  filled  with  vermin. 
The  class  of  persons  who  usually  travel  between 
Santiago  and  Aconcagua,  who  put  up  at  the  post- 
house,  carry  their  beds  with  them,  and  generally 
their  suppers  also,  so  that  the  postmaster  is  never 
prepared  to  afford  any  assistance  to  a  foreigner  who 
may  stand  in  need  of  either  bed  or  food,  and  a 
traveller  who  goes  unprovided  will  be  disappointed 
in  these  respects  :  upon  the  many  occasions  which  I 
have  travelled  this  stage,  and  when  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  put  up  here,  I  could  seldom  obtain  more 
than  mere  alojamiento,  or  a  place  to  put  my  bed  and 
provender  for  my  horses ;  oftentimes  no  food,  not 
even  bread  was  to  be  procured ;  the  charge  for  the 
use  of  this  alojamiento,  or  bare  room,  is  four  reals, 
or  two  shillings :  the  feeding  of  horses  is  always 
charged  at  a  very  high  rate.     Leaving  the  post- 
house  of  Chacabuco,  the  road  passes  over  a  kind  of 
undulating  stony  plain  interrupted  by  many  de- 
tached rocky  hills,  and  bounded  upon  the  right  and 
left  by  mountains  of  very  considerable  elevation : 
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bu(i  very  sm^U  portiops   qf  thjs   valley   or   tftUe 
height  sq:^  cultivp^table  frpm  w^i  of  water ;  i^pme 
fe\v  l?rooks  flo^  into  it,  but  they  are  very  soon  lost 
by  absorption.     Passing  over   about  five  leagues 
of  this  kind  of  country,  and  winding  round  the 
apgle  of  a  hill,  we  descend  througl^  a  ismall  ravipe, 
ai^d  enter  a  wide  level  plain,  en^tepdi^g  as  £^  as 
the  eye  can  reach  to  the  southward.     \Ye  now  ap- 
proach many  huts,    and    find    all    the   nor^er^ 
part  laid  out  in  enclosures  and  cultivated^      J^^r-ch 
ceeding  about  two  miles   thrqugh  th^e  cultivated 
enclosures,  we  reach  the  village  of  Coliuaai  a  small 
but    long  straggling  pl^ce.     I^ere  ^  considerable 
quantity  pf  wheat  is  raised  •  the  land  is  irrigatecl  by 
many  small  rivulets  and  brool^s,  which  flow  firom 
th^  Cordillera,  the  largest  of  which  is  dignified  by 
t];ie  name  of  the  river  of  Colinsi ;  these  streainl^:tsc  do 
not  ^tend  far,  being  entirely  consumed  in  irrigation: 
the  central  portions  of  the  plains  are  quite  dry,,  and 
i^ot  capable  of  cultivation  for  want  pf  water ;  they 
a,re  covered  principally  with  aJgarobas  and  espinos, 
thor^y  ^rees  of  the  inimpsa  tribe,  which  afford  shade 
to  %h^  cattle  roving  oy^  them  in  search  of  the 
scajjity  pasture  which  is  here  produced  ;  the  western 
mairgin  of  this  valley,  opposite  CoU^a,  is  cultivated 
in  very  small  patches,  w^ere  a  few  brooks  oosse  fymt 
the  mpimtain  ranges  which  skirt  its  m vgiji :  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  La  Lampe,  more  especi^ally,  le- 
gation is  successfully  carried  on.     The  extent  of  the 
cultivated  plains  of  Colina  is  about  seveu  mQes,^  anA 
th.^  bi::eadt;h  about  five  miles.     On  leaving  them  we 
entei;  uppn  sterile  grounds  of  considerable  extent 
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covered  with  thorny  trees,  to  the  farm  ol  San 
Iguacio,  distant  three  leagues  from  Colina  and  four 
frotn  Santiago ;  here  is  a  vineyard  of  some  extent, 
and  a  considerable  estate,  which  is  irrigated  by  a 
smaU  rivulet  from  the  mountain  range,  which  here 
juts  more  into  the  plain :  this  estate  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Jesuits.  Skirting  along  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  mountains,  we  again  enter  upon  the 
stelile  district,  and  pass  on  our  right  hand  an  in- 
sulated pointed  hill^  called  from  its  shape  Pande- 
Aztitar,  sugar-loaf-hill :  hence  all  the  way  to  the 
capital  we  see  at  almost  every  step  cultivated  en- 
closures, numerous  houses,  rude  heavy  carts  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  large  troops  of  mules  in  motion ;  every 
thing  indicates  that  we  are  approaching  a  con- 
siderable population:  at  length  we  enter  lanes 
bounded  on  each  side  by  lofty  enclosures  of  great 
eottent,  formed  of  rammed  earth.  These  enclosures 
are  chatras  or  cultivated  garden  grounds.  The 
mnnber  of  houses  increases  as  we  approach  the 
i^btv^bs.  At  length  we  quit  the  gardens,  enter  the 
rabwbs,  cross  the  bridge  of  Majrpo,  pass  along  a 
few  stireets,  and  arrive  in  the  Plaza,  or  great  square 
of  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile.  On  one  side  of 
this  square  is  an  inii  kept  some  time  ago  by  an 
Englishman,  who  used  to  afford  comfortable  accom- 
modation to  travellers. 

Santiago  will  be  fiilly  described  in  a  succeeding 
chapter ;  and  I  shall  only  further  observe  here,  that 
the  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  of  great  extent, 
reaching  from  the  hilly-  district  north  of  Colina  to 
the  river  Maypo.    The  plain  is  about  forty  miles 
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nii!ef^^in  Width  from  east  to  west.  It  is  bounded  on 
tfae^^Mst-%f  the"  Cordillera  mountains,  and  on  the 
West  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  of  which  the  Guesta 
of  t^a*!r  forms  part.  •  - 

A  fordrgn^r  on  his  arrival  at  Mendoza-  feels  him- 
self at  a  loss,  not  knomng  what  course  to  pursue  to 
£aci^tate  his  journey.  In  procuring  an  arriero, 
or  inuleteer  he  will  find  no  difficulty,  as  a  number 
of  them  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  employmeilt:. 
in  bargaining  with  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ffS9^ 
against  extortion,  as  they  make  a :  practice  of  de- 
manding from  strangers  much  more,  than  they  have 
a  right  to  ask.  In  the  interval  from  the  beginiiiiig  of 
November  to  the  end  of  May,  that  is  to  say,  iM  Jbt»lg  as 
the  Cordillera  is  easily  passable,  the  usual  rate  of  hj»t. 
is  eight  dollars  for  each  mule  employed,  either;  finr 
saddle  or  for  baggage;  the  muleteer  obliging  himself 
to  take  a  relay  of  extra  beasts,  to  supply  the  places  of 
those  which  become  wearied  on  the  journey :  if  the 
number  hired  be  many,  that  isupwards  of  ten,  the  price 
ought  not  then  to  exceed  five  or  six  dollars  each  :  the. 
muleteer  finds  all  the  necessary  peons  at  his  own  ex- 
pence.  By  taking  due  precaution,  the  traveller  will 
always  find  competition  enough  to  prevent  inipasi* 
tion.  Should  he  have  posted  from  Buenos  Ayres  cm 
horseback,  with  merely  a  saddle  and  saddle  dot^  of. 
the  country,  these  may  continue  to  serve  him  for  a 
bed  on  his  journey  over  the  Cordillera ;  but  it  is  far 
more  comfortable  in  either  case  to  travel  witb  his 
bedding,  which  ought  indeed  to  constitute  an  essen- 
tial part  of  his  luggage  :  a  Creole,  when  travelling, 
packs  up  his  mattress  in  a  flat  leather  case,  called 
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an  alDK^rez,  which  laces  up  the  middle  with  thongs^ 
andreocloses  at  the  same  time  maay  articles  of  ap- 
IMveU:  oa. arriving  at.  the  place  of .  alojamiento,  a 
a|>ot:iS'  cbosmi  as  free  from  stones  as  possible/,  his 
peons  unload  his  beasts  throw  down  the  almofrez, 
the  top  is  xmlaeedj  and  the  bed  is  in  an  instant  .ready 
for  use.  It  is  usual  to  place  the  mattress  to  the 
leeward  of  some  large  stone  or  other  projection,  to. 
abelter.v the  .head. from  the  strong  blasts  of  wind 
wbi^  usually  pour  down  the  Tallies  of  the  Cor« 
4iJto»  •  a  poncho  will  be  found  serviceable,  but  a. 
l%ht(  great  coat  is  preferable  at  nights  and  mornings 
before,  the  sun  distributes  its  genial  glow.  During 
the  ^day,  .even  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Cor- 
djyU^ra^  no  iadditional  clothing  will  be  found. requisite. 
Biefbre  leaving  Mendoza,  the  principal  care  of  the 
traveller  should  be  the  procuring  of  a  sufficient  stock 
of  .provisions  for  the  whole  journey,  for  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  will  have  to  travel  over  250 
miles  of  very  bad  road,  at  a  walking  pace,  without 
the  least  chance  of  procuring  any  thing  whatever  on 
the .  road ;  he  will  nowhere  indeed,  except  at  the 
very  extremities  of ,  the  journey,  meet  with  an  in-, 
habited  dwelling.  For  the  information  of  novices,  I 
^bXI,  therefore,  subjoin  a  list  of.  those  articles  which 
aeem  most  essential,  viz. 
A  quantity  of  fresh  beef. 

A:  small  quantity  of.  charqui  molido.  (sun-dried  beef 
.    beaten  to  powder). 
Ihried  tongues.  ^ 

Bread  and  biscuit. 
Cheese. 
Rice. 
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7ea»  or  ydrba,  and  sugar. 
Onions,  pepper,  salt^^&c. 
Knives,  forks,  spoons,  plates,  &c. 
An  iron  pot,  a  saucepan,  and  a  ealderito^  which  is 
a  little  copper  vessel  for  quickly  heating  water  for 
amatesito. 
A  tin  mug. 

A  little  wine  or  brandy. 
A  pair  of  chifles,  or  horns,  for  carrpng  wine  or 

water. 
A  pair  of  large  alforjas,  or  worsted  saddle  bags, 
which  are  v^y  nseftil  for  carrying  loose  articles 
required  during  the  day,  m  well  as  a  stock  a( 
eataUes ;  for  it  seldom  happens  that  from  inin- 
rhse  to  sunset  the  peons  wait  for  refreshment :  it 
is,  therefore,  advisable  for  the  traveller  in  thesie  in- 
tervals to  trust  to  the  storf  in  hid  wallet. 
A  bullock's  hide  is  oS  great  use  in  covering  each 
load,  80  as  to  protect  it  from  the  maltreatment  it 
must  be  expected  to  receive. 
All  this  may  appear  trifling,    but  to  a  novice 
msdertaking  the  journey,  who  has  been  unaccustomed 
to  provide  sudi  articles  in  travelling,  the  want  of 
th^n  may  perhaps  strike  him  only  when  it  is  too 
late  to  procure  ihem.     The  muleteer  during  tbe 
journey  will  cheerfully  perform  thier  office  of  eoc^ : 
his  first  care  on  arriving  near  the  place  of  alo|ainiento 
is  to  dispatch  forward  a  peon  to  light  a  fire^  in  doing 
which  they  are  very  expert:  a  eegar  is^ligbted,  a 
little  dry  mule's  dung  is  crushed  between  the  hands, 
laid  in  a  small  heap  upon  the  grotmd,  a  few  small 
twigs  laid  over  it,  and  the  end  of  his  lighted-  eegar 
applied  to  the  heap,  which  by  great  dexterity  is 
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quickly  Uown  into  a  flame.  A  canteen  will  be  found 
the  most  usefiil  appendage  to  a  travelling  equipage, 
and  I  should  advise  any  one  coining  from  England 
not  to  forget  purchasing  one ;  on  all  occasions,  in 
moving  about  South  America,  it  will  indeed  be  most 
serviceable. 

Mules  are  always  preferred  for  travelling  in  the 
Cordillera,  their  footsteps  are  surer  than  those  of 
horses,  they  are  more  cautious,  and  less  startled  in 
case  of  danger,  and  from  their  hardiness  are  better 
adapted  to  bear  the  fatigue  and  want  of  food  they 
must  endure  in  the  journey ;  a  horse  quickly  becomes 
tender-footed  in  treading  over  the  loose  sharp  stones 
covering  the  tracts,  and  is  soon  rendered  unable  to 
walk:  even  the  mule  could  not  bear  it  unless  it  were 
diod. 

The  average  rate  of  travelling  in  the  Cordillera 
is  thirteen  leagues  per  day,  which,  considering  the 
state  of  the  roads,  is  good  travelling.  The  customary 
stages  of  the  arrieros  are  as  follows : 

Day  Leagues. 

1st ••••  Villa  Vicencio 15 

2d     Uspallata 15 

Sd    Penon  Raxado 15 

4ith    Cuevas 14* 

5tk  • Guardia IS 

6tk   Villa  Nueva 13 

7tli    Chacabuco • .     8 

8th Santiago 14< 

107 

It  may  be  useful  to  look  back,  and  generalize  a  few 
of  the  principal  facts  relative  to  the  journey  between 
Mendoza  and  Santiago^  and  of  the  country  lying 
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betw^n  them :  aUliough  the  direct  distance  of  these 
towns  from  each  other  is  no  more  than  forty  leagues, 
the  length  of  the  road  we  have  to  traverse  is  esti- 
mated at  107  leagues:  taking  the  distance  of  the 
principal  points  we  have  as  follows : 

From  Mendoza  to  Villa  Vioenzio 15  leagueii. . 

Uspallata 15 

Punta  de  las  Vacas  . .   20 

Guardia ^2 

Santa  Rosa 13 

Chacabuco 8 

Colina 7 

Santiago 7 

107 

The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  dis- . 
tances  between  the  more  remarkable  places  on  the 
road;  they  cannot  be  said  .to  be  correct,  as  they 
were  estimated  only  by  the  time  occupied  in  tra- 
velling between  each  ;  it  is,  however,  not  very  far 
from  correct,  as  the  jog-trot  pacfe  of  the  mule  is 
more  uniform  than  that  of  the  horse. 

From  Mendoza  to  tlie  point  opposite  the  Calera^  where 

the  road  diverges  to  San  Juan  ....'  15  nules. 

The  Sierrillas   iqx 

Coral  Viego Igi 

Villa  Vicencio , g 

Homillos g 

Foot  of  Paramillo^  on  east  side i 

Ditto  on  west  side  ....      9 

Aguita  San  Pedro    1  j 

Minas  San  Pedro "  jl 

Aguita  de  la  Zorra y 2 

Carried  forward  69 
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Brau^t fiarward  ....  69  miki. 

Aguitadel  Giuuiaa> S^ 

EotnuKC  into  tlie  plain  Uipallata  , .     3 

Puente  de  Piedrft 7 

Bobedaa  de  las  Fundtcione* 4 

Poat-hoiuc  of  UspallaU 1 

BioSeco   10 

Rio  de  log  Cliacajes 4 

Rio  de  Picheuta   10 

Laderaii  de  las  Cortaderaa 10 

Los  Tambillitos    -   8 

Ladeni  de  la  Jaula  S 

La.s  Polvadcraa 4 

Penon  Rajado 2 

A1T070  del  Penon Oj 

MauantiiJes 0| 

ParamiUo  de  Juan  Pobre,  west  foot. .  i 

Opposite  !Riu  Blanco 1 

Ladera  de  las  Vacai 1 

Rio  de  lu  Vacas   6 

Piinta  de  las  Vacas 3 

Caaudia  de  las  Vacas  1 

Pontiles  de  Pavo 7 

GeiTo  de  los  Penitentes I 

Casucha  de  loa  Pujios   1^ 

Incas  Bridge 8 

Rio  de  loa  Horcones Oj 

Opening  de  los  Horcones 1 

Las  Lenas, 4 

Caaucha  del  Paramillo 6 

Casucha  de  las  Cuevas..  , 4 

Foot  of  Cumbre,  es^  aide 1 

Summit  of  the  Cumbre 3 

Casuclia  del  Cumbre Oj 

Foot  of  Cumbre,  west  aide   S 

Caaucha  de  la  Calavent 1 

Summit  t^  Forlillo 4 

Casuclift'del  Juncalillo 1^ 

CanUd  forwud  19X 
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Brought  forward  .    . .  192  miles. 

Casucha  de  log  Ojos  de  Agiitf 10^ 

Giiardia , ....<.  tS^ 

Estero  de  los  Homillos. ^ 

Punta  de  las  QuiHais ^     8^ 

Summit  of  Alto  del  Puente ^  •      1^ 

Estero  de  los  Papeles    ^ . . . .     S^ 

Ladera  de  los  Papeles  . .- 1 

Ladera  de  los  Loros 1 

Rio  Colorado. . .  ; 5 

Primera  Quebrada   6 

Puente  de  la  Viscacha 3 

Villa  Nueva 9 

Kortli  foot  cuesta^  Chacabum  ......     5 

Post-house^  Chacabuco 19 

Post-house^  Colina    4  ^1 

San  Ignasio 9 

Santiago  de  Chile. 12 

Miles  321 


TABLE  I. 

Barometrical  Observations  made  between  Valparaiso  and  Men* 
doza,  at  several  Stations  on  the  High  Road  over  the  Cordillera 
de  los  Andes,  in  the  Months  of  October  and  November,  1819- 


Height  of 

Barom.m 

inches. 


30002 

28-683 

29-023 

29185 

28-972 

26-892 

27-991 

28-355 

27-4 

28184 

28,235 

28*188 

27*876 

27*318 

27-473 

26*898 


Degree  of  Thermom. 


Attached. 


Detached. 


59 
68 
62 

67 
52 
42 
51 
62 
76 

7« 

55 
63 
62 
70 
58 
70 


67 
67 
60 
56 
•51 
39 
45 
61 
62 
65 
56 
65 
53 
56 
56 
67 


Stations. 


I  Calculat- 
ed heights 
above  le- 
vel of  sea 
in  feet 


Valparaiso  in  a  house. .... 
Summit  Cuestaof  ValparaiM 
Post-house  Peiiuelas. ...... 

Casa  Blanca 

Vmilla. 

Ditto *... 

Summit  Cuesta  de  Zi^ta. . 

CuricavL 

Summit  Cuesta  de  Prado.. . 

Post-house  Prado 

Santiago  de  Chile 

Ditto 

Post-house  Chacabuco 

Summit  Cuesta  de  Chacabuco 
Villa  Nueva,  Santa  Rosa.. . 
Primera  Quebrada I 


30 

1260 

941 

745 

893 

942 

1850 

1560 

2543 

1773 

1^65 

1927 
2020 
2632 
2422 
3050 


Mean 
esti- 
mated 
height. 


{ 


i 


1260 
941 
745 

917 

1850 
1500 
254S 
177s 

1691 

2139 
2896 
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TABLE  11. 

CotUmuation  of  the  Series  qf  Barometrical  OUervaiions  over  the 
Cordillera  de  los  Andes,  October  and  November,  I8I9. 


Height  of 

Degree  od 

-  Thenn. 

Buom.m 
Inches. 

Attuched. 

Detached. 

37808 

09 

71 

27*480 

102 

83 

27-309 

80 

82 

20-831 

82 

80 

24-980 

78 

75 

23-507 

75 

79 

22*315 

70 

03 

21*108 

59 

50 

10-125 

38 

35 

20<r71 

58 

58 

22-402 

50 

52 

28-973 

00 

03 

22-542 

09 

02 

23-830 

48 

53 

24-104 

01 

00 

24-712 

08 

00 

27*441 

72 

72 

27-205 

02 

09 

Statiene. 


PMt-houae  Chacabuoo. 

Villa  Nueva 

Ditto 

Piimera  Quebrada 

Ouaidia. 

Ojosde  Agua 

Casucha  dd  Juncalillo 

Casudia  de  la  Calayem  •  • . . 

Summit  of  Cumbre 

Lai  Cueras 

Near  Estero  de  Santa  Maria 

Western  foot  of  Paramillo 
de  Juan  Pobre,  on  river 
bed 

Summit  Cuesta  ParamiUo 
ditto 

Tambillitos 

Usptallata  Post-house 

Villa  Vicendo 

Mendoza 

Ditto 


Calculat- 
ed heipits 
above  le- 
yelof 
m  feet. 


2130 
2590 
2038 
3215 
5148 
0874 
7730 
9460 
11920 
10044 
7928 


7380 

0250 
5970 
5382 
2553 
2052 


Mean 
esti- 
mated 
height. 


i 


2130 

2014 

3215 
5148 
8874 
7730 
9450 
11920 
10044 
7928 


7380 
7808 

0250 
5970 
5382 


i 


2002 


The  heights  here  given,  though  they  cannot  be 
offered  as  admeasurements,  are  interestmg,  since  they 
afford  useful  approximations  of  the  relative  gradation 
of  ascent.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  verified  them 
during  my  late  journey  by  other  more  careful  and 
extensive  series  of  observations ;  but  the  haste  with 
which  I  was  obliged  to  pursue  my  route  prevented^ 
me  from  accomplishing  this  object.  The  first  series 
of  observations  here  given  extend  only  as  £Eur  as  the 
Primera  Quebreda :  I  rejected  all  the  others  on  per- 
ceiving that  the  cistern  of  the  barometer  was  too 
much  filled  with  mercury  to  allow  the  proper  descent 
in  the  greater  elevations :  they  were  made  in  the  end 
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of  October,  when  I  went  over  to  Mendoza,  to  ectovey 
my  family  thence  to  Chile.  While  in  Mendoza,  I 
endeavoured  to  remove  the  obstructing  cauae  in  the 
best  manner  I  was  able ;  and,  on  my  return  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  I  made  the  series  of  obser- 
vations given  in  the  second  Table,  which  could  not  be 
continued  beyond  Chacabuco^as  I  had  there  the  mis- 
fortune to  break  the  barometer-tube  by  the  over- 
turning  of  the  vehicle  conveying  us  towards  &^ 
tiago.  ..  .  ^ : 

Having  given  a  particular  account  of  the  hi^ 
road  between  Mendoza  and  Santiago,  I  shall  now 
mention  the  several  other  passes  Qver  the  Cordillcni. 

1.  The  pass  of  La  Dehesa. — This  is  on  ,the  high 
road  from  Mendoza  as  far  as  the  Punta  de  las  Vacas, 
and  hence  up  the  valley  of  Tupungato,  and  the  aux- 
iliary branch  of  the  Rio  de  los  Penitentes,  it  citMSses 
the  main  ridge  of  the  Cordillera,  near  the  source  of 
the  river  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  Tupungato 
Peak ;  thence  descending  into  the  valley  of  the  De- 
hesa, the  source  of  one  of  the  auxiliary  branches  of 
the  Rio  Mapocho,  which  flows  immediately  throng 
the  city  of  Santiago. 

2.  The  pass  of  Los  Patos.— This  leads  from  the 
city  of  San  Juan  up  the  ravines  leading  to  the 
sources  of  the  river,  crosses  the  main  ridge  to  the 
northward  of  the  Volcan  de  Aconcagua,  whence  it 
descends,  through  a  series  of  ravines,  into  the  vaEey 
of  Putaendo,  which  is  a  more  northern  extension  of 
the  valley  of  Aconcagua.  The  river  Putaendo 
unites  with  the  river  of  Aconcagua  a  short  distance 
ftom  the  town  of  San  Felipe.  On  this  road  there 
is  abundance  of  pasture  and  water,  but  it  has  the 
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disadyantage  of  cfossing  five  different  lofty  ridges, 
and  the  still  greater  one  of  a  much  longer  route: 
it  is  only  followed  by  the  muleteers  who  traffic  be- 
tween Aconcagua  and  San  Juan. 
'  8.  The  pass  of  the  Portillo.^ — ^This  is  aaid  to  he 
4h6  diortest  and  the  best :  it  proceeds  through  Luxas, 
jt  village  five  leaguies  to  the  southwardof  M^idossa, 
crosses  tiiat  river,  and  passes  throu^  the  beautifid 
estate  of  the  Tortoral,  ascends  the  Cordillera,  and 
finaUy  leads  to  a  high  main  ridge,  branching  from 
Tafhingato  towards  the  south  east :  the  passage  over 
tfaia  ridge  is  that  of  the  Portillo ;  it  is  so  called  from 
tteroad  being  at  (me  place  so  narrow  as  to  allow 
<mly  a  loaded  mule  to  pass :  thence  it  descends  to  the 
bed  of  the  river  Tunuyan,  not  many  leagues  frmn 
its '  source,  to  the  southward  of  Tupungato  Peak ; 
thence  it  ascends  another  lofty  ridge,  whidhr  is 
the  main  central  chain  of  the  Cordillera,  here 
caUad  La  Cuesta  de  los  Piuquenes,  whence  it  de^ 
seeads  the  ravine  of  the  Rio  del  Yeso,  a  branch  of 
the  river  Maypo,  into  which  it  £alls,  and  along  the 
bkpks  of  whose  stream  the  road  tends,  crossing'  sub-" 
sequently  the  Rio  Colorado,  another  auxiliary  Ixranch 
of  the  Maypo ;  thence  it  passes  the  Ouardia,  at  the 
distance  of  four  leagues  from  which  the  road  leads 
into  the  extensive  plains  of  Maypo :  here  it  leaves 
die  river,  and  runs  eight  leagues  to  the  northward, 
until  it  reaches  the  city  of  Santiago :  the  distance 
jfrom  Mendoza  to  Santiago  by  this  route  is  s&id  not 
to  exceed  eighty  leagues,  and  is  easily  performed  in 
three  days,  whereas  that  by  the  way  of  the  Cuevai^ 
takes  ordinarily  eight  days,  I  have  never  yet  met 
with  any  traveller  who  has  given  an  accurate  ac- 
VOL.  I,  2  a 
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count  of  this  road,  but  it  seems  that  the  Cordil- 
lera on  the  western  side  of  Tupungato  pi^eseiris 
very  extensive  formations  of  gypsum ;  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  del  Yeso,  near  its  source,  contains  more 
or  less  of  this  material :  the  valley  of  Putaendo 
likew^ise,  and  the  de^p  ravines  stretching  between 
the  valley  and  the .  Peak  of  Aconcagua^  eos^^in, 
I  am  told,  much  gypsum.  To  return,  however, 
to  the  road  by  the  Portillo ;  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  attempt  its  passage 
except  1%  the  three  or  four  months  of  the  siummer 
season,  part  of  the  road  is  deeply  situated  be- 
tween two  ridges  of  mountains,  attainipg  a  very 
great  elevation:  in  consequence  of  its  immediate 
vicinity  of  Tupungato,  this  hollow  between  llie  cues* 
tas  of  the  Portillo  and  of  Piuquenes  is  more  subject 
to  temporales,  or  snow,  storms,  than  any  other  part  of 
the  Cordillera ;  the  falls  of  snow  are  also  heavier, 
so  that  if  the  traveller  should  meet  with  bad  wea- 
ther in  this  part  of  his  journey,  the  chances  are  that 
he  would  be  buried  in  the  snow,  as  no  where  is  there 
the  least  shelter.  No  troop  of  muljes  ever  attempts 
to  cross  the  Cordillera  by  this  passage ; — the  travel- 
ler whose  curiosity  induces  him  to  do  so  ialone  passes 
by  this  road. 

4.  The  pass  of  the  Planchon  is  next  in  repute : 
it  is,  however,  seldom  travelled,  and  onfy  by  those 
who  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  Pampas.  It  cwir 
mence^  at  the  town  of  Curico  in  lat.  34*50,  passes 
up  the.  river  of  that  naijae,  crosses  two  ridges. of  the 
Cordillera,  in  the  course  of  which  are  seen  both  the 
peaks  of  the  Descabezado  and  the  volcano  of  Pe- 
terva,  which  is  said  to  be  always  smoking.     After 
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{tesdiiig  the  second  ridge,  the  road  leads  to  the  valley 
De  los  Ciegbs,  in  the  Pehuenehes  territory,  and  thence 
by  the  fort  of  San  Carlos  to  Mendoza.  The  Cordil- 
tera,  by  the  pass  of  the  Planchon  is  described  as 
bdng  much  lower  than  that  about  the  CUmbre  of 
Lad  Cuiel^s,  atid  is  said  to  be  more  gentle  in  its 
ateents  and  descents. 

5.  The  pai^  of  Antuco  affords  y^t  more  facilities 
for  commercial  intercourse  than  any  of  the  befdrie- 
mentiohed  passes.  Many  Chilenos  have  attempted 
to  persuade  me  that  the  Cordillera,  in  the  latitude 
c^  Conception,  is  almost  lost  in  low  hilly  undula^ 
tiozis ;  so  much  so,  that  the  river  Bioblo  rises  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Cordillera,  flows  some  dis- 
tance towards  the  Atlantic,  then  turns  towards  the 
wJest,  and  passes  through  the  mountains  of  the  Andes.- 
i  have  been  seriously  assured  of  this  by  many  tjlon- 
oe]piti6n  men  of  considerable  credibility,  but  this  is 
deiMedly  incorrect  and  undeserving  of  credit.  I 
hA^^  however,  gathered  much  more  probable  infor- 
inaiabn^  fr6m  a  native  who  has  travelled  over  this 
pas^,  firohi  whose  account  I  conclude  that  the  Co^- 
dSllera  range  about  the  province  of  Conception  is  not 
le§i^  than  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  but 
What  distinguishes  this  pass  from  all  the  rest  ii^, 
that,  while  the  otheirs  follow  up  the  broken  courses 
df  the  river  beds  till  soiiie  ridge  of  precipitous  ascent 
is  to  bfe  crossed,  arid  thenceforward  aloiig  the  same 
cbhtinuance  of  gullies,  the  Antuco  pfesis  follows  the 
broSv,  or  siiimnit,  of  one  of  the  lateral  branches 
tending  from  the  central  chain  towards  thfe  plaiiis  of 
the  sea  coast,  by  which  means  the  ascent  is  more 
gradual,  more  even,  and  more  easily  acdomplished  by 

2  A  2 
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animals.  The  Antuco  road  commences  at  the  junction 
of  the  La  Laxawith  the  Biobio  river,  pursues  the  sum- 
mit of  a  cordon,  crosses  the  main  chain  without  meet- 
ing with  steep  declivities,  and  descends  the  opposite 
side  by  the  same  kind  of  ridge  :  so  gentle  is  the  as- 
cent said  to  be,  that  carts  may  be  made  to  pass  with- 
out difficulty;  the  road,  moreover,  is  said  not  to  be 
stony;  but  little  rock  is  seen,  the  mountains,  presenting 
rounded  surfaces,  are  covered  with  a  fine  black  earth. 
Along  the  whole  of  this  pass,  good  pasturage  is 
found.  This  road  is  said  to  present  a  much  nearer 
and  more  easy  communication  between  Chile  and 
Buenos  Ayres ;  the  distmice  from  this  latter  city^ 
across  the  pampas  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  runs 
in  a  more  direct  line,  does  not  exceed  120  leagues,^ 
and  the  distance  across  over  the  Cordillera,  as  far 
as  Conception,  is  not  more  than  80  leagues — in  all 
SOO  leagues :  while  the  length  of  road  ffom  Buenos 
Ayres  through  Mendoza  and  Santiago  to  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific  at  Valparaiso  is  above  440  leagues. 
In  the  year  1806,  the  President  of  Chile  dispatched 
Don  Luis  Cruz,  now  a  general  of  the  Chileno  patriot 
forces,  with  a  commission  to  survey  and  report  upon 
the  practicability  of  establishing  a  carriage  commu- 
nication between  Conception  and  Mendoza,  by  the 
pass  of  Antuco :  his  report,  I  am  told,  was  very  fa- 
vorable, and  it  is  said  he  actually  conveyed  carts 
across  the  Cordillera ;  that  he  pursued  this  course  in 
a  direct  line  towards  Buenos  Ayres  without  any  se- 
rious impediment,  until  he  reached  a  spot  somewhere 
to  the  southward  of  the  lakes  of  Melinque,  where 
the  Indians  opposed  his  further  progress,  and  he  was 
ijiduced  to  direct  his  steps  towards  the  high  post- 
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Foad,  by  which  route  be  returned  to  Chile :  he  came 
back  satisfied,  however,  that  far  greater  facilities  for 
the  passage  of  carts  was  to  be  found  by  this  route 
than  by  the  tracts  hitherto  followed :  however  true 
this  may  be,  little  expectation  of  its  realization  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  backward  and  uncertain  condi- 
tion of  both  countries,  and  from  the  danger  likely 
to  be  experienced  from  the  Indians. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  passage 
over  the  Cordillera  during  the  periods  when  the 
roads  are  clear  of  snow :  in  the  months  from  June 
to  September,  the  passage  cannot  be  effected  without 
iconsiderable  personal  exertion,  much  delay,  and  at  a 
far  greater  expence :  at  these  times  the  vallies  on 
both  sides  of  the  Cordillera  as  well  as  the  Cumbre 
itself  are  deeply  covered  with  snow,  so  as  to  be  im- 
passable by  mules :  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to 
travel  on  foot  the  whole  way  from  the  Punta  de  las 
Vacas  to  the  Guardia,  a  distance  of  sixty-six  miles. 
On  these  occasions  it  becomes  requisite  to  hire  peqns 
to  carry  the  provisions,  baggage,  and  saddle  equi-* 
page,  which  of  course  is  attended  with  considerable 
expence.  Since  the  establishment  of  foreign  commer- 
cial houses  in  Chile,  the  passage  of  travellers  and 
expresses  across  the  Cordillera,  in  the  winter  season, 
has  become  more  frequent.  The  courier  too  passes 
and  returns  regularly  every  month :  the  Spaniards 
always  entertained  too  much  dread  of  the  cold  to 
venture  upon  a  journey  attended  with  so  much  in- 
convenience and  personal  exertion.  The  fatigue  of 
walking  such  a  distance  over  loose  snow  is  certainly 
considerable;  but  perhaps  the  greatest  inconveni- 
ence experienced  is  the  painful  inflammation  pro-^ 
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duoed  in  the  eye-lids  from  the  effect  of  the  too  JK)W- 
erfully  reflect^  lights  proceeding  from  the  briUiant 
whiteness  of  the  snow,  which,  in  interv^  of  fine 
weather,  is  generally  increa^e^  hy  the  immediate  re- 
.flection  qf  the  solar  rays.  These  effects  might  per- 
haps be  prevented  by  the  use  of  goggles  of  green 
glass.  Should  the  weather  threaten  an  approaching 
temporal,  it  is  always  prudent  to  hasten  for  the 
nearest  casucha,  and  take  advantage  of  that  shelter 
till  the  storm  has  paired  over,  and  t;he  sim  has  again 
begun  to  shiiie  in  a  cloudless  sky.  I  have  known 
persons  who  have  been  detained  a  week  in  oiie  casor 
cha,  and  .a  fortnight  in  another :  ttas  indeed  firor 
quently  happens  to  the  courier,  so  tha^  the  d^v^ 
of  the  mail  is  retarded  for  si^  weeks  or  two  hioq^ 
in  cases  of  very  bad  weather.  It  is  however  poiijiUe 
to  pass  from  the  Guardia  to  the  Punta  die  las  Yacas 
in  five  days,  should  no  impediment  from  the  weaAer 
int^rvoue,  and  should  the  snow  have  become  tolera- 
bly Jfirm  upon  the  surface.  Great  fatigue  ia  esqpe- 
rie^ced  in  the  ascents  :  the  descents  would  fierhaps 
be  moi^  laborious,  but  for  $.  contrivmice  coBam<»ily 
practised  by  the. couriers <ai^d  pepns  accustomed :to 
the  JQuroey :  a  pledge  is  formed  of  a  pi^ce  of  WW 
hide,  ^ipon  which  the  man  placea  hi^  ^qil^fe-tz^fi^ 
or  his  load,  seats  himself  thereon^  lathing  nil  4n«}y 
round  his  waist  hy  hide  thongs ;  having  m9J^  this 
adjustment  on  the  summit  of  the  declivity,  and  suf- 
fering himself  to  slide  down  by  his  mere  i^ei^^ty  h% 
guides  his  course,  or  slackens  the  rapidity  ai  his 
descent,  by  plunging  his  large  knife,  which  he  finoly 
grasps  in  his  hand,  into  the  snow :  the  resistance 
thus  produced  sufficiently  retards  his  progress,  ahould 
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he  have  acquired  too  much  velocity  ;  or,  like  a  rud- 
der, it  inclines  his  course  to  the  right  or  left,  as  he 
may  desire :  the  labor  of  the  journey  is  thus  reduced. 
The  traveller  has  nothing  to  fear  from  avalanches 
of  snow,  which  are  unknown,  or  are  at  least  of 
trifling  magnitude,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  his  track. 
The  snow  of  the  Cordillera  does  not,  like  that  of 
colder  latitudes,  remain  long  in  a  soft  state.  Soon 
after  it  falls,  the  sim  has  sufficient  power  to  melt 
&Le  surfEU^  of  the  snow,  which,  in  this  half-fluid 
state,  filters  into  the  porous  mass  beneath,  and,  freez- 
ing again,  converts  the  whole  into  a  compact  hard 
body;  and  it  thus  becomes  so  consolidated  as  to 
require  the  heat  of  an  almost  vertical  sun  before  it 
finally  disappears  from  the  surface  of  the  mountains. 
The  cost  generally  attending  the  passage  of  a 
traveller  across  the  Cordillera,  during  the  winter 
season,  is  350  dollars,  about  70/.  sterling ;  while 
at  other  seasons,  with  the  same  luggage,  that  is,  no 
more  than  is  necessary  for  his  journey,  the  expence 
of  his  passage  ought  not  to  exceed  twenty  or  thirty 
dollars,  5l.  to  7^-  10^.  He  cannot  set  out  on  his 
journey,  in  winter  time,  without  having  made  pre- 
vious arrangements  which  will  detain  him  in  Chile 
or  in  Mendoza  several  weeks.  He  will  travel  from 
Mendoza  as  far  as  the  Punta  de  las  Vacas  with 
mules  ;  the  intermediate  space  of  snow  which  cannot 
be  traversed  by  animals  is  then  performed  on  foot, 
as  before  described,  until  he  reaches  the  termination 
of  the  icy  barrier,  which  generally  is  about  the 
Guardia  or  the  Ojos  de  Agua,  at  which  place  the 
mules  purposely  brought  from  Aconcagua  are  in 
readiness  to  convey  him  to  his  ultimate  destination. 
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SANTIAGO   TO   VALPARAISO. 
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Road  firom  Santiago  to  Valparaiso  by  Casa  Blanca. — Post-house 

.  » 

of  Fodaguel. — Cuesta  and  Post-house  of  Prado.— Grold  Mines 
of  Cuiicabi. — Cuesta  of  Zapita.— Xllasa  Blanca.-— Las  Tabbov— 
View  of  Valparaiso.-— Road  from  Santiago  to  Valparaiaobj  £lm 
Donnida.*-Polpayco  Lime  Works.— TUtil.— Cuesta  Dormidikt 
— Limache. — Concon. — ^Valparaiso. — Table  of  Distfuices  be- 
tween Santiago  and  Valparaiso. 


On  leaying  Santiago^  the  route  lies  between  IfOOM 
formed  by  the  walls  of  cultiyated  enclosures^  t]be 
course  is  then,  for  about  a  league,  oyeir  ap.  im^ 
dulating  and  arid  plain,  having  crossed  this  plain 
we  arrive  at  the  Barranca,  so  called  from  a  deep 
channel  which  serves  during  the  rainy  season  to 
qarry  off  the  surplus  water  from  the  river  Mappeho; 
at  all  other  times  the  Barranca  is  dry,  the  whole  oS 
the  water  of  the  river  Mapocho  being  consumed  in 
irrigation.  At  the  Barranca  are  several  farm  houses. 
The  road  for  the  next  two  leagues  continues  over 
the  same  dry  barren  plain  till  we  reach  the  lake 
Podaguel  and  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  same  time* 
This  river  swells  considerably  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son from  the  surplus  water  brought  by  the  rivers 
Colina  and  Lampa,  but  during  the  greater  part  of 
tjie  ye^  the  river  bed  of  Podaguel  is  completely 
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dry.  The  lake  Podaguel  is  at  all  times  filled  with 
water:  the  road  passes  by  its  southern  extremity.. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  a  prominent  extension  of 
the  mountain  range.  Upon  its  margin,  immediately 
overhanging  the  lake,  stands  the  post-house  of 
Podaguel,  which  is  merely  a  rude  and  miserable 
hut,  where  the  government  courier  obtains  a  change 
of  horses :  a  traveller,  however,  who  depends  upon 
hiring  horses  at  what  are  called  the  post-houses 
upon  the  high  roads  of  Chile  will  be  disappointed. 
Hiis  place  is  only  to  be  noticed  by  the  traveller  for 
the  name  it  bears,  and  not  for  the  accommodation 
the  postmaster  can  afford,  for  he  can  really  give  none 
whatever:  very  few  of  the  postmlasters  can  even 
afford  a  supply  of  food  for  the  horses.  The  natives 
of  Chile  generally  travel  with  their  own  horses,  but 
&[iiiee  so  many  JBnglishmen  have  visited  the  country^ 
there  is  3uch  constant  passing  and  repassing  of 
foreigners  between  the  seaport  and  the  capital^  that 
the  accommodations  upon  the  road  have  changed 
their  character.    Some  of  the  merchants  who  use 

• 

grei^  expedition  in  travelling,  and  who  are  frequent- 
ly  gom^  backward  and  forward,  keep  horses  upon 
the  rQad  at  about  six  equal  intervals,  the  post- 
masters engaging  to  procure  fodder  for  them ;  but 
others  are  in  the  habit  of  hiring  horses  for  the 
journey  from  persons  who  have  establishments  in 
Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  and  who  for  a  certain  con- 
sideration will  place  two  extra  horses  upon  the  road, 
one  at  Bustamente,  the  other  at  Casa  Blanca,  at 
which  places  there  are  houses  where  the  animals  caii 
at  ftll  tinjes  be  provided  with  fodder.     The  road 
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from  the  post-house  of  Podaguel  to  that  of  Prado  is 
three  leagues:  though  somewhat  imdulating^  it  is 
tolerably  level,  crossing  a  plain  covered  with  thorny 
tre^;  it  is  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  mo^mtaiiid  of 
considerable  elevation.  Proceeding  in  a  westerly 
direction,  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range, 
wh^?e  there  is  a  hut,  the  residence  of  the  post- 
master and  his  family.  This  is  seven  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Santiago.  The  height  of  this  hut  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  1773  feet,  and  eighty-two  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  city  of  Santiago.  Immediately 
upcm  leaving  this  post  we  asdend  ihe  road  of  the 
Cuesta,  which  is  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  mountaiki 
range,  and  winds  in  a  zig-zag  direction  \xp  to  its 
summit,  whence  we  have  a  fine  and  extei»^ve  view 
over  Ihe  surrounding  country :  towards  the  coast  is 
80^  the  large  plain  before  described,  in  the  midst 
of  which  is  seated  the  metropolitan  city,  witiiits 
numerous  white-washed  spires ;  the  hati&oa  in  that 
direction  being  bounded  by  the  great  diain  of  the 
Andes,  in  which  everal  remarkable  peaks  are  visi- 
ble, and  among  them  the  Volcan  de  Aconcagua. 
On  the  other  side  is  seen  the  plain  of  Poangui, 
with  the  mountain  ranges  which  bound  it :  the 
road  over  the  Cuesta  de  Zapata  is  also  distingobh- 
able.  The  height  of  the  summit  of  the  Cuesta  d^ 
Prado  is  2543  feet  above  the  level  of  the  see,  and 
770  feet  above  the  post-house  of  Prado.  The  de- 
scent of  the  Cuesta  is  a  ziz-zag  road  similar  to  thEit 
on  the  opposite  side ;  this  road  is  at  least  twelve  feet 
wide  and  very  level ;  the  inclination  is  sufficiently  ' 
gentle  to  allow  of  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  hea- 
vily laden  rude  carts  of  the  country  drawn  by  oxen. 
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which  travel  between  the  capital  and  the  seaport. 

Having  accomplished  the  descent,  the  road  continues 

through  a  tolerably  broad  ravine,  whose  level  bottom 

is  covered  with  thorny  trees;  this   continues  for 

about  a  league,  when  we  enter  the  extensive  plain  of 

Poangui,  which  is  covered  with  thorny  bushes:  these 

.plains  ai^  for  the  most  part  divided  into  large  en- 

•closures,  used  for  the  maintenance  of  cattle ;   the 

fences    are    made    of    dried    branches  of  espino 

stuck  upright.     The  road  for  the  next  two  leagues, 

as  far  as  Bustamante,  is  a  lane  formed  by  these  en- 

foloa»res.     Th^re  is   another  road  called  the  Old 

Cuesta,  much  frequented  by  travellers,  as  it  is  the 

-shortest;  it  proceeds  £rom  the  top  of  the  Cuesta  of 

Ftado,  and  runs  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain 

-range  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  it  then  descends 

4iy  a  very  tag-zag,  narrow,  stony,  and  steep  path 

:into  a  ravine  covered  with  thorny  trees.     This  road 

»  seldom  firequented  by  loaded  mules,  on  account  of 

the  steepness  and  narrowness  of  the  path.    After 

.  leaving  the  level  ravine,  we  enter  the  ordinary  cart 

road,  just  before  it  reaches  the  post-house  of  Busta^- 

numte.     This  post-house  is  one  of  the  best  in  Chile, 

it  is  foiir  leagues  distanee  from  the  post-house  of 

(Prado,  and  elev^i  Leagues  distance  from  Santiago* 

The  people  are  extremely  civil,  have  always  abundf- 

anc^  of  provender  for  the  horses,  and  good  Chileno 

fare  for  travellers.     The  acccmunodation  is  very 

miserable,  and  truly  Chileno ;  the  travellers'  room  is 

a  dirty  chamber,  about  twelve  feet  square,  having 

on  two  of  its  sides  a  bedstead^  formed  of  stakes, 

driven  into  the  ground,  on  which  canes  laid  across 

forai  the  bottopa.    The  furniture  consists  of  a  small 
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high  table  and  two  large  wooden  arm  chairs.  Tlie 
tr^^veller  is  here  supplied  with  tea,  coffiee,  an  asado 
(roast  mutton),  the  common  dishes  of  the  countiy 
consisting  of  stewed  meats,  eggs,  bread,  butter,  and 
cheese^  will  be  served  up  on  a  dirty  table  clotib ; 
every  thing  is  very  dirty  and  disgusting  to  a 
new  comer,  but  a  foreigner  who  has  be^i  long  in 
the  country  will  be  well  pleased  at  iinding  at  this 
post-house  such  fare  as  he  will  no  where  else  ia 
travelling  over  Chile  meet  with.  Leaving  ^ae 
"  fonda"  or  inn  of  Bustamante,  we  pass  over  the 
plain  which  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  of  the  road  1^ 
dead  wood  fences,  and  at  the  distance  of  three 
leagues  readi  the  small  village  of  Curicabi,  where 
there  are  about  thirty  huts  and  a  turretted  chapet ; 
each  hut  has  a  garden  irrigated  from  the  jivesr 
Poaingui ;  vineyards  are  attached  to  several  of  these 
possessions.  At  no  great  distance  from  this  village 
there  are  gold  mines  and  a  trapiche ;  the  mountain 
ranges  which  skirt  these  plains  are  all  of  syenitic 
granite,  which  in  some  places  has  very  minute  par- 
ticles of  auriferous  pyrites  disseminated  through  it : 
the  extraction  of  the  gold  is  attended  with  much 
labour ;  and  as  the  miserable  people  in  their  present 
situation  value  their  labour  very  little,  the  produce 
is  sufficient  to  support  their  wretched  existence ;  as 
the  demand  for  labour  is  increasing,  these  mines 
will  soon  cease  to  be  worth  working. 

The  river  Poangui  takes  its  rise  in  the  adjacent 
mountain  ranges,  flows  down  the  ravine  seen  to  the 
northward,  passes  through  the  village  of  Curicavi, 
and  runs  through  the  plains  of  Poangui,  where  it  is 
almost  lost  by  absorption  and  evaporation;  very 
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little  water  therefore  reaches  the  river  Maypo,  which 
fonns  the  southern  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Poangui. 
The  height  of  the  village  of  Curicavi  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  is  1560  feet ;  it  is  181  feet  below  the  level 
of  Santiago.  After  leaving  Guricabi  the  road  still 
tends  to  the  westward,  through  the  same  descriptiou 
of  country  covered  with  thorny  trees ;  the  road  is 
inclosed  by  two  continuous  hedges  of  dried  branches. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  flowers  seen  here,  are 
tlie  eccremocarpus  scaber,  the  loasa  volubilis,  numer- 
ous varieties  of  alstraemeria,  many  beautiful  calciola- 
rias,  the  brodiaea  ixioides,  several  amaryllides,  and 
many  others.  The  road  is  soon  bound  in  on  both 
sided  by  hills,  and  becomes  very  undulating  and 
broken ;  the  evergreen  trees  increase  in  number,  and 
the  fine  laurel  (laurus  lingui)  is  seen  in  abundance  t 
the  molle,  (schinus  moUe),  the  bollen,  (kageneckia 
glutinosa),  laurus  peumo,  laurus  aromatica,  canelo, 
(drimys  chilensis),  quillay,  (smegdadermos  quillay), 
and  many  others.  Those  trees  are  seen  principally 
upon  the  hills,  or  rather  in  the  narrow  gorges  and  si-' 
nuosities  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  We  at  length 
aj^roach  the  foot  of  the  cuesta  of  Zapata,  the  approach 
to  which  is  over  the  undulating  ground :  the  broken 
mountainous  country,  covered  with  evergreen  trees, 
is  extremely  beautiful.  The  ascent  of  the  cuesta  is 
hy  a  zigzag  road,  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain 
similar  to  that  described  at  the  Cuesta  de  Prado. 
Upon  this  cuesta  are  seen  all  the  three  varieties 
of  the  Chile  aloe,  the  pourretia  coarctata,  P. 
caerulea,  and  P.  rubricaulis,  the  two  last  named 
varieties  are  quite  novel;  the  rubricaulis  is  very 
rarely  met  with  in  this  part  of  Chile,  but  it  is  more 
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ooiiiinon  in  the  northerly  jurisdiction  of  the  country. 
T?he  view  from  the  summit  of  the  cuesta  is  vcfry 
beautiful ;  that  to  the  eastward  commands  a  view 
of  the  plains  of  Poahgui,  with  the  mountain  ran^ 
6f  Prado  in  the  tiadc  ground,  surmouiited  hythe  more 
lofly  and  towering  peaks  of  the  great  C!drdi&era.  To 
the  westward  is  seen  the  plain  of  La  Vinilla,  through 
the  middle  of  which  is  observed  the  continuati<m  of 
the  road  thirteen  miles  long,  and  as  straight  aid  an 
arrow,  the  village  CasaBlanca  being  distinctly*  seen  tf( 
the  end  of  it.  The  height  of  the  Cuesta  de  Zapaia 
is  1856  ftet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  *  290  feUt 
above  Curicavi,  S(88  feet  above  La  Vinilla,  and  IIWF 
feet  above  Casa  Blaneia. 

The  descent  of  the  Cuesta  is  tolerably  gentle,  the 
windings  are  more  regular  than  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  depth  considerably  greater.  The  road  to 
Casa  Blanca  is  skirted  on  both  sides  by  dead  wood 
fences.  The  distance  to  La  Vinilla  from  the  foot  of 
the  cuesta  is  four  miles ;  the  descent  to  it  is  con- 
siderable, and  not  regular,  but  by  niunerous  long 
platforms,  or  successive  steps.  The  post-house  of 
La  Vinilla  consists  only  of  two  huts.  It  is  seldom 
used  by  the  traveller,  aiid  the  postmaster  is  rarely 
prepared  to  afford  the  smallest  accommodation.  The 
elevation  of  this  spot  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is 
917  feet,  and  172  feet  above  Casa  Blanca.  The  en- 
closures on  each  side  are  used  only  for  the  rearing 
of  cattle :  the  pasture  is  poor,  but  the  thorny  trees 
afford  to  the  animals  an  excellent  shelter  from  the 
scorching  influence  of  the  sun.  At  the  distance  of 
three  leagues  from  La  Vinilla  we  enter  the  village  of 
Casa  Blanca,  which,  by  the  Chilenos,  is  dignified 
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with  the  name  of  town :  it  is  a  yeiy  miserable  place 
-*-more  so  since  the  great  earthquake  of  Novemberv 
1883>  which  threw  down  all  its  btuldings ;  bnt  few 
jof  these  have  since  been  rebuilt,  and  the  place  bears 
a  Yery  desolated  aspect ;  the  houses  are  constructed 
of  «un«dri6d  bricks,  some  few  are  whitewashed,  but^ 
genaorally,  tiiey  are  left  of  their  original  mud  colomv 
There  is  a  kind  of  inn  in  this  place  kept  by  a  man^ 
half-Englishman,  half-Portuguese,  who  affords  to^ 
lerable  accommodation  to  the  traveller,  but  his  charges 
are  very  high.  The  height  of  this  village  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  745  feet.  In  its  neighbourhood 
are  several  farms,  famed  for  the  rearing  of  cattle ; 
much  butter  and  cheese  are  there  prepared  for  the 
supply  of  the  market  of  Valparaiso.  Leaving  Casa 
Blanca,  the  road  continues  to  the  NW  for  three 
iliUes  in  a  straight  line ;  when  we  reach  a  branch  of 
hills  of  small  elevation,  but  of  considerable  breadtih, 
separating  the  plain  of  Casa  Blanca  from  that  of  Las 
Tablas,  a  distance  of  nearly  twelve  miles  :  the  road 
over  this  hilly  district  is  very  undulating  and  tedious^ 
but  the^  eye  is  relieved  by  the  agreeable  scenery^ 
varied  by  numerous  evergreen  trees;  among  these 
are  the  carontiUo  (carontillea.) 

At  a  spot  about  half  way  to  Las  Tablas  is  a  ravine 
opening  to  the  southward,  forming  the  old  cairt  road 
to  Melipilli.  On  the  road  are  several  miserable  huts 
and  &xm  houses.  The  post-house  of  Las  Tablas  is 
a  mere  hovel,  and  the  postmaster  is  never  prepared 
to  afford  either  refreshment  to  the  traveller  or  his 
horses.  The  plains  of  Las  Tablas  are  quite  open^ 
and  tolerably  level — ^upon  these  are  seen  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses  grazing.     The  road  continues  over 
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tliephdn  for  thfee  lei^ues,  when  we  fMCh  tfad  poet^ 
house  of  Penudas,  seated  at  the  foot  of  the'euesta  of 
Valparaiso.  This  post-hoiis^  is  a  mel;^  hut^'  ftmrt 
d  patpeiia,  where  spirits  and  bread  ifiajr  be  pnr- 
^diased.  It  is  seated  at  an  elevation  of  about '941 
ftet  above  <he  level  of  the  sea.'  iMmedSatiBi^  vpon 
kavingthis  post-house  we  ascend  the  -en^St^  t^  a 
winding  road ;  the  summit  is  <!^  coUsideraMe  Inieftdth, 
and  its  height  above  the  level  of  <^  sea  Is'  1860 
feet,  and  above  Penuclas  319^  feet.  Upon  reaehhig 
the  first  angle  of  the  descent,  we  come  to  «  ^pet 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  halrbotrr  of  Val- 
paraiso, with  its  shipping :  it  appears  like  a 'daqp 
insin,  bound  in  on  three  sides  by  an  amptaithealie 
4rf hills;  it  is  open  to  the  northward,  though-  par- 
tially closed  in  by  the  distant  projecting  painta  of 
Ck»icon,  Quintero,  and  the  Papudes ;  to  the  eastwud 
aro  seen  several  remwkable  hills,  among  which  an 
Manco,  at  Concon;  La  Campana,  or  bell  mountain  of 
Quillota;  Las  Ancas  at  Riculemu,  and  the  still 
more  striking  object,  the  Peak  of  Aconcagut^  in  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Cordillera.  The  descent  of  the 
tniesta  is  irregular,  very  long  and  tedious :  amcmg 
the  several  shrubs  seen  upon  its  summit  are  the  ribes 
glandulosum,  and  two  or  three  varieties  of  beirberis. 

Having  accomplished  the  descent  of  the  coesta, 
we  enter  the  Almendral,  where  we  may  leave  the 
reader,  who  will  find  the  description  of  the  place  in 
another  chapter,  and  return  to  Santiago,  in  order 
to  describe  another  road  to  Valparaiso,  by  the  pass 
of  La  Dormida. 

The    road   by    the     Dormida  has    the    advan- 
tage of  crossing  over   only  one  cuesta,   or  great 
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moiutain  range,  while  that  by  way  of  Casa  Blaaca 
pnri8ifl  over  three  lofty  cuestas.  The  road  prooeeda 
:iijM>n  the  highway  to  Colina  for  about  five  leagues, 
Wk^oa  it  leaves  it,  bearing  to  the  westward  oyer  the 
iltoiiis  towards  La  Lampa.  This  intermediate  plain  is 
ipattsoeptible  <^  cultivation,  but  it  is  useful  for  pastu- 
rage ground  for  cattle,  being  tolerably  well  covered 
with  treesof  espinoand  algarroba, whose  shades  a£Ebrd 
^z^ellent  shelter.  There  is  no  pasture  except  in  the 
goring  season,  after  the  winter  rains;  during  the 
jramainder  of  the  year  it  is  a  dry  parched  arid  plain: 
this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  vallies,  or 
intermountainous  plains  of  Chile,  more  especially  to 
the  nortiiiward.  Leaving  the  plain  we  cross  a  range 
of 'low  hills,  whereon  the  talguen  (talguenea  aggre- 
gata)  grows  with  the  mimosa  and  algarroba:  we 
pees  hy  the  lime  works  of  Polpayco.  The  small 
hiUy  ranges  about  here  for  the  greater  part  consist 
of  •  a  dark  gray  primitive  fine-grained  limestone, 
which,  being  easily  cleft  into  sharp  angular  frag- 
ments, is  quarried  from  the  surface  witiiout  diffi- 
Gidty.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  qtiarry 
is  the  lime-kiln,  which  is  formed  in  the  side  of  a  hiU, 
by  digging  out  a  chamber  about  fourteen  feet  square ; 
three  of  its  sides  are  therefore  formed  of  siliceous 
limestone  rock,  while  the  front  is  built  up  of  loose 
fragments  of  stone  laid  in  mud  cement,  a  hole  being 
left  in  the  bottom  for  discharging  the  kiln  after  it  is 
burnt.  The  top  is  quite  open  and  uncovered ;  it  is 
charged  from  the  high  ground  above  it  by  alternately 
throwing  in  portions  of  limestone  and  algarroba 
wood,  which  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

VOL.  L  2  b 
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'  The  lime  thus  msde  is  of  excelleat  quaiity^  not 
only  for  common  masonry  work,  but  as  an  hydrafoHc 
cement.  This  lime  is  sold  on  the  spot,  at  ten  reates, 
or  five  shillings  per  fan^a,  or  two  shillii^-the 
Itoshel ;  in  Santiago  it  is  sold  for  titrte  sIiiH&igs 
the  bushel.  These  kilns  afford  to  the  pwpri&torB<^ 
ihe  Polpayco  estate  a  revenue  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
\aarB*p^  annum.  About  a  league  onward  we*  'pass 
the  iB^tiate  house  of  Polpayco,  which  offens  ikflMng 
{^rticuiarly  M^orthy  of  notice ;  the  ground  ^dxmnd  it 
is- Watered  by  the  rivulet  which  comes  £nom  Tiltil, 
and  flows  hence  towards  La  Lampa.  At  the  liidtanee 
of  two  leagues  beyond  Polpayco,  and-  fourteen 
leagues  from  Santiago,  *we  arrive  at  the  vfflage  ti 
Tiltil,  leaving  up6n  the  left  on  the  way  to  it  the 
ravine  of  the  Duraznal^  whei'e  there  is  said  fb  be- a 
rich  gold  mine  overflowed  with  water.  The  Tillal|ge 
of  Tiltil  is  seated  in  an  angle  of  a  {dain,  about  two 
miles  square,  formed  by  an  elbow  of  the  narrow 
valley:  It  is  wholly  inhabited  by  persons  employed  in 
the  mines  of  the  Marquesas  and  Tiltil.  These  mines 
are  not  rich,  and  are  very  scantily  worked,  so  much 
so,  that  whenever  I  have  passed  by  this  place  the 
trapiches  and  Amalgamation  works  were  idle.  The 
ore  is  a  decomposed  syenitic  porphyry,  in  wMch  are 
disseminated  particles  of  gold,  so  smallj  ftat'theeye 
can  scarcely  see  them  ;  and  sometimes  veih&rf  very 
poor  auriferous  pyrites  are  met  with;  The  principal 
mines  are  situated  in  the  same  high  ledge  whiA 
connects  the  cuestas  of  Chacabuco  and  Dormida. 
The  ore  is  brought  a  distance  of  six  miles  on  the 
backs  of  mules  to  Tiltil,  where  the  gold  is  extracted. 
In  a  range  of  hills  between  Chacabueo  and  Tiltil,  at 
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the  distance  of  about  eight  miles  is  the  pdor  silver 
inin^  of  Runghio — ^it  is  wrought  to  a  small  extent^ 
Ibe  ore  being  carried  to  La  Latnpa,  a  distanbe  of 
<i^t  leagues  from  Hie  mines,  and  four  leagues  from 
Folpayco,  where  thenl  is  a  trapidbe^  and  a  man  who 
tinSderstands  th6'  extraction  of  the  silvet*.  A-  little  to 
die  southward  of  Tiltil  is  a  very  poor  copper  mine, 
the  ore  of  wluch  is  carried  by  the  road  of  th0  Tavou; 
to  tiie  tirapiche  of  Panxegua,  or  that  of  Catemu,  and 
there  reduced. 

Leaving  Tiltil,  we  gradually  ascend  the  valley 
towards  the  cuesta  of  La  Dormida,  and  at  the  dis« 
tanoe  of  about  three  leagues  reach  the  lavaderos  of 
the  Asiento  Viejo,  where  a  few  cottagies  are  hidden 
aitnidst  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  beautiful  ever* 
gt^ssa  trees*  and  shrubs,  and  graceful  climbing  plants 
which  covett*  the  valley.  Nature  here  distributes  her 
-tonntie&'  with  a  lavish  hatid/whi(!!h  but  ill  accords 
\iAtk  the  poor,  ill-formed,  dirty,  miserable,  and  idle 
peons^  who  waste  their  useless  lives  in  this  delight- 
Ail  place.  The  mountain  sides  are  completely  cou 
v^ed  with  foliage  ;*  the  numerous  little  springs  pro- 
tected by  this  sh^e  from  the  diying  influence  of 
ih^ '  sun  flow  throughout  the  year.  The  mountain 
^hnlKtiolis  bounding  the  valley  are  of  decomposin]^ 
isyenite,  containing  an  excess  of  hornblend,  the  de« 
composing  tendency  of  which,  assisted  by  the  mois- 
ture oozing  through  its  entirfe  maiss,  has  reduced  the 
surface,  to  a  great  d^pth,  tO  a  somewhat  loose  ferrur 
ginous  aietyf  which  interposes  between  the  sihall 
mass€»3  of  angular  stony  fragments,  into '  which  the 
rock  has  become  decomposed.  The  small  springs 
which  fall  into  the  ravine  from  the  mountain  sides 
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bring  down  with  them  a  great  quantity  of  earthy 
matter,  in  which  minute  particles  of  gold  are  fouujd ; 
this  is  the  kind  of  lavadero,  or  gold-washings  cpmman 
in  Chile.  From  this  place  we  immediately  be^ 
-to  ascend  the  cuesta,  the  road  up  which,  is  tolerably 
gentle,  and  the  scenery  at  every  step  beautiful ;  the 
path  is  very  narrow,  and  winds  from  side  tp  /sid^ 
being  in  some  places  so  contracted  that  only  one 
animal  can  pass  at  a  time.  The  trees  and  shrubs 
which  cover  the  mountain  are  numerous,  and. the 
way  is  adorned  by  many  beautiful  flowers,  among 
which  are  two  large  and  handsome  varieties  of  mur 
tisia,  called  by  the  natives,  estrella ;  M.  cirrhosa,  and 
mutisia  uncinata.  The  height  of  this  cuesta  is 
perhaps  800  feet  above  its  base,  and  2700  feet  above 
the  lev6l  of  the  sea.  The  view  from  the  summit  Is 
maguificent ;  on  the  west  is  seen  the  rich  plain,  of 
Limache,  in  all  its  windings,  and  beyond  it  the  open- 
ing of  Concon,  bounded  on  the  horizon  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  on  the  northwest  is  seen  the  elevated  peak  of 
the  Campana,  or  bell  mountain  of  Quillota,  with  the 
rising  points  of  the  Ocoa  and  Llaillay  cuestas.  On 
the  eastern  side  is  seen  the  valley  along  which 
we  have  passed,  one  mountainous  point  receding 
beyond  another,  the  horizon  being  bounded  by  the 
distant  Cordillera,  which  in  the  spring  montlis  is 
wholly  covered  with  snow.  The.  summit  of  this  pass 
is,  however,  considerably  lower  than  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  ridge  on  the  northwest,  as  the  high 
point  separates  this  pass  from  that  of  the  Tavon, 
while  on  the  southward  the  ridge  rises  suddenly  to 
the  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  forming  a  hunch- 
backed eminence  called  El  Cerrd  de  la  Viscacha,  The 
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descent  down  the  western  side  is  somewhat  longer, 
narrower,  more  winding  and  stony  than  that  on  the 
other  side.  On  reaching  the  bottom  we  arrive  at  the 
badenda  house  of  the  Dormida  estate,  which  is  seated 
at  the  head  of  the  ravine,  and  is  ahnost  hidden 
among  a  luxurious  varied  and  beautiful  evergreen 
slirubbery; — ^the  house  itself  is  insignificant.  The 
road  now  follows  the  course  of  the  ravine  for  two 
leagues,  when  we  reach  an  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  this  with  another  ravine  called  La  Que- 
brada  de  Alborado,  at  the  summit  of  which  are  some 
poor  gold  mines  and  lavaderos.  From  this  angle, 
where  there  is  a  small  village,  consisting  of  about 
twenty  huts;  the  mines  may  be  seen  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  upon  the  western  declivity  of  the 
C^rro  de  la  Viscacha ;  they  are  poor,  and  very  scan- 
tily worked.  From  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
.'two  ravines  the  valley  makes  a  somewhat  angular 
turn  through  a  more  extended  opening,  which  con- 
tinues to  widen  itself  as  it  approaches  Limache ;  its 
direction  is  somewhat  tortuous  from  the  alternate 

« 

extension  of  the  points  of  the  mountain  ranges  which 
skirt  the  valley ;  the  road  is  for  the  most  part  stony 
and  -covered  with  bushes,  but  in  those  spots  where 
the  proprietors  have  chosen  to  avail  themselves  of 
irrigation,  the  ground  has  been  made  very  produc- 
tive :  wherever  the  water  of  the  Estero,  or  rivulet, 
has  been  turned  upon  the  soil,  it  has  produced  the 
most  fertile  grounds,  and  the  most  abundantly  pro- 
ductive gardens  in  Chile. 

The  valley  of  Limache  is  indeed  proverbial  in 
this  respect  throughout,  the  country  being  so  shel- 
tered, that  in  the  three  late  successive  years  of  blight 
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which  prevailed  over  jtnpst  parte  of  the  Qpuntry,  this 
was  one  qf  the  few  spote  where  the  crops  never 
failed.  The  valley  is  divided  into  differept  estates, 
and  where  the  houses  of  the  proprietors  are  fixed, 
there  are  small  porjtions  of  titivated  ;ground :  such, 
for  instance,  as  at  Pelumpen,  a  league  and  a  half 
from  Quehrada  de  Albarado,  and  Umue,  at  the 
farther  distance  of  two  leagues.  The  latter  spot  is  a 
beautifully  sheltered  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  Cam- 
pana  mountain ;  it  is  irrigated  by  littiie  streamlets, 
which  flow  &om  the  ravines  of  the  lAOuntain^  The 
village  of  Limache  is  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues 
from  Umue;  here  the  valli^  attains  ite  greats 
width;  the  richesjt  farms  ar^  here,,  upon  which arp 
grown  much  garden  produce,  sent  for  i^ale'tothe 
market  of  Valparaiso,  at  a  dist«ice  of  t\f  elye  leagues. 
T^iis  produce  is  conveyed  by  mujes.  The  cipps  rf 
fruite  and  veg^itabljes  are  much  earlier  than  in  othe^ 
parte  of  the  province.  The  village  of  Limache  is 
very  irregular ;  the  hous^  are  small,  very  miserable 
in  appearance,  the  pieople  more  ignorant  and  brutal 
than  in  most  othe^  p^te  pf  the  country.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  thfe  govemm^wt  of  Quillota,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  juez,  qr  coi^istable^  whose  .ii)terest  it 
is  to  enqG^urage  ^11  k^ nds  of  vicp  and  immorality. 
Limache  li^s  about  six  miles  to  the  soujt)|iffur4  pf 
the  town  of  Quillota,  firpm  which  it  is  sepffsated  Jby 
the  low  cuesta,  forming  the  southern  tarQiixif^tion  pf 
the  Camp9.|ia  ra^ge ;  oyer  this  }iill  a  tolei:^b)y  gopd 
road  leads  to  Quillota.  In  the  opposite  directioji 
another  road  tends  over  the  more  Ipfty  eiiesta,  or 
mountain  rang^,  to  Cas^  IBlanca :  the  ravines  which 
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Jead  up  to  thifl  cuesta  produce  much  thorny  wood^ 
j[iriAdpaUy  the  talguen  (talgueua  a^;regata). 
y  The  valley  of  Limache  becomes  very  narrow  at 
9/Pfm^  <little  distance  to  the  westward ;  and  the  Es- 
isifo  Gontinues.  its  course  along  a  confined  and  wind- 
ing, dbannel  formed  by  the  low  ac^acent  hills  for  the 
jieugjth  of  fivie  leagues,  when  it  falls  into  the  Ayrer 
jGf^BCOBy  whioh  stream  has  been  befoi^e.  described  as 
the.:friyer  flowing  through  ^Aootncagua.  The  read, 
h^evGjc^  pa9ses  ^ver  the  long  raage  of  hills,  and  we 
psm^  into,  the  y^ey  of  Conqon  at  Tavolcmgo.  From 
lihis  p^  qf  the  valley,. we  perceive  a  beautiful  cukir- 
,vat^  And  rich  oouatry,  tlurough  which  the  river 
flows  with  great .  rapidity,  dividing  itself  at  times 
ipto  several  branches^  iand.  wliiicMng  in  many  capri- 
4^0116  turnii^gs  till  it  fiBda  its  way  to  the  sea.  The 
.Pacific  Qc^aa  is  distinctly  seen  4t  the  termination  of 
stfae  valley,  and  the  view>  ia  all  dii:ections,  is  beauti- 
-|hL.  From,  Tayoloi^o  we  travel  twp  leagues,  pass 
th|S  estate  of  Cobi^t  and  reach  Gonc^a..  At  this 
place  I  resided  several  years.  Concon  is  at  about  an 
,e(jpukl  ijKstiaaoe  &am  Valparaiso  and  QuiUota,  Wng 
sixleagstesvdMant  tcotii  both  tiiese  places.  At  €k)n- 
i<;on  we  leave  the  valley,  ascend  the  hill^  a|id  pi*o- 
ceed  in  a  southerly  direction  towards  Valparaiso. 
The  road  is  oyer  an  elevated  table  height  for  about 
two  leagues,  it  then  descends  to  a  spot  called  Jlenaca, 
a  small  ravine  cultivated  in  S(Hue  parts M.^jk^rfr  are  a 
few  cottages.  It  then  ascends  another  tabte  height, 
and  descends  by  a  long  and  tedious  cordon  to  a,  sandy 
flat  near  the  sea-beach,  which  is  the  termixtation  of 
a  long  ravine,  whose  summit  is  at  a  spot  called  Re- 
culemu,    whence  the    Estero  takcas   its    rise,  flows 
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through  Margamarga,  Cupud/and  finally  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea  at  the  spot  called  La  Vina  de  la 
Mar.     In  the  midst  of  this  sandy  flat  and  upon  the 
border  of  the  Estero  is  the  house  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  estate,  Don  Juan  Antonio  Carrera,  a  relative 
of  the  individuals  of  the  same  name,  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  first  revolutionary  movements  of 
the  country,  and  for  a  considerable  time  maintained 
the  chief  political .  sway  in  Santiago.     The  distance 
hence  to  Valparaiso  is  two  leagues  and  a  half  over 
the  broken  and   hilly  points  near  the   sea  which 
skirt  the  margin  of  the  great  cuesta:   the  road  is 
very  bad,  presenting  successive  and  continued  rug- 
ged ascents  and  descents.      This  road  was  a  few 
years  since  so  good,  that  carts  could  travel  on  it; 
but  from  neglect  it  has  become  so  ruined,  that  in 
some  places,  it  is  difficult  for  even  a  loaded  mole  to 
pass.     After  proceeding  over  this  broken  road,  called 
Las  Siete  Hermanas,  we  descend   upon  the  sandy 
beach  of  the  Almeudral,  and  arrive  in  Valparaiso. 

Table  of  Distances  of  the  Places  between  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso^  by  the  Road  of  Casa  JBlanca. 

From  Santiago  to  Leagues. 

Barrancas 2 

Podaguel 2 

Prado,  eastern  foot  of  Cueste. ...%...  3 

Bustamanti  post-house 4 

Curicavi 2| 

Vinilla 3^ 

Casa  Blanca e 3 

Carried  forward, .  • 20 
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Brought  forward. .  •    ... .  20 

Tablas 4 

Penuelas 3 

Valparaiso 3 


30 


Last  qf  Distances  qf  the  Places  between  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso  by  the  Road  of  La  Dormida. 

From  Santiago  to  I^eagues. 

San  Ignacio..  •  •  • 4 

Polpayco 8 

Tiltil 2 

Asiento  Viejo 3 

Dormida 2 

Quebrada  del  Alborado 1 

Pelumpen 14^ 

Umu^ 2 

Limache 2 

Concon 5-^^ 

Renaca • 2 

Vina  de  la  Mar 1-l 

Valparaiso ^\ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


CHILE   DESCRIBED. 


Limits — Proportion   of    cu],tiyatable  Land« — Climate. — Earth- 
quakes^—Great  Earthquake  in  November,  1822. — :] 


Chile  is  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
continent  of  South  America,  bordering  upon  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean ;  its  boundaries  are  well  defined :  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  long  parallelogran^,  whose  length,  run- 
ning north  and  south,  is  nine  times  greater  than  ite 
breadth :  it  is  comprised  between  the  twenty-fourth 
and  forty-fourth  degrees  of  south  latitudes  ;  and  be- 
tw'een  the  longitudes  of  sixty-nine  and  seventy-four 
degrees  west  of  Greenwich :  on  the  north  it  is  bound- 
ed by  the  great  and  almost  impassable  desert  of 
Atacama,  which  separates  it  from  Peru ;  oj^  the  west 
by  the  lofty  towering  barrier  of  the  Cordillera  de  los 
Andes  ;  on  the  south  by  the  gulf  of  Guaitecaf  apd  the 
archipelago  of  Chiloe  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  great 
Pacific  Ocean.  Hitherto  the  accounts  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  formed  upon  imperfect  knowledge  of 
its  topographical  character;  it  is  not,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, formed  by  a  series  of  table  heights,  reaching 
from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  immense  Cordillera ; 
but  it  is  a  broad  expansion  of  the  mountainous  An- 
des, which  spreads  forth  its  ramifications  from  the 
central  longitudinal  ridge,  towards  the  sea;  these 
branches  diminish  continually,  but  irregularly,  till 
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tliey  raacb  the  ocean.  This  inclining  extension  of 
mountainous  country  can  be  considered  in  no  other 
yiew  than  as  part  of  the  Cordillera  itself,  divided 
transyeis^ly  by  several  high  ridges  and  correspond- 
ing hollows,  which  do  not,  however,  proceed  in  a 
direct  line,  but  extend  in  variously  tortuous  cotirsen 
towards  the  sea.  These  mountain  branches  are  of 
considerable  height,  being  seldom  less  than  1,000 
feet,  -and  mqre  generally  2,000  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  vallies  which  intersect  them :  it  may  tl^ere^ 
fbre  be  readily  conceived  that  there  is  but 
little  level  country  between  the  smaller  branches 
of  these  chains ;  the  more  valuable  portions  were 
foimod  by  the  beds  of  the  rivers  now  compa* 
ratji^y  /small,  although  there  is  evidence  of  their 
hHving  been  otice  the  courses  of  greater  streams. 
^cnpe  of  those  vallies  present  broad  expansions  of 
9iiifaee,  such,  by  way  of  illustration,  as  that  portion 
iftki  country  called  the  valley  of  Aconcagua.  These 
Utb  the  patches  which  constitute  the  ^est  and 
Imsted  portions  foi  the  middle  portion  of  Chile. 

'  fTbtt  vallies  being  considerably  inclined,  admit  (^ 
ii^^g^tion;  wherever  water  can  be  procured.  The 
;]||4]iy.  parts,  being  dried  and  parched  during  the 
.geebjber  part  of  the  year,  cannot  be  cultivated.  It  is 
probieiAe  that  not  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  northern  half 
AT  Chile  can  ever  be  cultivated.  But  southward  of 
the' river  Maule  the  proportion  of  cultivatable  land 
is  larger. 

The  climate  of  Chile  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
finei;t  and  healthiest  in  the  world :  if,  wifeh  an  eqw^ 
de^ptee  of  truth  in  other  respectd;  it  approflehed  m 
.excellence  the  correctness  of  what  in  tltfs  parttottkr 
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is '  stated  of  it,  the  country  wotild  deservedly  merit 
all  the  eulogiums  which  every  traveller  and  historian 
bds  pronounced  upon  it.  The  temperature  of  that 
part  of  Chile  near  the  sea  coast  is  even  finer  than 
that  of  the  interior,  being  less  subject  to  variations 
from  heat  to  cold.  The  months  of  January  and  Fe- 
bruary are  the  hottest ;  at  this  season  of  the  year 
in  the  interior,  the  thermometer  frequently  rises  to 
90®  and  95®  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade ;  but  however 
sultry  the  day,  no  sooner  has  the  sim  set,  than  there 
arises  a  most  delightful  breeze,  which  cools  the  air, 
and  renders  the  night  pleasant  and  refreshing :  so 
insufferable  indeed  is  the  heat  of  the  diay  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  that  the  people-  seldom  stir  out;  they 
close  the  doors  and  window-shutters  of  their  houses, 
to  keep  out  the  heat ;  no  individual  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  streets;  nothing,  say  the  natives,  "  except 
Englishmen  and  dogs ; "  but  in  the  evening  the  gay 
period  arrives :  it  is  then  the  world  appears  to  be  let 
loose ;  the  shops  are  lighted  up,  the  streets  crowded 
with  females,  unattended,  parading  from  shop  to 
shop,  for  the  men  never  walk  with  the  women ;  the 
public  walks  are  crowded  with  people  of  all  classes, 
who  meet  to  enjoy  the  recreation  of  the  cooling 
breeze.  This  continues  till  near  midnight^  when, 
after  partaking  of  a  hearty  supper,  they  retire  to 
their  beds,  often  laid  in  the  open  air,  from  which 
they  again  rise  at  day-break  in  the  morning.  The 
shortness  of  rest  procured  during  the  night  is  re^ 
lieved  by  the  long  sleep  taken  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  It  is  customary  to  dine  at  IS  or  1  o'clock,  and 
all,  without  exception,  make  it  a  rule  to  sleep  from 
that  hour  till  sun-set.     The  temperature  experienced 
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near  the  coast  during  these  sultry  months  is  much  ' 
cooler  during  the  day ;  the  hottest  period  is  usually 
bdEbre  10  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  generally  about 
this  hour  a  strong  wind  arises  in  the  southward,  which 
cools  the  air  agreeably :  in  Valparaiso,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  disagreeable,  the  ex- 
excessive  heat  or  the  excessive  wind.  During  the  day 
it  blows  so  violently  as  to  raise  a  doud  of  sand  in  the 
air,  which  renders  it  very  unpleasant  to  stir  out  of 
doors;  and  even  within  the  houses  the  quantity  of  dust 
brought  by  the  wind  causes  considerable  annoyance. 
The  temperature  of  the  coast  in  summer  time  fre- 
quently rises  to  85°  during  the  day,  and  70°  to  75° 
during  the  night.     The  months  of  March  and  April 
are  much  more  temperate,  especially  in  the  interior ; 
during  the  latter  months  the  rains  generally  set  in. 
The  months  of  Jime  and  July  are  the  coldest ;  but 
in  the  day  time  the  atmosphere  does  not  even  then 
feel  chilly,  except  during  the  time  rain  is  falling. 
Hain  is  seldom  known  to  fall  except  in  the  months 
between  May  and  August,  and  the  number  of  days 
on  which  it   occurs  is  seldom  more  than  twent^r 
throughout  the  year;  but  it  happens,  on  some  few 
occasions,  that  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  year 
is  between  forty  and  fifty ;  these  seasons  are  however 
extremely  rare,  and  are  always  followed  by  diseases, 
and  a  general  failure  of  the  crops  :  the  driest  winters 
are  usually  succeeded  by  seasons  of  the  greatest 
abundance.     The  rain,  which  is  very  heavy,  seldom 
falls  for  more  than  three  days  continuously.     If  the 
observations  made  by  an  intelligent  friend  be  correct, 
we  may  suspect  that  the  quantity  of  rain  that  actu- 
ally falls  during  the  year  in  this  extremely  dry  cli- 
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mate  is  not  less  than  the  tot^  quantity  which  falls 
in  tiie  rainy  and  humid  atmosph^e  df  England. 
The  couatiy,  from  its  excessive  hilliness,  jlt its^ts  so 
few  outlets  foir  the  dtaibage  of  the  rain,  that  the  floods 
are  frequently  very  destructive,  sweepitig  aWiv|r  the 
soil  of  extensive  portions  of  cultivatable  groutid*  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted  in  a  country  wMeh'pre- 
sents  a  very  small  portion  of  surface  capable  of  irri- 
gation. During  the  time  that  rain  continues  to  &II» 
there  is  a  general  suspension  (tf  all  active  operationfi^ 
from  the  head  of  the  state  to  the  poorest*  laborer  m 
the  country :  the  peon  never  stirs  out  <rf'  his  rancho ; 
in.  the  town  all  the  public  offices  are  closed,  the  shops 
are  shut  up,  the  warehouses  are  unattended^  and  no 
one  is  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  If  the  ground  be 
wet^  the  women  never  stir  out  of  doors ;  and  4be 
men;  when  the  rain  ceases  to  fall,  are  seen  paddUi^ 
along  the  streets  in  thick  wooden  clogs,  and  wrapped 
up  in  large  Spanish  cloaks,  thrown  round  iheir  (Moul- 
ders, the  cape  mufQing  up  their  mouths,  so  as  to 
preserve  them  from  contact  with  chitte,  the  chiUy 
and  moist  air. 

The  months  of  August,  September,  October,  an4 
November,  are  generally  pleasantly  warm  and  agree- 
able, although  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  wes- 
terly winds  during  these  months,  the  atmosphere  is 
frequently  hazy,  especially  early  in  the  morning :  the 
influence  of  the  solar  rays  generally  serves  to  dissi- 
pate the  clouds  by  noon,  when  the  fog  seldom  recurs 
bdbre  midnight :  the  prevalence  of  fogd  in  the  suili- 
mer  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  has  fallen  during  the  previotis  winter.     After 
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a  dry  winter  seasoii  fogs  are  seldom  observed  in  the 
dsy  time. 

On  the  coast  I  have  never  observed  snow:  in 
the  interior  plains,  snch  as  those  of  Aconcagua 
ttid  Santiago,  sleet  sometimes  is  observed  accom- 
jpenying  the  rain;  and  when  this  occurs,  all  the 
n^hbouring  hills  that  attain  an  elevation  above 
these  plains  of  800  feet,  are  covered  with  snow, 
%4iich  is  dissipated  by  a  few  days'  fine  weather  from 
all  those  parts  of  the  motmtainous  ranges  at  a  lower 
jdevation  than  5,000  feet.  I  have  seen  the  bell  of 
Qnilleta,  which  is  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  coast,  covered  half-way  down  with 
snow  after  there  has  been  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  in 
the  valley  beneath.  In  the  interior  parts  of  the 
Cofdillera,  snow  falls  at  intervals  during  the  winter, 
especially  when  it  rains  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
eoBntry.  From  June  to  November  the  more  lofty 
ranges  of  hills  to  the  eastward  of  Santiago,  Aconca- 
gua, and  other  parts  of  Chile,  to  which  the  name  of 
Cordillera  is  more  particularly  attached,  are  covered 
with  snow,  which  gradually  disapi>ear8,  by  the  in« 
flUence  of  the  sim  before  the  month  of  December ;  in 
Bcxme  of  the  deep  gorges  of  the  higher  central  ridge, 
having  a  southern  aspect,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  ob- 
serve extensive  patches  of  snow  as  late  as  the  months 
of  January  or  February ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  An- 
des- lliat  I  have  seen  does  any  snow  remain  beyond 
tihe  month  of  March.  In  some  seasons  the  Cordillera 
becomes  difficultly  passable  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
Ajpril,  but  this  seldom  hapi>en8  until  the  middle  of 
'May.     In  the  year  18199 1  passed  the  Cordillera  on 
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the  30th  of  May^  when,  not  the  fimaUeetveistigfS  of 
snow  was  observable  in  any  part  of  the  An^M^  ?  ^ 
though  a  heavy  tempest  had  occurred^  on^  diree 
weeks  before,  which,  from  ,the  quantity  of  voqw  that 
fell,  rendered  the  passage  difficult.  f(M?,^9baie:dayB. 
The  warmth  of  the  ground,  occasioned  by  -its  Ij^ 
exposure  to  the  sun,  j(iad,  as  is  usual,  c<^npl0b4y 
melted  the  snow  at  the  commencement  of  the  wia$fftf 

During  the  winter  months,  it  is  not  uii09xaiO(ifl|ii#n 
the  interior  of  Chile  to  witness  the  f ormatioi^  odfi  iff 
frozen  during  the  night  to  the  thickness  of  a  qufisrtffS 
of  an  inch,  but  it  is  sure  fy)  disappear  entirely  inikff 
course  of  the  morning :  near  the  sea-coast  it.sel^wi 
freezes,  but  ice  has  occasionally  been  seen  about  fi^ 
thickness  of  a  pane  of  window  glass. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Abbe  Molina,  that  the  winter 
rains  *^  are  never  accompanied  by  storms  or  hail, 
and  thunder  is  scarcely  known  in  the  country,  parti- 
cularly in  places  distant  from  the  Andes,  where  even 
in  summer  it  is  seldom  heard."  This  is  not,  how- 
ever correct  in  relation  to  the  central  parts  of  Chile ; 
Molina,  who  resided  entirely  in  the  more  southern 
provinces,  may  perhaps  speak  of  the  seasons  there 
with  greater  correctness.  In  the  central  parts  qf  CbOf 
a  winter  seldom  passes  over  without  the  rains  being 
occasionally  accompanied  with  stonns  of  hail^  than-! 
der,  and  lightning.  The  lightning  is  remarkaUy 
vivid ;  and  the  thunder,  owing  to  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous reverberation  of  sound  among  the  many  doqp 
ravines  of  a  lofty  and  hilly  country  is  terrific.  Rain 
seldom  occurs  in  thewinter  season  unless  accompanied 
by  storms  and  violent  gales  of  wind  from  the  north*- 
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I  ^fmM&t  from  which  the  wfim  ^Idotri  Mows 
-frfUcMit  JMin^hi^  with  if  bed  weAOttr, 
?-  I*  the  eTeiUBgd  of  snttinfier  fhne,  Atormir  of  thun- 
4te  and  lightning  are  not  uncommon  in  that  pdrt 
#f  the  Cordillera  lying  between  the  mt&h  central 
iMf^  and  the  secondary  range  of  mcmntains  which 
{Mrallel  with  it  to  the  eastward,  and  in  the 
of  which  the  river  of  IJspallata  flows.  On 
IkaM  oonsioBs  may  be  ^een,  on  sximmer  evenings. 
tiapiiiughout  Chile,  the  reflection  of  the  distant  flashes 
HMMimially  illuminating  parts  of  the  horizon  ex- 
MlliMDg  above  the  line  of  the  Cordillera,  but  the 
MMne  of  action  is  far  too  distant  for  us  to  hear  the 
HMnder,  (mp  to  see  more  than  a  very  rertiote  reflexion 
of  tile  lightning. 

^'Whatever  advantages  Chile  may  present  in  the  ex- 
6s1lenee  of  its  climate,  and  the  productiveness  of  so 
aiuch  of  its  soil  as  can  be  irrigated,  they  are  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  earthquakes  to  which  the 
nfbale  country  is  continually  subject;  for  of  all  our  ter- 
NMHal  phenomena,  none  can  equal  the  frightful  sen- 
rtftioiffiof  the  violent  agitations  of  the  grounds  beilieath 
to,  flEtteuded,  as.  they  ai*e,  by  the  loud  hollow  i^mbling 
Aone  which  accompanies  them,  and  by  the  cracking 
ioHkid  of  the  materials  of  which  the  houses  afe  coii- 
MriRtedv  Nothing  can  be  more  lamentable  or  awful 
tlian  witnessing  large  houses,  nay,  whole  towns,  in 
ft^riA>rt  space  of  time  levelled  to  the  ground,  crushing 
j^haps  iu  the  falling  ruins  their  miserable  inha- 
IkitMits :  nothing  can  approach  the  eonstemation  of 
tiller  peopte,  wh6,  on  the  first  alarm,  rush  into  the 
6fpeti  air  with  the  gi^atest  terror  depicts  6n  their 
v6l.  l  a  c 
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countenances,  calling  for  mercy  and  salvation.  Even 
the  brute  creation  participates  instinctively  in  the  ge- 
neral panic ;  the  animals,  affrighted,  run  in  all  direc- 
tions, sending  forth  moanful  cries,  as  if  conscious  of 
the  danger  that  awaits  them. 

Upon  the  first  symptoms  of  an  earthquake,  all  the 
natives  rush  out  of  their  houses,  fall  upon  their  knees, 
beat  their  breasts  violently,  and  cry  aloud  mi^ericor- 
dia !  misericordia !  (mercy  !  mercy !).  For  three 
years  I  was  mortified  at  their  pusillanimity,  and  was 
frequently  reprimanded  for  never  stirring  out  of  the 
house  upon  the  occurrence  of  pretty  smart  shocks ; 
but  having  been  a  witness  of,  and  a  sufferer  by,  the 
great  earthquake  of  1822,  I  confess  that  my  cou- 
rage failed  me,  and  I  was  afterwards  no  less  forward 
than  others  in  flying  out  of  doors  on  the  slightest 
annunciation  of  an  earthquake.  The  natives  distin- 
guish the  shocks  into  two  classes,  the  slighter  ones 
are  said  to  be  "  temblores,"  and  those  strong  enough 
to  produce  fissures  in  the  ground,  or  to  overthrow  or 
damage  buildings,  are  called  "  terremotos."  The 
temblores  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence;  their  in- 
tervals are  irregular ;  they  happen  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  or  night,  and  in  every  month  in  the  year ; 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  at  the  distance  of  two 
months  ;  at  other  times  at  the  interval  of  every 
few  days ;  while  at  others  many  frequently  happen  in 
one  day.  Sometimes  there  is  an  indication  of  their 
approach  by  a  preceding  rumbling  noise,  like  that  of 
a  very  heavy  artillery  waggon  rolling  quickly  over  a 
stone  pavement  at  a  distance :  at  other  times,  the 
schoks  happen  instantaneously,  without  any  noise; 
and  sometimes  the  noise  alone  is  heard  without  the 
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slightest  sensation  of  motion.  I  have  noticed  the 
occurrence  of  strong  and  frequent  shocks  in  May 
or  June,  after  the  first  falls  of  snow  in, the  Cordil- 
lera ;  or  in  October  or  November,  after  a  storm  in  the 
Andes.  These  observations,  however,  must  not  be 
taken  as  a  rule,  as  they  may  have  been  mere  acciden- 
tal results :  we  cannot,  indeed,  reasonably  expect  to 
meet  with  any  exterior  prognostic  of  these  pheno- 
ikieiia,  since  they  proceed  from  internal  and  subter- 
raneous operations,  the  causes  of  which  we  can  only 
conjecture.  Captain  Hall's  observation  is  correct 
when  he  says  that  the  susceptibility  of  persons  to 
tiie  approach  of  earthquakes  increases  by  a  continued 
lesidence  in  the  country ;  it  arises  probably  from  the 
apprehension  and  a  more  constant  anticipation  of 
their  occurrence,  as  well  as  from  the  observation  of 
the  greater  uncertainty  of  their  extent,  their  force, 
and  duration.  After  the  great  earthquake  of  18S2,  I 
never  retired  to  rest  without  making  preparations, 
in  anticipation  of  their  possible  occiu-rence,  by  open- 
ing all  the  doors  of  the  house,  and  clearing  away 
diairs  and  tables,  that  we  might  not  fall  over  them 
in  running  into  the  open  air  in  the  dark.  Even 
in  the  soundest  repose,  I  have  generally  found  myself 
upon  my  legs,  in  the  act  of  retreating  from  my  room, 
without  being  sensible  of  any  motion  or  the  first  indi- 
cation of  the  rumbling  noise  preceding  a  shock,  and 
have  even  reached  the  open  air  before  I  was  awake, 
or  before  the  shock  itself  has  followed  the  noise.  A 
person  who  has  become  alive  to  the  feeling  can 
acutely  distinguish  a  slight  shock,  when  another 
newly  arrived,  and  a  stranger  to  the  sensation,  will 
notice  no  motion  whatever. 

2  c  2 
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The  great  earthquake  before  alluded  to  happenftd 
during  my  residence  at  Concon,  at  the  mouth  cvf  lim 
Quillota,  or  Concon  river.  At  half*past  ten  o'dock 
on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  the  19th  November^  ISSS, 
as  my  family  were  retiring,  the  first  oscillatioi^  was 
felt.  It  was  very  sudden  and  violent ;  we  were  all 
alarmed,  and  paused  for  an  instant,  when  the  fallUig 
of  the  glasses  from  the  sideboard,  the  crac^png  of  the 
timbers  of  the  roof,  and  the  rattling  of  the  falling 
tiles,  caused  us  to  rush  out  of  the  house.  The  earth 
was  violently  convulsed,  heaving  up  and  down  in  a 
manner  hardly  conceivable,  and  as  little  capable  of 
being  accurately  described  as  our  feelii^.  The 
timbers  of  a  large  corridor  were  breaking  in  all  di- 
rections, and  flying  off  in  fragments,  while  the  ak 
was  filled  with  dust  from  the  falling  roof.  .  The 
situation  of  our  two  children  instantaneously  oecw^ 
red  to  us.  I  rushed  into  the  falling  building,  snatched 
one  boy  from  one  of  the  front  rooms,  and,  carrying 
him  in  my  arms,  ran  to  the  back  of  the  house,  where 
the  other  boy  was  in  bed ;  my  sensation  in  thia  pain- 
ful situation  cannot  be  imagined.  I  ran  with  my 
two  boys  to  their  mother  and  their  aunt ;  and  by  the 
time  I  joined  them,  the  great  shock  was  ended  i  H 
continued  about  two  minutes.  After  a  lapse  of 
about  three  minutes,  the  agitation  returned  violently, 
and  continued  for  about  a  minute,  when  several  of 
the  strong  pillars  of  the  corridor  were  shivered. 
During  this  time  there  was  a  loud  rumbling  noise, 
like  the  distant  echo  of  thunder  in  a  mountainous 
country.  The  heaving  c^  the  ground  seemed  not 
only  to  consist  of  horizontal  oscillations,  but  also  of 
violent  uplifting  concussions,  as  if  repeated  ex{do- 
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gions  were  exerting  their  force  upon  the  roof  of  a 
koUow  cavern  under  our  feet,  threatening  to  burst 
open  the  ground,  or  blow  us  all  into  the  air.  Our 
scmsationi^  were  truly  horrible.  There  was  nothing 
femarkable  in  the  appearance  or  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  the  moon  and  stars  shone  with  their  usual 
nsplendence.  Anxious  to  ascertain  the  state  of  iny 
snills,  which  were  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  house,  I  proceeded  towards  the 
8JK>t^  and  was  met  by  my  English  workmen,  who 
told  me  the  building  had  been  thrown  down,  that  the 
walls  on  both  sides  had  been  precipitated  into  the 
atUlHStream,  and  the  roof  had  fallen  in.  While  mak- 
ing a  survey  of  the  damage,  another  violent  shock 
warned  me  of  my  danger ;  the  mill  at  the  time  of 
the  first  shock  was  in  action ;  the  miller,  a  young 
man  recently  arrived  from  England,  on  hearing  the 
first  noise  of  the  earthquake,  concluded  that  a  nail 
by  Bome  accident,  had  got  between  the  mill-stones : 
he  therefore  shut  down  the  sluice-gate,  and  raised 
the  nmning-stone.  At  this  moment  the  walls  of  the 
outer  room  fell,  and  caused  him  precipitately  to 
^put  the  building.  During  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  we  experienced  continual  and  severe  shocks, 
the  intervals  between  which  seldom  exceeded  five 
minutes,  every  time  shaking  down  portions  of  the 
liaildings.  Our  Creole  servants  walked  about  the 
iilelosure  almost  in  a  state  of  despair,  thumping  their 
feeasts,  and  repeating  their  Ave  Marias.  Another  of 
my  English  workmen,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  close 
hy,  soon  joined  us;  part  of  his  house  had  been  thrown 
down.  The  major-domo  of  the  neighbouring  estate, 
sent  by  his  master,  came  to  learn  our  fate,  when  we 
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hearid  that  his  house,  as  well  as  the  chapel,  had  also 
been  levelled  to  the  ground.  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  a  friend  came  from  his  residence  at  Quintero, 
a  few  miles  to  the  northward,  to  ascertain  what  had 
befallen  us — his  own  house,  like  our's,  had  been 
shaken  to  pieces;  he  informed  us  that  the  ground 
over  which  he  had  passed  was  muck  altered,  and 
torn  in  many  places  in  wide  rents.  .  The  sand-hills 
had  been  thrown  into  the  Quintero  lake,  and  the 
ford  at  the  usual  place  across  it  was  greatly  swelled . 
so  that  the  water  rose  ?  above  his  saddle.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  caused  by  an  influx  of  salt-water 
into  the  lake,  during  the  great  rise  of  the  sea  which 
accompanied  the  first  and  most  violent  shock.  At 
Quintero  great  part  of  the  house  was  destroyed,  and 
the  family,  consisting  of  my  wife's  sister,  her  hus- 
band, child,  and  servants,  had  escaped  without  much 
serious  injury ;  though,  in  the  endeavour  to  make 
her  escape,  a  large  book-case  fell,  knocked  her  down 
with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  fell  upon  them. 
She  was  happily  extricated  from  this  perilous  situa- 
tion by  her  husband,  with  only  a  few  bruises.  We 
lighted  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  our  inclosure,  and 
seated  ourselves  around  it  till  the  morning  dawned, 
when  I  was  better  able  to  ascertain  the  damage  that 
had  been  done.  The  house  was  not  so  much  ruined 
as  I  expected ;  the  outer  walls  were  rent  in  several 
places,  and  the  partition  walls  thrown  down.  I  had 
recently  put  on  a  new  roof  of  good  carpentry,  120 
feet  long  and  50  wide ;  and  this  was  secured  by  the 
corridor,  and  strong  iron  ties  running  through  the 
walls  at  proper  intervals,  and  but  for  this  we  should 
probably  have  been  all  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the 
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building.  The  ground  of  the  yard  to  which  we  re-  , 
treated  was  cracked  in  all  directions.  The  mill-stream 
in  many  places  was  filled  up  by  the  falling  in  and 
eoUapsion  of  the  banks.  The  ground  between  the 
mill  and  the  river  offered  numerous  evidences  of  the 
oonvulsions  it  had  undergone :  clefts  above  a  foot 
wide  presented  themselves  at  the  distance  of  every  . 
few  yards,  and  in  several  places  the  ground  itself 
liad  sunk  two  feet  below  its  usual  level.  On  many 
flpots  were  numerous  hillocks  of  sand  and  mud,  which 
had  been  forced  through  the  crevices.  They  ap- 
peared like  mud  volcanoes  in  miniature;  some  of 
these  had  again  sunk,  leaving  in  their  places  muddy 
pools.  The  tail  course  from  the  mill,  which  ex- 
tended  above  2,000  feet  towards  the  river,  was 
filled  up,  and  made  level,  partly  by  the  collapsion  of 
its'  bank,  and  partly  by  its  bottom  being  forced  up 
by  the  earthquake.  In  the  course  of  the  next  day 
I  learned  the  fate  of  the  towns  of  Valparaiso,  Quil- 
lota,  Casa  Blanca,  and  Limache ;  all  these  towns 
had  been  destroyed,  together  with  a  great  number  of 
persons,  who  had  been  buried  in  the  ruins.  For 
many  days  we  had  smart  shocks  of  earthquakes. 
On  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  following  the  earth- 
quake, I  visited  Valparaiso :  on  my  way  I  found 
the  houses  at  the  Vina  de  la  Mar  levelled  to  the 
ground.  On  entering  Valparaiso,  I  was  astonished 
at  the  extent  of  the  ruin,  and  dismayed  at  the  mise- 
rable appearance  of  the  place,  as  well  as  at  the  for- 
lorn and  wretched  condition  of  the  people.  ITie 
houses  were  nearly  all  unroofed ;  many  had  been 
thrown  to  the  ground,  while  the  thick  walls  of  sun- 


^i§^  Ifjj^  ?frl^kh  repiaiQed  wei»  spli*  in  aft  ^ir«fr 
tions.  The  desolation  was  horrible ;  the  large..<&iiBel|. 
(^  th<^  Almwdrali  c^^  La  ^AeijseeA^  pjpes^t^(he 
i^p^t  r^gj^^lfable  n4n«  The  i^ower»  boUt  of  famnol 
b|*ielq[  and  gqpd  mortal,  the  walls  of  whii^>  up  tQ 
t^^  belfry^;  ^er^  &ix  fe§t  thicks  were  ^hi¥^ed  JiitQ 
large  blocks^  and  thrown  to  the  groupd.  The  tow^ 
Mra^  sixty  feet  high*  The  bo^y  Qtf  th^  chufeh  e^- 
tende4  &oim  north  to  sqfith*  Th^  waQ^  at  botlj^  eo^ 
W^e  t^iX^wijL  down,  both  fell  towwd^  the  Boith  ;  til# 
side  W^«  althpt^h  mup^  da,nEiagedj,>  rei^ainedt  a^A^ 
supported  the  ridge  roof  of  tiso^b^r.  Th^  covei^Plf 
of  the  rqof  Tfas  entirely  sl^en  off,  wd  the  whcds 
body  of  rafters  inclined  considerably  towards  Ui» 
ngrth,  an^  the  f^w  roofs  pf  th?  houses  in  V^lpqiniifwi 
wl^icl^  were  not  thrown  4own,  all  incH^ed  in  the 
s^e  4i^ectiQU.  On  each  side  of  the  church  oila^ 
Merced  were  a  number  of  square  buttresses  pf  g^od 
solid  brick-work,  six  feet  sqi^are ;  ^hey  stood  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  walls. 

Those  on  the  wester^  side  were  all  thrown  down, 
a§  were  9.II  but  two  on  the  eastern  side ;  these  two 
were  twistecl  from  the  wall  in  a  north-easterly  di- 
reptipn,  eaph  presenting  an  an^  to  the  wall. 

T^is  twisting  towards  the  NE  w^  r^oiarked  In 
other  places.  At  Quintero,  thirty  miles  to  the  nofllir 
ward  of  Valparaiso,  the  heaviest  and  largest  piee^ 
of  fvirnitu^'e  in  the  house  there  were  turned  in  th^ 
same  direction. 

The  whole  population  of  Valparaiso  had  fled  tp 
the  l^ills  on  which  they  were  encajnped.  At  th» 
further  and  narrow  extremity  of  the  town  called  the 
Port,  where  the  houses  are  built  upon  the  solid  rock, 
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fltt  damagiB  was  not  not  so  great  as  in  the  other  parts 
dflbd  town. 

'•t'The  governor's  house,  the  two  castles,  and  the 
diiitfches,  being  the  most  substantial  buildings,  were 
all  shivered  to  pieces,  the  destruction  being  here,  as 
hi  other  places,  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  and 
airiidity  of  the  walls. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  earthquake  did  not  hap- 
pen two  hours  later,  as  nearly  the  whole  population 
ifauld  then  have  been  buried  in  the  ruins  ;  as  it  was, 
idbout  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  were  killed,  and 
many  were  wounded  or  bruised. 

No  bombardment  could  have  produced  such  com* 
ptete  min  as  the  earthquake  effected.  The  desolate 
condition  of  the  people  was  lamentable  in  the  ex- 
tnfne,  and  this  was  dreadfully  increased  on  the 
mght  of  the  87th,  when,  to  their  surprise  and  asto^ 
idshment  it  rained  heavily.  K  any  one  thing  more 
tJuui  another  could  add  to  their  wretchedness,  it  was 
this  unseasonable  and  unexpected  fall  of  rain. 

They  who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin  of  the  town 
and  retired  to  the  hills  with  such  of  their  property 
as  they  could  save,  were  some  of  them  living  in 
tents  ;  the  greater  number  were  compelled  to  bivouac 
in  the  open  air,  and  while  depending  on  the  continu- 
ance of  the  usual  dry  weather,  the  rain  which  so 
unexpectedly  fell,  put  them  into  a  state  of  almost 
absolute  despair.  It  ceased,  however,  towards  the 
morning ;  had  it  continued  for  a  longer  period,  not 
only  would  it  have  destroyed  their  property,  but  it 
wmild  have  produced  famine  and  disease,  the  most 
horrible  apprehensions  of  which  filled  the  minds  and 
wholly  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  unfortunate  and 
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miserable  people.  Rain  in  the  month  of  November 
had  never  been  known,  and  its  occurrence  during  the 
continuance  of  the  earthquakes  was  considered  by 
the  bigotted  and  ignorant  Chilenos,  as  a  mark  of 
the  divine  vengeance  for  their  own  sinful  lives,  the 
conduct  of  the  people  in  power,  and  the  crime  of 
permitting  the  English  heretics  to  contaminate  the 
country. 

The  extent  of  country  over  which  the  earthquake 
was  felt,  appears  to  have  been  very  considerable ; 
Copiapo  on  the  north,  and  Valdivia  on  the  south, 
were  shaken  by  it,  although  these  towns  are  880 
miles  apart ;  it  was  also  felt  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  the  Cordillera,  as  far  as  Mendoza,  and  even 
as  far  as  Cordova,  though  here  the  shock  was  com- 
paratively weak,  and  the  time  of  its  occurrence  an 
hour  later  than  in  Valparaiso.  Cordova  is  upwards 
of  500  miles  east  of  Valparaiso. 

It  appears  that  the  centre  of  the  shock  was  out  at 
sea,  somewhat  to  the  southward  of  Valparaiso,  for  I 
could  learn  nowhere  of  such  violent  effects  in  other 
parts  of  the  country :  the  more  inland  towns,  such 
as  Santiago,  Aconcagua,  and  Rancagua,  though 
shaken  severely,  and  much  damaged,  were  not  over- 
thrown like  Valparaiso  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Remarkable  as  was  the  extent  of  this  earthquake,  it 
appears  to  have  left  no  less  striking  evidences  of  its 
force,  for  all  the  line  of  coast  of  the  extent  of  fifty 
miles  was  raised  nearly  three  feet  above  its  former 
level ;  in  some  places  the  rocks  on  the  shore  were 
raised  four  feet.  All  around  Quintero,  as  far  as 
Retoqui  point,  the  fishermen  had  employed  them- 
selves digging  shells  for  lime-making  from  a  stratum 
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four  or  five  feet  thick,  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocks, 
at  the  height  of  fifteen  feet  above  the  usual  level  of 
the  sea,  it  being  evident  that  at  no  very  distant 
period  this  spot  must  have  been  buried  in  the  sea, 
and  uplifted  probably  by  convulsions  similar  to  the 
one  now  described.  This  stratum  was  now  again 
raised  at  least  three  feet ;  the  whole  coast  for  many 
miles  may  be  said  to  have  emerged  from  the  sea. 

A  luminous  meteor,  of  very  considerable  size,  in 
apparent  dimensions  little  less  than  the  moon,  was 
observed  in  the  southward,  at  no  very  great  eleva- 
tion :  it  traversed  a  considerable  arch  of  the  heavens, 
leaving  behind  it  a  long  train  of  light,  and  when  it 
disappeared,  it  seemed  to  do  so  from  explosioi]i,  as  it 
leaped  in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  eject 
meteoric  stones,  but  in  this  instance  no  noise  was 
heard  to  attend  its  extinction,  nor  was  it  known  that 
any  stones  fell  from  it:  this  occurred  about  half 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  after  the  earthquake. 
At  most  of  the  great  earthquakes  in  Chile,  a  lumi- 
nous  meteor  is  recorded  to  have  accompanied  the 
phenomenon ;  and  although  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  appearance  of  these  aerial  visitors  are 
connected  with  the  sources  of  earthquakes,  still  it 
is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  these  meteors  do 
not  originate  in  some  causes  connected  with  the  pre- 
vious convulsive  motion  of  the  earth,  and  probably 
of  the  atmosphere  also. 

Humboldt,  in  his  personal  narrative,  relates  a 
similar  coincidence  in  th^e  great  earthquake  at  Cu- 
mana,  and  he  has  collected  a  number  of  interesting 
facts  of  similar  coincidences  in  similar  cases.  The 
collection  of  these  facts,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
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aliatces  attending  tfa^m,  might  tend  to  thrcyvr  ^  «4Hne 
light  bn  the  origin* of  meteoric  bodies,  which  still 
continue  to  puzzle  the  ingenuity  of  philosophers. 
^  I  should  mention  also  a  fact  recorded  by  a  friend« 
who,  when  travelling  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  No^ 
Tember^  about  a  fortnight  preceding  the  great  earth- 
quake, observed  at  a  little  past  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
northern  sky,  a  large  meteor  of  great  splendour. 
Boledes,  or  shooting  stars,  are  to  be  seen  on  alnlost 
eviery  clear  night,  but  large  meteors  are  rare. 

Chile,  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  its  dimate^ 
the  regularity  and  equability  of  its  temperature,'  it0 
local  situation,  and  other  concurrent  causes,  is  a  re- 
markably healthy  country:  the  principal  diseases 
among  the  natives  are  of  a  dyspeptic  nature.  Theae 
are  principally  produced  by  the  greasy  and  indigesti- 
ble food  of  whidk  the  natives  eat  abundantly.  Epi- 
demic diseases  are  rarely  known,  and  fevers  are  not 
of  emnmoQ  occurrence,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the 
heat  of  summer  ;  one  of  a  malignant  nature, .  called 
chavalonga,  is  much  dreaded ;  it  seems  to  be  a  species 
of  putrid  typhoid  fever,  and  generally  proves  £atal. 
AH  fevers,  however,  of  a  typhoid  character  bear 
alike  the  name  of  chavalonga  with  the  nativei^  who 
suffer  many  patients  to  die  for  want  of  proper  treat* 
ment,  under  the  belief  that  the  complaint  is  in« 
curable.  Rheumatic  affections  are  common  amoiqf 
the  men,  the  consequence  of  their  early  depravity, 
1^  which  they  contract  other  local  diseases,  which 
are  seldom  properly  cured ;  the  use  of  mercury  is 
a^ctly  prohibited  in  all  such  cases,  the  chief  remedy 
being  sassafras  bark,  which  is  produced  abundaatiy 
in  the  country :  the  want  of  prq[)cr  cure  under  sudi 
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drcuiDfttanoes  lays  the  foundation  for  the  t^rrifate 
rheumatisms  with  which  the  Chilenos  are  afflietedi 
Ague  is  of  rare  occurrence,  persons  affieqted  with  il 
are  generally  those  who  have  contracted  it  on  the 
shores  of  Peru,  where  it  is  very  prevalent. 

In  Chile,  goitre  &  hut  rarely  known,  thoi^h  I 
have  observed  some  instances  of  it :  in  Mendoza  it 
is  prevalent,  but  it  is  singular  that  in  San  Juan,  * 
place  so  near  to  it,  and  situated  precisely  imder  si<* 
milar  circumstances,  the  disease  is  not  known ; 
both  places  are  at  an  equal  elevation,  both  are  sup- 
plied with  water  from  melting  snow,  to  which 
influence  many  have  attributed  the  predisposing 
cause  of  the  disease.  Whenever  it  does  occur,  the 
complaint  is  generally  hereditary.  In  no  part  of 
South  America  where  bronchocele  has  been  seen 
could  I  learn  of  its  being  combined  with  cretenisnl,. 
as  is  freiquently  observed  in  Europe. 

The  vaccine  inoculation  is  practised  in  Cliile  in 
the  large  towns,  or  rather  only  in  Santiago.  I  had? 
great  difficulty  in  effecting  the  vaccination  of  mrjir 
boys ;  it  was  repeated  fourteen  times  before  it  took 
effect ;  the  force  of  the  virus  appears  to  be  trifling. 
Inoculation  for  the  small  pox  is  never  practised ;  it 
would  be  considered  sowing  the  seed  of  a  general 
plague :  the  horror  whidb  the  people  entertain  for 
tiie  small  pox  is  inconceivable ;  they  call  it  la  peste, 
(the  plague).  It  occasionally  occurs  in  ibe  country 
parts,  but  the  dread  in  whidi  it  k  held  prevents  any 
extensive  propagation.  No  sooner  i»  a  person  dis*^ 
covered  to  have  the  peste,  be  it  a  mam,  wotnats^  or 
tiaidp  than  the  patient  is  removed  to  a  distance  firanv 
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any  habitation,  where  a  temporary  shed  is  hastily 
made  of  a  few  bushes,  and  here  he  is  deserted  by 
jGather,  mother,  husband,  wife,  and  friend  ;  the  house 
itself  is  abandoned  and  set  fire  to,  as  well  as  all 
clothes  suspected  to  be  infected.  All  those  living  in 
tjhe  neighbourhood,  or  who  mayTiave  approached  the 
patient,  proceed  to  the  river,  where  they  bathe 
themselves,  and  carefully  wash  their  garments :  some 
elderly  person,  who  has  formerly  recovered  from  the 
disease,  is  employed  to  carry  food  and  wat^r  to  the 
miserable  patient,  with  whom  he  is  not  suffered  to 
come  in  contact,  nor  to  approach  too  closely:  the 
food  is,  indeed,  generally  left  on  the  ground,  at  some 
little  distance,  so  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  get 
up  and  fetch  it.  In  no  instance  is  it  customary  to 
seek  medical  assistance :  even  the  soothing  attentions 
of  a  friend  are  never  afforded  to  the  unhappy  sufferer, 
who  is  left  to  the  care  of  nature,  or  to  die  a  miserable 
death  from  the  malignant  disease.  Many  do  recover, 
but  this,  perhaps,  is  owing  entirely  to  the  poor  diet, 
the  cool  situation,  and  fine  climate. 

Observing  in  all  cases  the  extreme  dread  of  the 
small  pox  entertained  by  the  country  people  in  my 
neighbourhood,  I  conceived  the  notion  of  introducing 
among  them  the  practice  of  vaccination.  I  expe- 
rienced much  difficulty  in  procuring  good  virus,  but 
when  I  did  procure  it,  I  proceeded  to  inoculate  the 
few  persons  about  me  with  complete  success,  and  I 
naturally  expected  the  poor  peasantry  would  crowd 
to  me  in  numbers,  but  I  was  mistaken :  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  visit  them  at  a  distance  to  preserve  mv 
virus,  .until  my  patience  being  exhausted,  and  my 
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hopes  mortified,  I  gave  up  my  project  in  despair ; 
the  people  were  actually  too  listless  and  too  lazy 
to  bring  their  children  to  me  ;  but  had  there  hap- 
pened at  that  time  a  case  of  small  pox  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  my  hands  would  have  been  occupied  in 
attending  to  new  patients  as  long  as  the  cause  of 
apprehension  continued  before  their  eyes. 


.4 
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CHAPTER  X. 


CHILE   DESCRIBED. 


.    % 


Grand  Divisions. — Jurisdictions. — First  or  Northern  Jurisdictionit 
containing    tie  Provinces   of    I.  Copiapo. — II.   Coqtiimb^.^  V ' 
Copper  Mines  in  these  Provinces. 


Chile  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  Chib; 
proper,  and  Indian  Chile,  the  former  being  subji 
to  the  directoral  government  of  Santiago,  the  lal 
possessed  by  the  aboriginal  Indians,  who  may 
be  said  to  be  an  independent  race,  subject  only 
their  own  chiefs,  and  governed  by  their  own  lai 
and  customs.     The  exact  limits  of  these  great  di«^ 
visions  have  never  been  accurately  fixed,  but  the 
river  Biobio  has  generally  been  considered  as  the 
line  of  demarcation.     The   Spaniards   never  were 
able  to  retain  possession  of  the  country  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Biobio  beyond  the  line  of  forts  and 
military  positions  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 

Chile  proper  is  divided  into  three  great  jurisdic- 
tions or  intendances,  viz.  In  the  north  Coquimbo ; 
in  the  middle  Santiago  ;  in  the  south  Concepcion : 
these  are  again  subdivided  into  thirteen  provinceB. 
In  the  jurisdiction  of  Coquimbo  are  the  provinces  of 

I.  Copiapo.  II.  Coquimbo. 

In  the  jurisdiction  of  Santiago  are  the  provinces  of 

III.  Quillota.     IV.  Aconcagua.     V.  Santiago. 

VI.  Melipilli.  VII.  Rancagua.  VIII.  Colchaguft.' 

IX.  Maule.  ^T 


^ 
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In  the  jurisdiction  of  Concepcion  are  the  provinces  of 
X-  ChiUan.         XL  Itata.  XII.  Rere. 

XIII.  Puchaquay. 
1.  CopiAPO. — This  province,  though  the  largest 
in  extent^  contains  the  smallest  proportion  of  peo- 
ple, and  from  its  want  of  resources  is  likely  to  re- 
main so.     It  extends  from  the  Cordillera  on  the  east 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  and  from  the 
desert  of  Atacama  on  the  north  to  the  river  Guasco 
on  the  south  ;  the  distance  from  east  to  west  being 
about  seventy-five  miles,  and  from  north  to  south 
£50^miles.     The  country  is  altogether  hilly,  barren, 
and  destitute  of  vegetation,  excepting  in  the  hw 
rallies  that  serve  to  conduct  the  water  that  flows  in 
rivulets  from  the  melting  of  the  snow,  which  ia  thcS 
winter  season  falls  in  very  small  quantities  near  the 
vicinity  of   the   central   range  of  the   Cordillera, 
Neither  in  this  province  nor  in  that  of  Coquimbo 
does  it  ever  rain,  at  least,  should  it  happen  once  or 
twice  in  the  winter  season,  it  is  looked  upon  as  an 
event  of  rare  occurrence.     From  this  cause  there  is 
not  a  single  stream  deserving  the  name  of  river;  for, 
notwithstanding  we  see  delineated  in  the  maps  the 
rivers  of  Salado,  Chaco,  Juncal,  Chiniral,  Copiapo, 
Tortoral,  and  Guasco,    yet  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  rivers  Copiapo  and  Guasco,  they  are  merely 
brooks,  which  are  dry  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the  year.    ,The  hilly  and  barren  nature  of  the  pro* 
vince,  the  sandy  coast,  the  few  level  spots  posses- 
sing an  extremely  saline  soil,  render  it  impossible  to 
maintain  any  but  the  most  scanty  population ;  its 
only  inhabitants  are  miners,  and  persons  connected 
with  mining  operations-     Excepting  the  towns,  sea- 
VOL.  I.  2d 
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ports  and  the  interior  villages  of  Copiapo  and  Guasco, 
there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  settlements,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  these  places,  as  well  as  of  the  mines,  de- 
rive their  support  whoUy  from  the  produce  of  the 
more  southern  provinces,  brought  here  either  over  land^ 
Of  by  water  from  the  general  depot  at  Coquimbo. 
Such  k  the  inhospitable  nature  of  the  country,  that 
not  only  provisions  and  clothing,  but  even  water  is 
ai)solutely  necessary  to  be  conveyed  from  a  distance 
to  the  mines.  From  these  causes  and  the  scarcity  of 
fuel,  the  ores  from  the  mines  of  the  interior  must 
necessarily  be  brought  to  the  port  of  Copiapo,  where 
the  processes  of  smelting  and  reduction  are  carried 
on.  From  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  mules,  and 
the  nature  of  the  roads,  the  cost  of  conveying  the 
ore  and  its  reduction  frequently  exceed  the  value 
of  'the  product,  and  consequently  none  but  the 
richest  ores  are  ever  wrought.  In  no  part  of  Gfaile 
does  there  exist  such  numerous  and  such  rich  mines 
as  in  Copiapo,  but  owing  to  these  causes  they  are  of 
little  or  of  no  value.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
province,  in  the  Chaco  Alto,  are  rich  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  but  situated  beyond  the  reach  of  man : 
even  the  Chilenos,  who  can  subsist  cheerfully  and 
endure  privations  without  injury,  where  no  European 
could  possibly  exist,  acknowledge  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  tHem  ever  to  procure  the  treasures  with 
which  these  mountains  abound.  The  country  seems 
of  volcanic  origin,  for  although  no  active  volcano 
has  been  observed  within  human  record,  we  have 
presmnptive  evidence  that  its  origin  has  proceeded 
from  such  sources.  The  interior  of  the  Cordillera, 
which  contains  these  treasures,  are  said  to  be  com* 
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posed  of  aluminous  slates,  gypseous  rocks,  car- 
bonated lime,  with  extensive  veins  of  crystalline 
Sulphur. 

The  Chaco  Cajo  contains  very  rich  mines  of 
eopper,  but  no  means  can  at  present  be  devised  for 
working  them,  but  at  an  expence  and  loss  of  life, 
which  the  value  of  the  proceeds  can  nevor  warrant. 
T^ere  are  said  to  be  here  also,  as  well  as  in  other 
parte  of  the  province,  rich  ores  of  lead.  In  the  in- 
terior rocknsalt  is  found  iii  abundance,  but  in  %itwf^ 
tions  whence  it  cannot  be  profitably  extracted ;  salt- 
petre is  also  said  to  exist  In  the  district  of 
Atacama,  not  only  nitrate  of  potash  but  nitrate  of 
soda  has  been  found,  a  quantity  of  which  was  ob- 
tained some  years  ago  by  the  Spanish  government, 
with  a  view  of  manufacturing  it  into  saltpetre  for 
the  supply  of  their  gunpowder  manufactories  in 
Chile,  but  the  expences  were  so  great  that  tbe  pro- 
ject was  abandoned.  The  bed  g£  the  little  rivulet  of 
Copiapo  is  in  many  places  covered  with  a  saline  in- 
emstation,  from  two  to  four  inches  in  thickneiss, 
eonsisting  principally  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  muriate 
e(t  soda,  and  a  small  portion  of  nitre :  this  is  con- 
firmed by  a  late  traveller^*  who  says,  "  it  lockn  like 
snow  on  tlie  ground ;  the  dust  raised  by  the  tread- 
ing of  the  horses'  feet  upon  it  almost  cfaoaked  us 
Und  made  us  excessively  thirsty,  when  we  hailed  the 
sight  of  a  stream,  but  alas  the  water  was  as  salt  as 
bdne^"  Very  fine  statuary  marble  is  said  to  abound 
in  this  prorinoe. 

The  total  population  of  the  province  is  estimated 

*  Captain  Hall,  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 
2d  2 
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at  10,000,  and  this  is  over-xated.  The  province  is 
subject  to  violent  earthquakes;  the  town  of  Copiapo 
was  twice  destroyed  within  the  last  few  years,  not 
one  single  house  having  been  left  standing.  The  town 
has  been  lately  rebuilt,  its  houses  are  all  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  white«washed ;  it  is  but  a  small  and  poor 
place,  seated  in  the  valley  of  the  rivulet  of  Copiapo, 
at  the  distance  of  eighteen  leagues  from  the  little 
village  of  Copiapo,  built  near  the  seashore  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  anchorage  in  the  bay. 

The  harbour  of  Guasco  is  small,  open  to  the 
north  ;  the  principal  town  or  village  is  seated  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  pretty  little  ravine, 
through  which  the  rivulet  of  Guasco  flows  :  it  is  a 
mere  village  of  very  small  extent,  inhabited  by  peo- 
ple interested  in  the  produce  of  the  copper  mines 
worked  in  the  hills  towards  the  interior.  The 
coimtry  around  is  the  most  desert  and  barren  that 
can  be  conceived ;  the  hills  for  many  leagues  in  aU 
directions  are  covered  with  sand^  totally  devoid  of 
vegetation.  Even  the  cactus  that  enlivens  the  bar- 
renness of  the  hills  of  the  province  of  Coquimbo 
is  here  wanting.  The  little  valley  of  Guasco  ap- 
pears by  contrast  beautiful,  enlivened  as  it  is  by  the 
many  patches  of  verdure  and  the  few  bushes  that 
derive  their  nourishment  from  the  scanty  supply 
of  water  flowing  from  the  Cordillera,  towards  the 
sea. 

2.  Coquimbo. — The  province  of  Coquimbo,  like 

.that  of  Copiapo,  is  very  mountainous,  and  extends 

from  the  centre  of  the  Cordillera  to  the  sea;  and 

from  the  river  Guasco  to  the  river  Chuapa,  being 
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about  seventy  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  190 
miles  from  north  to  south.  Its  rivers  are  those  of 
Coquimbo,  Limari,  and  Chuapa;  the  two  former  are 
very  inconsiderable  streams,  the  latter  alone  scarcely 
deserves  the  name  of  river.  Its  actual  flow  of 
water,  except  during  the  summer,  is  extremely  small : 
it  is  wholly  incapable  of  navigation;  first,  because 
of  its  rapid  descent;  second,  because  of  its  want 
of  sufficient  depth;  third,  because  of  its  rocky  and 
stony  bottom,  finding  its  exit  towards  the  sea,  by  a 
narrow  fissure  in  the  mountain,  whence  it  runs  with 
a  considerable  fall ;  the  sides  are  nearly  perpen- 
dicular ;  a  hanging  lasso  bridge  serves  for  the  passage 
of  loaded  mules  and  travellers,  at  times  when  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  ford  the  river.  Its  towns 
are  those  of  Coquimbo  and  lUapel.  The  town 
of  Coquimbo  is  prettily  situated  upon  the  south- 
em  bank  of  the  river  near  the  mouth :  it  is  watered 
by  a  canal  brought  from  the  river  at  a  higher 
level,  and  distributed  by  little  channels  through 
the  houses  and  the  gardens  in  its  vicinity.  The 
town  is  small,  its  houses,  neatly  constructed  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  are  tolerably  clean  ;  they  are  arranged 
in  rectangular  squares  or  quadras ;  the  plaza  or 
public  square  heing  at  the  southern  extremity. 
Here  the  Grovemor-Intendant  resides  :  he  regulates 
the  affairs  of  the  province,  of  the  custom-house,  of 
justice,  and  of  police.  The  only  trade  of  the  place 
consists  of  the  export  of  copper  and  more  precious 
metals :  the  imports  are,  provisions,  clothing,  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants 
and  of    the   mines.     The  ports    of  Copiapo  and 
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Huasco  are  auxiliary  custom-houses  to  regulate  tbe 
exportation  of  the  metals,  but  no  vessel  is  permitted 
to  enter  with  foreign  commodities  into  any  of  the 
ports  of  these  provinces  except  Coquimbo,  nor  can 
any  national  boat  or  vessel  trade  even  to  these  ports 
With  the  produce  of  the  country,  or  the  supply  of  its 
mines^  except  by  licence  obtained  for  the  voyage 
from  the  superior  government,  which  is  refused  or  ob» 
tained  as  the  interests  of  the  ministers  or  authorities 
may  dictate.  The  town  of  Guasco  is  a  metfe  village, 
containing  a  very  few  hihabitants,  who  are  merdy 
agents  of  those  interested  in  mining,  or  engaged 
in  furnishiiig  means  of  subsistence  to  those  who  re- 
sort hither  in  the  trade  of  metals,  or  who  deal  m 
produce  for  the  supply  of  the  miners.  The  faairbour 
of  Coquimbo  is  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  town. 
It  is  a  tolerably  large  bay,  wdl  sheltered  on  the 
southern  and  western  sides,  and  quite  open  towards 
the  north,  but  as  the  northerly  tempestuous  winds 
do  not  prevail  at  Coquimbo,  the  anchorage  is  secure 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  ships  of  large  burthen,  there  being  nine 
fathoms  300  yards  off  the  shore,  and  near  three  fa- 
thoms close  in  shore.  A  promontory  runs  into  the  sea, 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  forms  on  the  northward 
the  bay  of  Coquimbo.  To  the  southward  (rf  -  this 
promontory  is  another  bay  of  nearly  a  circular  form 
two  miles  in  diametelr.  The  opening  to  this  bay  is 
by  an  entrance  facing  the  west  three  quarters  erf  a 
mile  broad :  this  cove  is  called  La  Herradura,  Horse- 
shoe Bay ;  it  possesses  a  good  clay  bottom,  siitteen 
fathoms  water  in  the  middle,  twenty-eight  fathoms 
in  the  entrance,  and  five  fathoms  250  yards  off  the 
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beach :  it  is,  however,  rocky  on  the  north  and  south 
''sides,  having  a  sandy  beach  only  on  the  eastern 
coast,  which  being  exposed  to  the  western  swell  from 
the  opening,  does  not  oiSer  so  secure  a  shelter  as  the 
harbour  of  Coquimbo ;  the  breadth  of  the  promon- 
tory between  these  bays  is  about  two  miles.  Aloftjr 
hill  forming  a  kind  of  promontory  to  the  southward 
of  the  Herradura  bay,  is  called  the  Cerro  de  la 
Gloria,  where  a  cc^per  mine  was  formerly  worked. 
A  few  leagues  to  the  NE  of  the  town  are  ^ome  small 
.  mines  of  copper,  oneof  which  is  called  Cerro  Verde ; 
*but  the  principal  mines  are  far  in  the  interior  nearer 
to  the  more  central  Coi^dillera.  The  most  productive 
part  of  the  province  is  the  little  valley  of  Elque, 
watered  by  a  small  stream  from  the  Cordillera,  which 
fftUs  into  the  river  Limari :  it  lies  on  the  upper  road 
from  lUapel  to  Coquimbo;  here  are  several  small  £EU*ins', 
where  fruit,  vegetables,  and  a  small  quantity  of  com 
aire  grown ;  there  are  also  some  vineyards  of  small 
extent :  the  population  of  the  valley  does  not  exceed 
two  hundred. 

There  is  another  mining  town  at  the  southern 
exti^mity  of  the  province  called  lUapel,  or  Saa 
Jlafael,  or  Cuscus.  It  is  a  tolerably  neat  town, 
but  of  inconsiderable  extent ;  it  is  seated  in  a  narrow 
vWey,  watered  by  a  small  stream,  which  falls  inte 
the  river  Chuapa.  The  distance  of  Illapel  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Chuapa  is  eight  leagues.  It  is 
inhabited  principally,  by  persons'  engaged  in  the 
neighbouring  mmes. 

There  is  another  small  town  or  village  called 
Chuapa,  seated  upon  the  river  Chuapa  above  its 
junction  with  the  rivulet  of  Illapel :  distant  three 
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leagues  from  the  latter  town :  it  has  very  few  in- 
Jiabitants* 

The  principal  mines  in  this  part  of  the  province 
^e  copper  and  gold  :  the  chief  mines  bein^  situated 
in  the  Cuestas  or  ranges  of  Combalamba,  of  Llam- 
bangiii,  of  Huamalata,  and  of  Las  Vacas. 

The  copper  prepared  at  the  mines  of  lUapel  for 
isale  is  not  suffered  to  be  exported  from  any  of  the 
bays  upon  the  bordering  coast,  nor  even  to  be  con- 
veyed in  small  craft,  either  to  Coquimbo  or  Val- 
paraiso, but  must  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules 
to  one  of  theee  places:  Valparaiso  at  eighty  leagues 
distance  is  the  nearest  of  the  two,  and  as  the  road  is 
better  than  that  to  Coquimbo,  nearly  all  the  copper 
produced  is  carried  to  that  port.  This  is  a  great 
discouragement  to  the  working  of  the  mines  :  other 
circumstances  during  the  revolution  have  also  mili- 
tated greatly  against  the  success  of  mining,  so  as  to 
cause  many  who  have  hitherto  employed  their 
capital,  to  withdraw  it  and  employ  it  in  agricul- 
tural occupations.  Hence  the  cultivation  of  land  in 
the  valley  of  the  Chuapa,  as  well  as  in  the  ravines 
leading  into  it,  has  somewhat  increased.  From  the 
disadvantageous  situation  of  Illapel  with  respect  to 
the  two  sea-ports,  the  increasing  demand  for  labour 
in  Chile,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  wages,  greatly 
enhanced  as  these  will  become  from  the  influx  of 
British  capital  and  competition  about  to  be  at- 
tempted  there,  we  may  conclude  that  before  long 
the  mines  of  Illapel  will  cease  to  be  worth  working. 
Little  indeed  can  be  reasonably  expected  in  the  way 
of  profit  from  any  attempts  by  foreigners  to  carry 
pn  mining  operations  in  Chile.     This  will  be  shown 
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when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  mines  in  this  country. 
Working  of  mines  to  advantage  must  be  postponed 
to  a  very  distant  period,  when  the  population  has 
become  much  more  dense,  when  proper  divisions  of 
labour  are  practised,  and  such  conveniencies  have 
become  common  as  will  diminish  the  cost  of  labour, 
of  materials,  and  of  transport.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  of  the  immense  riches  of  the  mines  of  this  pro- 
vince :  their  extent,  their  value,  their  produce  have 
been  the  themes  of  extravagant  encomium  and  of 
absurd  anticipations :  no  less  have  sanguine  hopes 
been  excited  relative  to  the  vast  importance  they 
will  become  to  the  nation  of  Chile ;  but  the  time  is 
arrived  when  the  real  value  of  these  calculations  can 
be  estimated,  and  my  motive  for  alluding  to  them 
in  this  place  is  simply  to  show  that  the  province  of 
Coquimbo  is  not  likely  to  increase  in  population, 
in  riches,  or  in  importance,  as  the  more  southern 
and  more  fruitful  provinces  are  sure  of  doing.  No 
inducements  to  settlers,  no  facilities  for  subsistence 
are  to  be  found  within  its  range.  Were  it  not  for 
the  miserable  mining  operations  carried  on  in  them, 
these  two  northern  provinces  would  be  a  desert. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


CHILE  PESCKIBED. 


Second  orniiddle  Jurisdiction^  containing  the  ProvinceB  t^^— -IIL 
Qui&ota.*— IV.  Aconcagua. — V.  Santiago. — VI.  Melipilli.— » 
VII.  Rancagua.^ — VIII.  Colcptgua.--.IX.  Maule. — Gold,  silye^ 
and  copper  Mines. — ^City  of  S^tiago. — Port  of  Valparaiso.— 
Geological  Observations. — ^Volcanoes. . 


The  dfyision  of  the  country  of  Chile  into  three 
several  produces  is  a  natural  one,  each  differing  in 
cfimate,  resources^  and  capabilities.  No  sooner  do 
we  cross  the  Chuapa  and  enter  the  middle  jurisdic- 
tion than  the  soil  becomes  more  fertile,  the  ravines 
bett»  watei^,  and  greater  facilities  presented  for 
agriculture. 

III.  Qtjh  ,lota.^ — This  province  extends  from  the 
province  of  Aconcagua  on  the  east,  to  the  ocean  on 
the  west,  and  from  the  river  Chuapa  on  the  north  to 
the  province  of  Melipilli  on  the  south,  being  a  dis- 
tance from  east  to  west  of  thirty  miles,  and  from 
north  to  south  of  120  miles.      The  only  stream  in 
this  province  deserving  the  name  of  river  is   the 
Concon,  called  also  the  Quillota,  the  Ocoa,  the  Acon- 
cagua, according  with  the  names  of  the  places  through 
which  it  flows.     At  Aconcagua  it  receives  an  aux- 
iliary branch  from  the  river  Putaendo,  which  rises 
in  the  Cordillera,  northward  of  the  peak  of  Acon- 
cagua, while  the  main  branch  proceeds  from  that 
part  of  the  Andes  southward  of  the  peak  of  Acon- 
cagua, and   northward  of  the  peak  of  Tupungato. 
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There  are  several  esteroSj  or  rivulets,  flowing  into 
this  river,  such  as  the  Limache,  the  Purrutum,  the 
Longotoma,  La  Ligua,  Quilimari,  and  Condhali; 
some  of  these  are  merely  brooks,  which,  in  tiie 
winter  season  are  swelled  by  the  rains,  but  are  dried 
up  in  the  summer.  The  streams  of  Langotomo  and 
La  Ligua  unite  at  a  point,  just  before  they  disem- 
bogue into  the  sea;,  the  former,  on  approaching  the 
coast,  is  prevented  from  flowing  into  the  sea  by  a 
range  of  sand  hills  that  intercept  its  progress  t  it 
ther^re  runs  along  the  base  of  these  hiUa  in  a 
southerly  direction,  for  two  leagues,  when  it .  falls 
into  the  La  Ligua  stream :  the  latter  is  the  smallest 
cf  the  two  streams^  and  descends  more  ra^iidly* 
The  Estero  of  Conchali,  is  a  still  smaller  stream ;  it 
falls  into  the  sea  between  Quilimari  Bay  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Chuapa.  The  face  of  the  country  19 
hilly,  consisting  of  one  main  lateral  branch  of  the 
Cordillera,  proceeding  from  the  Peak  of  Aconcagua 
towards  the  Pacific,  partly  bounded  by  the  rivers 
Chui^  and  Cioncon.  This  chain  spreads  into  se- 
veral ranges,  and  these  again  are  divided  into  more 
minute  ramifications  by  the  many  little  ravines  and 
hoUows  that  ilatersect  the  country. 

Many  small  ravines  favourably  situated  are  culti- 
vated according  to  the  maimer  of  the  country,  and 
might  be  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent,  if  the  water 
which  comes  from  the  mountains  were  nuKPe  judici'^- 
<msly  used  for  the  puipose  of  irrigation.  The  whole 
surface,  however,  susceptible  of  irrigation  is  com- 
paratively of  small  extent.  The  hills,  which  form 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  face  of  the  country, 
are  stony,  but  mostly  rounded,  presenting  surfaces  of 
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hard,  red  clay,  arising  principally  from  the  de- 
composition  of  the  homblend  that  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  rocks :  these  hills  are  thinly 
covered  with  low  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  nu- 
merous quiscos  (cactus  Peruvianus),  and  cardones 
(pourretia  coarctata  and  P.  cceralea).  The  ravines 
present  a  few  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  From 
the  nature'  of  the  soil  and  scarcity  of  rain  but  little 
pasture  even  for  cattle  is  produced. 

The  country  is  divided  into  several  large  estates, 
used  for  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle,  but  the 
quantity  that  can  be  maintained  is  very  small,  and 
these  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  are 
allowed  to  range  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  and 
subsist  only  upon  dried  leaves  and  bushes. 

The  formation  of  this  range  consists  of  sienitic 
granite ;  that  is  to  say  a  kind  of  homblend  enters 
into  its  composition,  as  mica  does  in  common  gra- 
nite, and  although  in  small  patches  true  granite  is 
sometimes  found,  for  the  greater  part  no  mica  what- 
ever is  observable,  but  the  sienite  and  hornblend 
sometimes  are  so  abundant  as  to  give  to  the  rock  a 
lamellar  or  schistose  structure. 

To  the  northward  of  this  province  there  is  some- 
what less  rain  than  to  the  southward,  where  seldom 
more  than  fourteen  days  of  rain  are  known  in  the  year. 
The  parts  bordering  on  the  coast  are,  however,  more 
fertile,  possessing  what  are  called  tierras  de  rulo,  a 
name  given  to  a  soil  that  can  produce  crops  of  wheat 
without  irrigation ;  these  are  mostly  stiff  clayey 
soils,  upon  the  gentle  slopes  of  hills  where  the  sub- 
soil is  moistened  by  springs  which  are  so  small  as 
never  to  issue  from  the  surface,  nor  seem  even  to 
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moisten  the  superficial  soil.  These  tierras  de  rule 
are  common  ne^  the  sea  coast,  especially  about  C&- 
tapilco.  La  Ligua,  and  Puchincavi.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  designated  La  Costa,  in  reference  to  its 
locality,  and  referred  to  as  a  com  district  of  that 
name.     The  quantity  of  com  raised  is  small. 

The  principal  towns  are  Valparaiso,  Quillota,  and 
Petorca.  The  largest  villages  are  La  Plazilla  de 
Puchincavi,  La  Plazilla  de  la  Ligua,  Ingenio,  Li- 
mache,  and  Casa  Blanca :  its  harbours  are  those  of 
Valparaiso,  Quintero,  Papuelos,  De  la  Ligua,  and 
Pichidangue. 

Valparaiso,  being  the  principal  port  subject  to  a 
separate  administration  dependant  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Santiago,  the  capital,  will  be  described  in 
another  place. 

Quillota  is  a  town  of  considerable  note,  near  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  is  seated  upon  the 
southern  side  of  the  river  Concon,  where  the  valley 
widens  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  town  is  built 
at  the  foot  of  a  low  hill,  which  protects  it  from  the 
effects  of  inundation,  the  river  running  between  the 
hill  and  the  opposite  moimtain.  The  town  is  irre- 
gularly built ;  to  each  of  the  houses  a  garden  is 
attached.  It  is  a  long  straggling  place,  the  streets 
being  divided  at  right  angles  into  squares,  which, 
towards  the  outskirts,  consist  wholly  of  gardens, 
especially  those  in  the  Calle  Largoe.  It  has  seven 
miserable  churches,  and  as  many  miserable  convents ; 
the  houses  are  poor,  low,  and  dirty,  roofed  for  the 
most  part  with  tiles ;  the  walls,  which  are  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  are  of  sun-dried  bricks :  the  in- 
terior of  the  houses  are  generally  small  and  dark. 
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In  a  population  of  about  eight  thousand,  there  are 
soihe  twent}^*^ye  families  who  are  here  ccxiisidered 
rich.     The  annual  incomes  of  these  families  may  be 
eeitimated  at  from  700  to  lOOO'ddUars  each»  equal  to 
ibout  140  or  200  pounds  sterling.     The  rent  of  an 
ordinary  house  is    from  100  to  150  dollars  per 
annum.  The  inclosed  gardens  attax^hed  to  the  houses 
eontain  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  trees  ;-<-^e 
hmtB  consist  of  apples/  pears,  peaches,  neetariiies, 
figi^  iralntits,  muscatel  grapes,   strawberries^,  and 
inelora.      The  gi^eater  portion  of  these  firoits  are 
carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  to  the  market  of  Val- 
paraiso, where  there  is  a  considerable  demand. 
-'  ^Tbe  estates  of  San  Pedro,  Pach^tcay,  and  Rautra, 
Irhich  occupy  this  part  of  the  valley,  produce  a  great 
quantity  of  the  vegetables,  melons,  and  water  melons 
which  are  sent  to  the  market  of  Valparaiso.    In  this 
neighbourhood,  hemp  of  good  quality  is  also  grown, 
this  place  seems    most  favourable  to    its  growth. 
Hemp  is  worked,  dressed,  and  hackled,  in  a  very 
rude  manner,  and  both  twine  and  badly  laid  rope, 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  made  for  the 
shipping,  without  tar,  which  is  too  expensive  to  be 
used  in  this  inland  situation. 

The  town  of  Petorca  is  seated  in  the  valley  of 
Longotoma,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea ; 
it  is  distant  100  miles  from  Quillota,  135  miles 
from  Valparaiso,  the  ^same  from  Ulapel,  fifty  miles 
from  La  Ligua,  and  sixty  miles  from  Aconcagua. 
It  is  larger  than  Illapel,  but  the  population  does 
not  exceed  800.  A  subordinate  military  governor, 
and  the    curate  of  the  district,    reside'  here;   it 
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is  a  poor  miserable  place,  being  alone  the  residence 
of  those  engaged  in  the  gold  mines  in '  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  village  of  Puchincavi  cohsasts  bidy  of  a  femr 
small  houses ;  it  is  aboutthreie  miles  fromthe  sea-'^ore, 
at  the  distance  of  forty-two  miles  north  of  Valpa- 
raiso. iThe  curate  of  the  district  resides  here.  Th^ 
Village  of  La  Plazilla  6f  La  Ligua  is  abotrt  thirty- 
miles  northward  of  Pttchincavi,  seated  in  a  little 
valley  of  the  La  Ligua,  not  £ar  from  the  sea,  having 
about  200  inhabitants :  its  houses,  or  rather  huts, 
are  all  of  one  ground-floor,  of  mean  appearance,  some 
few  only  being  built  of  sun-burnt  bricks ;  they  are 
extremely  shabby  and  miserable.  About  three  miles 
higher  up  the  valley  is  the  Plaza  de  la  Ligua,  a  jdace 
of  greater  importance,  as  a  subordinate  military  go- 
vernor resides  here,  as  well  as  the  curate  of  the  dis^ 
tiict. 

Ingenio  is  another  little  village,  situated  between 
Petorca  and  Aconcagua,  near  an  estate  where  the 
i^gar  cane  was  formerly  attempted  to  be  cultivated : 
it  grew  there,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  esta- 
blish any  manufactory  of  importance ;  the  consump- 
tion being  principally  of  the  green  shoots,  which  were 
taken  to  Santiago  for  sale,  the  people  being  exces- 
sively fond  of  them. 

This  branch  of  industry  has  been  for  many  years 
abandoned.  Limache  is  another  insignificant  village  in 
a  valley  three  miles  to  the  southward  of  Quillota,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  ridge  of  hills  proceeding 
from  the  Campana  Peak  or  Bell  of  Quillota.  It  is  a 
small  straggling  village,  having  about  200  inhabit- 
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ants,  a  chapel,  and  a  number  of  low  miseraUei  bouses. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  curate  of  the  district 

The  village  of  Casa  Blanca  is  a  mean  inccHurider- 
able  place,  built  chiefly  witib  suurdiied  hrickss ;  scwue 
few  of  the  houses  are  white-washed ;  ita  in^biahitanls 
are  of  the  meanest  class,  and  do  pot  exceed  4PP.  'J^e 
village  lies  on  the  road  between  Santiago  ^ii4  Valpii- 
raiso,  being  sixty  miles  from  the  former,  and  thir^ 
from  the  latter.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  subordioate  ooilL 
tary  governor,  and  the  residence  of  the  curate. of 
the  district. 

There  are,  about  the  houses  of  all  the  several  estates 
distributed  throughout  the  province,  a  few  huts  in 
which  the  principal  tenants  reside,  but  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  any  other  instance  of  an  aggregatipn  of 
houses  that  can  deserve  the  name  of  village.  The 
total  population  of  the  province  of  QuiUota  is  esti* 
mated  at  36,000  souls,  which  I  consider  to  be.  the 
extreme  number. 

The  harbor  of  Quintero  is  a  snug  little  circular 
bay,  distant,  by  land,  thirty-three  miles  from  Val- 
paraiso ;  it  is  rather  open  to  the  north :  it  \ras  re- 
commended by  Lord  Cochrane  for  the  naval  depot 
of  Chile,  as  it  might  have  been  defended  by  land  as 
well  as  on  the  sea-side ;  but  the  want  of  resources, 
and  still  more  the  jealousy  of  the  government,  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  his  recommendation.  The 
harbour  is  shallow,  having  from  about  two  fathoms 
and  a  half  to  three  fathoms  water ;  but  the  great 
earthquake  of  November,  1822,  destroyed  the  bay  by 
lifting  its  bottom  full  four  feet.  About  a  dozen  fish- 
ermen reside  here. 

The  bay  of  La  Ligua,  or  the  Papudos,  is  open  to 
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the  nortb,  and  insecure  in  boisterous  weather.     A 
few  fishermen  reside  here. 

The  bay  of  Pichidangue,  near  the  estero  of  Quili- 
mari»  is  represented  as  the  most  secure  of  any  har- 
hor  along  the  coast  of  Chile ;  it  is  however  smalL 
This  place,  under  the  Spanish  regime,  was  the  resort 
of  French,  English,  and  American  smuggling  ves- 
sels, who,  in  connivance  with  men  in  power,  came 
hither  anddisposedof  their  cargoes,  which  were  carried 
into  the  interior.  There  was,  indeed,  no  other  me- 
thod of  purchasing  the  cargoes  of  foreign  vessels,  as 
they  were  strictly  interdicted  from  entering  any 
place  along  the  coast,  under  severe  penalties.  The 
place  is  celebrated  all  over  the  country  as  the  spot 
where,  a  few  years  ago.  Captain  Burcher,  a  master 
of  one  of  these  English  smuggling  ships,  called  the 
**  Scorpion,"  was  enticed  ashore,  treacherously  mur- 
dered, and  the  vessel  seized  and  plundered.  A  few 
fishermen  alone  reside  here. 

The  principal  mines  in  this  province  are  goM ; 
this  metal  is  distributed  in  imperceptible  particles 
through  portions  of  the  sienite  ranges ;  it  is  some- 
times found  in  auriferous  pyrites.     The  principal 
places  where  the  mining  operations  are  carried  on 
are  in  the  ranges  of  mountains  surrounding  Petorca, 
at  La  Ligua,  La  Dormida,  and  some  other  places : 
the  workings  are  of  different  kinds — 1st,  where  the 
rock  is  detached  by  blasting,  ground  by  mills,  and 
the  gold  separated  by  amalgamations ;  2d,  Lavade- 
ros,  where  a  small  spring  of  water  is  dammed  up, 
and  directed  over  a  quantity  of  decomposed  rock,  the 
muddy  and  sandy  particles  carried  off  by  the  stream 
VOL.  I.  2  £ 
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being  deposited  in  certain  reeeptacl^^  and  afterwaids 
sq^arated  by  mechanical  processes.       -=   nunnv^f}  a 

I  never  beard  oi  the  ezisrtenee  of  a  considei^le 
silver  mine  in  the  province.  Cefpper  i».wr<Gnigbi  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  prowaee/ andi  formfloif 
some  mines  were  worked  at  La  Idgoa,  but 'thejr  !»ieiK 
abandoned,  as  the  product  did  not  ps^  the  espeiices 
of  working  them.  Some  few  mines  havie  ban 
wrought  near  Catemu,  Purrutun,  and  other  A^i^ces, 
but  they  have  seldom  been  found  to  repa]f  the  !ei- 
pences  attendant  on  the  processes  of  e^icawttiii^y 
smelting,  and  carriage.  //  S 

The  principal  cultivatable  parts  of  this  porovinoe 
are  about  the  great  valley  of  the  river*  Ocmoon, 
the  several  valleys  leading  into  it,  as  those  of  Li- 
mache,  Llaillay,  and  Furrutun,  as  well  as  others  of 
less  considerable  extent :  the  situations  of  the  ndig^ 
bourhood  of  Quillota/  Amasa,  Ocoa,  Romeral^  and 
Catemu,  are  beautiful,  and  the  crops  there  produced 
most  luxuriant,  both  in  grain  and  garden  produce. 

4.  Aconcagua. — This  province  extends  from  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Cordillera  on  the  east  to  the 
province  of  Quillota  on  the  west,  from  the  province 
of  Coquimbo  on  the  north  to  the  province  of  San- 
tiago on  the  south,  being  a  distance  from  east  to 
west  of  about  40  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  <rf 
about  110  miles.  It  possesses  a  considerable  portion 
of  cultivated  ground.  It  is  watered  by  two  main 
branches  proceeding  from  the  Cordillera,  that  of 
Putaendo  proceeding  from  the  north-east,  that  of 
Aconcagua  proceeding  from  the  sduth-east^  their 
junction  is  effected  near  the  town  of  San  Felipe,  op- 
posite to  the  opening  of  the  valley  leading  to  Quil- 
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lota.  The  valley  of  Aconcagua,  as  it  is  called,  is 
a  beautiful  flat  portion  of  ground,  of  a  somewhat 
oval  form ;  its  length  from  the  entrance  of  the  riVer 
at  the  Viscacfaa  bridge,  in  an  ESE  direction,  to  its 
exit  at  the  Tinaea  point,  opposite  San  Felipe,  is 
ftfteen  miles ;  its  breadtii,  from  the  cnesta  of  Chaca- 
buco  to  the  estero  of  San  Jos^  in  a  N  and  S  direc- 
tion, is  thirteen  miles :  the  valley  of  Putaendo  is 
smaller,  and  is  separated  by  a  cordon  of  hills  stretch- 
ing across  and  contracting  tiie  continuity  of  the  two 
Tallies  opposite  the  Tinace  point  or  exit  of  the  river 
fit  Fanxegua  towards  Quillota.  The  province  is  di- 
vided into  four  districts,  Putaendo,  San  Felipe,  Santa 
Rosa,  and  Curimon.  The  whole  of  this  valuable 
portion  of  the  country  is  parcelled  out  in  various 
possessions,  some  few  of  considerable  extent,  but 
mostly  of  smaller  farms  :  they  are  separated  by  in- 
dosures  of  rammed  earthen  walls,  and  are  irrigated 
by  numerous  well-directed  channels :  here  are  gene- 
rally cultivated,  wheat,  maize,  beans,  pumpkins,  me- 
lons, and  other  garden  produce.  Orchards  and  vine- 
yards are  numerous,  and  enclosures  of  Lucerne  for 
the  fattening  of  cattle  are  abundant.  From  the 
smallness  of  many  of  the  possessions  and  the  divi- 
sion of  the  ground,  the  population  is  pretty  well 
distributed  over  the  surface,  but  is  more  dense  at  the 
new  and  the  old  cities  (La  Villa  Nueva  y  La  Villa 
Vieja)  of  Aconcagua.  The  situation  of  the  latter, 
San 'Felipe,  has  been  already  described:  it  is  some- 
what larger  than  Quillota,  is  more  regularly  built^ 
and  has  much  better  houses :  the  people  seem  more 
industrious  and  cleanly,  are  evidently  richer,  and 
possess  greater  activity  and  intelligence.     The  towiv 
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is  divided  at  right  angles  intp  reguliar  Siq3:^iJ^i3Si,dMlfO 
yards  V)ng  on  each  side;  there  is  a  p^Uiq  .fqiiarQ 
with  a  rude  piazza  on  two  of  its  sides^.  wJ^Fe.tlbf 
governor  resides ;  here  are  the  <)ffice&  of  gpveciUQjeiift^ 
the  cabildo,  the  prison^  apd  the  barracks^  ,..3%ie 
houses  have  all  inner  courts,  aiid^oni^  f^^db^vd 
gardens:  the  town  has  lately  been  tolaraUy.weli-^ 
lighted  by  night,  and  furnished  with  wat^mWi 
who  patrol  the  streets  every  quarter  of  an  hoorj^fa 
public  walk,  shaded  by  rows  of  poplar,  in  i^egfUtot 
wide  street,  which,  in  most  Chileno  towns^  mss  ^eihong 
one  of  its  sides,  is  called  the  Canada,  has  lastely  bees 
made:  all  these  improvements  have  been  de&nyed 
by  fines  upon  those  who  neglected  to  clean  the  fronta 
of  their  houses,  upon  those  who  neglected  to  keep 
the  bridges  in  repair  over  the  water-couses  :  but 
the  innovations  and  improvements,  so  much  agwist 
the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  were  only  carried  into 
effect  by  the  resolution  of  a  very  spirited  governor, 
whose  salutary  measures  at  length  created  so  much 
discontent,  as  to  induce  the  government  to  displace 
him :  since  his  removal  the  half-finished  improve- 
ments have  not  advanced  one  step.  The  population 
of  the  town  may  be  estimated  at  about  5,000. 

The  town  of  Santa  Rosa,  or  the  Villa  Nueva,  is 
seated  on  the  margin  of  the  southern  bank  of  tbe 
river,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley  :  it  is 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  San  Felipe;  this  town  is 
similarly  constructed,  and  of  about  an  equal  extait. 
It  is  governed  by  a  separate  military  officer,  who  is 
subject  alone  to  the  government  of  the  metropolis, 
and  by  no  means  dependent  on  the  orders  of  the 
chief  of  San  Felipe.     Its  houses  are  built  with  sun-. 
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dried  bricks,  plastered  and  white-washed :  the  win- 
dott^^have  iron  railings  before  them,  glazed  sashes 
being  Qcatcdy  known.  There  are  also  little  gutters 
<tf  Water  mmning  through  the  houses,  as  well  as 
tihrough  the  streets,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to 
health  and  dtonliness  than  could  be  expected  from 
Chilenos :  the  dry  nature  of  the  climate,  however, 
jJoes  more  for  them  in  these  respects  than  any  regu- 
lations could  effect. 

'  The  rUlage  of  Gurimon  lies  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  river,  between  the  two  towns,  forming  an 
angle  with  them,  as  the  river,  at  this  part  of  the 
valley,  tends  to  the  southward.  A  great  many  small 
possessions  are  here  congregated,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  of  course  denser.  The  houses  are  very  poor 
jEind  miserable;  they  are  mostly  surrounded  with 
gardens.  This  was  originally  an  Indian  village. 
.  The  village  of  Putaendo  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  Curimon :  its  situation  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

That  part  of  the  province  lying  between  the  val- 
ley and  the  central  ridge  of  the  Cordillera  contains 
a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  used  for  breeding 
and  rearing  cattle :  during  four  or  five  months  of  the 
year,  one  half,  or  one  third  portion  of  this  moun- 
tainous district  is  covered  with  snow,  but  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season  it  affords  tolerable  pastu- 
rage ;  indeed,  on  some  of  the  table  heights,  as  well 
as  in  the  ravines,  most  excellent  and  abundant  pas- 
tures are  said  to  exist :  these  pastures  are  in  perfec- 
tion when  the  lucerne  gras^  of  the  irrigated  valley 
is  dried  up. 

There  are  some  few  lavaderos,  or  watering  places, 
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in  this  province,  the  prodtice  df  which  is '  sffliffi^' 
There  are  no  mines  of  silver;  a  Miali'quantitj^c>f 
very  poor  copper  or^  is  bbtdned;Whlch^ii^  idattSeti'tt 
the  estate  of  Panxegua  for  refltlciiin/  wKfei^'^^ 
is  a  trapiche  and  a  smelting  fiirliaceJ  ''    ^"  ""^  *' 

The  climate  of  Aconcagua  iis  velr^  Sffeteiit'tttih 
that  of  the  coast:  the  southerly  winds  'virliidi "cAol 
the  atmosphere  in  Valparaiso  seldbta  exteridf  tb  this 
valley ;  the  temperature  is  therefore  scorchiftj^  ^ttfli^ 
the  day  in  summer  time ;  I  have  frequently  seeiiMli^ 
thermometer  above  90°  in  the  shade.  Tk6'e"veiiiti^, 
however,  are  cool  and  refreshing,  for  no  sooner  lid^ 
the  sun  disappeared  than  a  delightful  current  6t  tor 
blows  from  the  westward  towards  the  CordiUe^: 
the  contrast  between  the  excessive  heat  of  the  d^^ 
tod  the  cool  refreshing  temperature  of  the  ev^riii^, 
is  delightful :  the  people  of  all  classes  mak^  it  ^ 
practice  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  during  the  smniher 
nights.  Those  who  have  mattrasses  merely  throw 
them  on  the  ground  in  their  patios,  or  inner  courts, 
or  before  their  huts  ;  or  such  as  have  no  beds,  ar- 
range their  saddle-cloths  in  the  same  mannier,  to 
enjoy  a  most  profound  sleep.  Owing  to  this  dif- 
ference of  temperature,  the  order  of  day  and  mgbt 
is  inverted,  for  it  is  customary,  even  aihoiEig  tJre 
poorest  laborers,  to  sleep  two  hours  in  tJie  middle 
of  the  day,  and,  among  the  better  classes,  to  sleilp 
four  or  five  hours :  during  the  night,  they  only  slefep 
from  midnight  to  break  of  day,  which  is  about  five 
o'clock.  r 

Vegetation  proceeds  rapidly ;  the  vineyards  yield 
most  luxuriant  crops  of  excellently  flavoured  grapes. 
Olives  yield  abundantly,  and  were  the  people  toMre 
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en^I{^i^^g  and  industrious,  an  immense  produce 
ly^gigbt^^  procured  from  this  little  district:  even, 
^tk  all  the  impediments  existing  against  individual 
ejE)te|qprjze«  Aconcagua  surpasses  the  productive- 
ness of  any  other  district,  and  within  the  few  years 
tf^athave  ^psed  since  the  revolution  a  much  greater 
suiperijarity  is  here  observable. 
^,  The  produce  from  the  cultivated  parts  of  Acon- 
cagua and  Quillota,  when  compared  with  the  other 
barren  portions  of  Chile,  is  very  great,  as  is  the 
whole  produce  of  Chile,  when  compared  with  the 
ajrid,  sterile,  and  almost  uninhabitable  regions  of  both 
higher  and  Lower  Peru. 

,  In  the  winter  season,  owing  to  the  elevated  situ- 
ation of  these  vallies,  their  average  height  being 
about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  to 
the  near  proximity  of  the  Cordillera,  which  at  those 
seasons  is  entirely  covered  with  snow  as  far  even  as 
1;he  summits  of  the  mountains  that  skirt  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley,  frosts  happen  here  when  at  the 
coast  they  are  unknown  in  the  same  latitude.  Snow 
frequently  falls  in  the  valley  at  the  time  when  rain 
only  falls  along  the  coast.  At  this  season,  in  the 
j^Q;tervals  of  fine  weather,  a  genial  warmth  is  shed  by 
t^  Sim's  rays  diffused  through  a  clear  atmosphere, 
]^t  the  nights  are  cold  and  frosty.  At  these  times 
,dew  falls  heavily,  and  appears  as  a  hoar  frost :  these 
jBixne  winter  days  frequently  do  much  injury  to  the 
jPruit  crops,  for  the  buds  and  flowers  of  the  fruit  trees 
arid  vines  are  forwarded  in  the  day,  and  frozen  in 
the  night :  owing  to  this  cause  it  somethnes  happens 
that  the  crop  of  grapes  is  nearly  destroyed,  and  the 
fruit  is  nipped  in  the  bud  so  as  to  render  it  scarce, 


m^^e^ln;  iOth^r  menrei  favoiiraby  i^easons  At >  is  most 
ahmidabt^  ■■■■'■■    •        ^^  *•:-•.  ;^-  ■■.•^^::i\  -r^'-.  ■*;:*>  \'' 

.v5.  ^d^TiAOO.-^*^Th}s]pro^inc6' extends  froni  tiie 
ewtsali  ridge  of  tbe  Oordillei^ai  ob  the  east^'  to  «the 
prorinees  of  Quillota  and  MelipM  on  the*  west^ifiran^ 
the  pi^vince  of  Aconcagua  dn  the  north  tcvtb^'pn^ 
yince  of  Rancagua  on  the  south,  from  whicb  it '  fe 
separated  by  the  river  Maypo,  being  a  distaace  fSroih; 
east  to  west  of  about  forty-five  miles,  and  from  north; 
to  south  of  eighty  .five  miles.  V 

f  -Like  the  province  of  Aconcagua,  it  copsist^  of  a 
coiwderable  portion  of  table  land,  placed  at  the  foot . 
of  a  range  of  similar  Cordillera,  but  the  table  land  6f 
Santiago  is  not  so  extensively  tilled  as  the  former, 
nor  is  it  so  capable  of  cultivation,  as  the  requisite 
quantity  of  water  cannot  be  brought  upon  it  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation :  not  one  tenth  part  of  these 
level  plains  can  therefore  be  cultivated,  although 
within  Hie  last  few  years,  sipce  the  canal  of  Maypo 
has  been  completed,  a  far  more  considerable  portion 
has  been  appropriated  to  purposes  of  agricuUure. 
The  parts  mostly  cultivated  are  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mapocho,  atid  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolitan  city,  where  tillage  and  gardening  are 
carried  nearly  to  their  utmost  possible  extent,  as  the 
water  of  the  river  Mapocho  is  wholly  expended  in 
purposes  of  irrigation  and  the  consumption  of  the 
city.  These  plains  extend  eight  leagues  toward  the 
river  Maypo  to  the  southward  of  the  city,  and 
were  incapable  of  cultivation  until  a  canal  had 
been  cut  from  a  point  of  that  river  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  altitude  of  Santiago,  and  conducted  along 
the   foot  of  the  Cordillera,  to  the   river    Mapocho 
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abore  the  city«  All  tlie  intermediate  grounds  upon 
the  extensive  plains  of  Maypo,  at  a  level  below  the 
oonal^  are  susceptible  oif  irrigation,  but  a  large  por- 
tion at  a  higher  level  cannot  be  irrigated,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  cultivated.  Another  portion  of  these 
plains^  twenty  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  city^  is 
cultivated  and  irrigated  by  a  rivulet  proceeding  from 
the  Cordillera,  which,  like  the  Mapocho  river,  is  ex- 
pended in  irrigation.  This  district  is  named  Colina. 
To  the  westward  of  Colina  another  strip  of  land  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is  brought  into  culti- 
vation by  the  water  of  the  rivulet  of  La  Lampa. 
These  are  the  only  streams  within  the  province  de- 
serving notice,  if  we  except  a  number  of  little  brooks 
which  issue  from  the  numerous  gorges  indented  along 
the  margins  of  the  hills  which  siuround  the  plains. 
Little  patches  are  here  in  some  few  places  cultivated, 
but  the  streams  are  so  insignificant  as  to  be  absorbed 
before  they  reach  the  plains,  and  in  many  places  the 
springs  are  wholly  dried  up  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  year.  On  the  western  side  of  the  valley, 
twelve  miles  distance  from  Santiago,  is  the  small  lake 
Podaguel,  about  half-a-mile  long,  and  100  yards 
broad ;  it  is  a  mere  pool,  into  which  the  redundant 
waters  from  the  rivulets  Lampa  and  Colina  flow 
during  the  rainy  season :  these  riyulets  at  all  other 
periods,  are  wholly  consumed  in  irrigation,  or  ab- 
sorbed by  the  arid  plains  over  which  they  would 
otherwise  flow,  but  whenever  it  rains,  the  redundant 
water  from  these  sources  finds  its  way  into  the  Po- 
daguel lake,  and  thence  along  the  western  margin  of 
the  valley  till  it  falls  into  the  river  Maypo.  The 
extent  of  this  lake  has  been  magnified  to  the  length 
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(tf-mae  inlle»5  afid  to  the  breadth  of  three  miles.  .^fiTl^ 
road  toward  Valparaiso  passes  along  the  soiixthern^^r 
tremity  of  Podaguel  lake,  near  the  exit  of  its  wateprpbf 
whieh  here  forms  a  stream  called  the  river  Podagud^ 
where,  owing  to  the  eddy  formed  by  the  wateiv 
flowing  from  Colina  into  the  still  water  of  the  lake^ 
fresh  holes  are  frequently  made,  and  beds  of  mud 
brought  down  from  the  streams  are  here  depositeiEl^ 
to  which  cause  alone  is  attributable  the  danger  atat94 
to  exist  in  crossing  the  river,  which  has  been  maj^ 
nified  by  many  to  a  frightful  degree.  About  three 
miles  from  the  village  of  Colina  towards  the  Coiw 
dillera  are  the  hot  springs  called  Los  Bancs  de 
Colina ;  though  very  small  in  size,  they  are  much 
frequented:  the  water  is  somewhat  purgative  and 
chalybeate. 

Santlago. — This  city  is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  South  America,  in  point  of  structure, 
convenience,  and  healthiness,  but  not  so  with  regard 
to  its  geographical  situation  ;  it  is  certainly  inferior 
to  Lima  and  Buenos  Ayres  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  in  the  elegance  of  its  public  and  private  buildings ; 
but  it  surpasses  them  in  cleanliness  and  regularity, 
and  possesses  at  first  sight  a  far  more  imposing  ap* 
pearance  than  it  is  found  to  deserve  on  a  closer 
examination.  It  is  ninety  miles  distant  from  Val- 
paraiso, sixty-six  from  Santa  Rosa,  seventy-two 
from  Rancagua,  480  from  Conception,  and  450  from 
Coquimbo.  Like  other  Spanish  towns,  the  city  is 
divided  into  rectangular  and  equal  squares,  called 
quadras,  separated  by  streets,  which  are  forty-two 
Spanish  feet  broad ;  the  length  of  each  compartment 
of  buildings  being   408   feet,   making  together  a 
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qneiira^  Which  is  a  measiiire  of  150  furas  61"  SptUisIi 
yArds.  The  toWn  is  tolerably  levdl,  or  rather  it  id 
bifflt  on  a  very  gentle  slc^,  hardly  (leireptiUd, 
towards  the  west ;  and,  as  the  prindpal  streets  tend 
W  forty-one  degrees  N,  true  bearing,  or  W  twenty- 
fonr  degrees  N  by  the  magnetic  bearing,  flug 
arrangement  affords  the  advantage  of  its  being 
irrigated  in  both  parallels  of  its  rectangulftr  position. 
The  ^streets  are  all  paved  with  small  rounded  stones 
teought  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  having  a  gutter 
left  in  the  middle,  through  which  a  current  of 
water  flowing  from  the  river  Mapocho,  is  sufiered 
to  run  during  two  hours  of  the  day,  by  which  means 
a  great  part  of  the  dirt  thrown  in  front  of  the  houses 
is  carried  away  by  those  who  feel  a  pride  in  pre- 
serving a  cleanly  way  before  their  residences.  Theite 
are  several  distinct  underground  gutters  or  sewers, 
through  which  water  is  continually  flowing,  and 
traversing  the  city  in  a  westerly  direction ;  two  of 
these  run  through  each  line  of  quadras,  one  for  each 
line  of  houses  facing  the  principal  streets,  by  thes6 
the  greater  portion  of  the  filth  and  ordure  of  the 
houses  is  at  once  carried  off  from  the  town ;  but 
it  is  lamentable  to  observed,  amidst  such  advantages, 
the  disgusting  filthiness  of  the  people,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  piBSS  through  the  outermost  streets,  or 
even  the  cross  streets  in  the  centre  of  the  town  with- 
out meeting  with  the  most  offensive  exhibitions :  at 
6ne  time  the  ordinances  of  the  police  were  strictly 
enforced  and  more  decency  was  observed ;  but  since 
they  have  been  forgotten  the  people  have  relapsed 
into  their  former  habits.  Most  of  the  streets  are 
paved  on  one  side  with  wrought  slabs  of  red  porphyry 


quatcied  from^the  neigfaboiuriiig  liill  ctf  SaatChriBtelMl^ 
tb^fbren^th  of  tiiepay^iiayent  being  nine  feet.  The 
aontli'^east  ex^tr^mityoi  the  tawn  is  separated  ibora 
tijie^rsulittrbfOf  the  CanadiUa  by  a  grand:  h^\fagr 
1:911^  La  Canada^  lyjodch  is  1 50  f e^i  wide.  At.  Aei 
ea«tern^  angle  of  the  town  is  the  hill  and  fost  dF 
Santa  Lucia,  beyond  which  the  Canada  fa^ns  about 
the  middle  of  the  Tacamar.  .  The  river -Mapodio 
runs  past  the  town,  on  its  westerly  and  narfcfaerijr 
sides,  which  separates  it  from  the  suburb  of  the 
Chimba:  communication  is  facilitated  by  a  road 
leading  to  a  tolerably  handsome  bridge  of  brides ; 
after  crossing  the  stream  it  is  divided  into  two  roads, 
the  easternmost  leading  to  the  most  populous  portion 
of  the  Chimba^  the  other  to  the  least  populous  por* 
tion»  and  becomes  the  high  road  to  Aconcagua*  At 
the  south*-west^n  angle  of  the  town,  at  the  end  of 
the  Canada,  is  another  suburb  called  Chuchuneo.  The 
town  itself  consists  of  nine  principal  streets  ;  there 
are  twelve  other  streets  running  transversely  from 
the  Canada  to  the  river;  so  that  there  are  above  one 
hundred  and  ten  quadras,  or  compartments  of  houses 
comprised  within  the  actual  limits  of  the  city.  The 
suburb  of  the  Canadilla  occupies  two-thirds  of  the 
same  space,  while  the  suburbs  of  the  Chimba  and 
Chuchuneo  together  are  about  the  same  extent  as  the 
Canadilla. 

The  Plaza,  or  great  square,  stands  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  city :  it  occupies  a  space  of  a  whole 
quadra.  The  buildings  on  the  N  W  side  are  the  direc- 
torial mansion,  the  palace  of  government,  the  prison, 
and  chamber  of  justice.     On   the  south-west  side 


stand  thcf  dihedral  and  the  <dd  palace-  of  die  'bistfOfi^'' 
nd\tr  occupied  by  liie  E&itado  Maycxr ;  ioiy  tie^SllUtl^^ 
easfc  side  are  a  nttmber  of  little  skops,  under  a  bea^ 
loc^kiHg  piazza,  wliile  the  st^xry  above  is  divided- iMb 
private  dwellings  knd  ^ambUng  bouses  the'nbrtk^ 
easteM  side  is  wholly  occupied  by  private  teside»£^y 
among  wfaidi  id  the  English  hotd. 
*  The  Palace  is  a  handsome  capacious  bfulding  dP 
tw9  storiesy  arranged  round  a  large  qasdrangle^^;  the 
lower  range  contains  the  armoury,  treasury,  a«i 
some  other  public  offices ;  the  upper  story  contains 
tihe^great  hall  of  audience,  ike  offices  of  the  ministen 
of  state,  war,  and  finance,  and  tribunal  of  accounts. 
The  Directorial  residence  is  on  the  ground  floor,  it 
coBsistsof  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms,  well  furtushed. 
The  presideo  is  a  building  of  two  stories,  the  low^ 
beiilg  occupied  as  a  prison;  the  upper  cofntaing  dtf» 
offides  and  halls  of  the  court  of  justice,  and  4Kf  the 
municipal  corporation,  or  cabildo.  Theae  edifices 
are  Iniilt  in  the  ordinary  bad  slyle  of  Moorish  archie 
teoture.  The  palace  is  by  far  the  best  specdmeh  4if 
ardiitecture,  and  is  the  most  imposing.  All  these 
buildings  are  of  brick,  plastered  and  whitewashed, 
the  pedestals  of  the  pilasters  alone  being  of  Ted  pM^ 
pfcyry. 

The  Cathedral  is  the  only  stone  building  in  the 
city,  its  front  was  never  half  finished,  but,  judging 
from  the  wing  that  is  comi^eted,  the  design  must 
have  been  of  the  better  order  of  Mo(»ish  arehl-''^ 
tectare ;  it  is  ornamental,  but  heavy :  it  is  built  <of 
a  kind  of  limestone  4uarried  from  the  hill  of  San' 
Domingo,  in  the  CHimba  suburb:  notwithstanding 


tile^  graial  dimate^rlhe  stone  is  fast  Bhi^ering 
dteajr,  though  it  is  qxiite  a  nesv  structiire.:.  pipie 
Idtiiop'fi  palace  is  ^a  h^avy  deqa^rcd  buildiiig^^  Imd 
tUe  houses  before  allud^  to,  with  the  piazzas^- ate 
80  dilapidated  firom  age,  that  apprdbDensioos  apre  ient 
tertained  that  they  willfall  or  be  overthrowtt^^l^ 
every  earthquake  that  happens.  In  the  centre  of 
the  square  is  an  ornamental  fountain  of  Incvus^  fus- 
nished  with  water  by  a  subterraneous  aqueduct  im*' 
mediately  from  the  river.  The  town  is  chiefly  sup? 
plied  with  water  carried  hence  for  sale,  in  barrels  ef 
ten  gallons,  two  of  which  are  a  mule's  load :  it  is 
sold  at  a  medio,  x)r  three  pence  the  barrel. 

The  Consulado  is  a  spacious  buildiiig :  it  stands 
in  front  of  the  Jesuit's  church,  is  built  of  brick, 
plastered,  and  white-Washed.  Here  the  C!onsu- 
lado,  or  commercial  tribunal,  meets,  and  the  senate 
and  the  national  coiagress  also  hold  their  sittings. 
On  one  side  of  a  small  space  in  front  of  the  Con- 
sulado is  the  theatre,  which  is  externally  a  mise- 
rable building :  on  the  other  side  is  the  custom- 
house, a  large  and  very  capacious  building,  the 
lower  story  being  occupied  as  custom-house  ware- 
houses, the  upper  story  by  the  custom-house  and 
other  public  offices.  The  Mint  is  the  largest  building 
in  the  city ;  it  occupies  a  whole  quadra,  and  is  si- 
tuated in  the  Canada,  its  front  facing  a  shabby  street 
It  consists  of  three  quadrangular  courts,  round  which 
the  offices  and  salas  are  arranged.  The  fa9ade  in 
front  consistis  of  a  series  of  heavy  pilasters,  sur- 
mounted with  a  rude  cornice,  having  above  it  a  long 
ponderous  ballustrade  of  bad  workmanship  :  in  the 
centre  ig  a  large  arched  portico,  or  entrance  gate, 
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^%«iassive  piflazci  close  to  the  wall  cm  each.  sMe^ 
sdpporthig'  notMnip;  the  whole  is  of.  plain  bmek^ 
and  pisBseutsa  very  paltry  aj^arance.  ^  In theceiitDA 
iK&eaoh.^aide  of  the  front  quadrangle^  whenoe  the 
prinoifial  entrance  doors  and  passages  lead  to;  the 
odier^paits  of  the  building,  are  two  lofty  massive 
pillais^  iffojecting  some  distance  from  the  door-ways, 
and  supported  upon  tall  thin  pediments ;  they  have 
nothmg  above  them  but  a  piece  of  cornice,  of  no 
greater  width  than  their  diameters,  which  cornices 
form  a  projecting  extension  of  the  architrave  of  the 
door-way.  It  is  a  very  ugly  and  heavy  structure, 
yet  the  Chilenos  point  out  the  mint  as  the  great 
ornament  and  boast  of  their  city,  fancying  tliere  does 
not  exist  in  the  world  any  building  equal  to  it.  A 
foreigner  who  visits  America,  if  he  wish  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the  natives,  must  forget  all  he  has 
left  behind  him  in  Europe,  and  bring  his  taste  to 
a  level  with  that  of  the  Creoles :  compared,  there- 
fore, with  the  present  skill  of  the  Chilenos,  the  mint 
is  a  master-piece  of  bricklayer's  work  among  a  peo- 
ple used  to  build  with  scarcely  any  other  materials 
than  irregularly  shaped  sun-dried  bricks,  cemented 
together  with  mud.  The  mint,  as  well  as  the  other 
public  buildings,  were  constructed  by  bricklayers 
sent  out  from  Spain  for  the  express  piu*pose.  The 
brick-work  of  the  house  is  good,  but  the  design  and 
arrangement  are  as  bad  as  can  be  well  conceived. 
The  town  and  suburbs  are  divided  into  five  pariishes. 
The  canadilla  belonging  to  Saint  Isidore,  one  division 
of  the  city  and  chuchunco  forming  the  parish  of  St. 
Ann ;  another  portion  of  the  city  belongs  to  St. 
Paul ;  the  western  chimba  forms  that  of  Estampa ; 


ii  i ;  ■^ 


y^t  ■'•  ',  ■:     .  I-:      ' 


churches  are  mean  8tnictttif6i;%firPtl[to^^'«®       «ei- 

th^t  of  San  Domingo,  in  the  street  of  i^iRillAie ; 
tiMLt^f4lrt»^J6siM9;^1ftr^^ 

ed  altogether  of  timber,  the  bettl£i^td!^4^^^  tM  iUdda 

the  steeples  of  the    churches.      Atisi«!kftfl->  ttf^^the 
i^BordleiB  are  fivfe  c(MltrentB;'^viliJ-ii->- >  »'^'^  "  '^'^^^  aieilT 
T#«^  jMuite,   €afflp^a,'na#««^  s^^^^4iliti«i0 

Uinvcmidddk-^the^^^^ 

<^I%tiM  F^aniiiisemB,  Safi  Diego^an  theCStifiadlli^^  l>i^ 
.».  ^{?!^^::H(..•t-         --■  •-  •'Saii>$Vattci8Cf^--    -'do^'^^^ioil  sio 

j  i  l^i/'-  R6csaletoBFranciscaRM,€ftiiidMl 

^  i?3%ei«  a»e  also  fire  monasteries,  viz.—.  ^ii^  ni 
Two  Dominican,  San  Doming,  CalieSanDouiii^ 

Becoletos,         Chimba.  r.ol 

(^0*  White  Frairs,  La  Merced,  Calle  de  la  Merced; 
One  Augustin,  San  Augnstin,  CalleSanAugusr^ 
One    '  San  Juan  deDios,Canada.  'i' 

The  nunneries  are  nine  in  number—  =  i  wi 

Two  Carmelites,     Carmen  Alto,     Canada,       ^ "  l' 

Carmen  Bajo,  Chimba,  ~  -yrdi 
Two  Augustin,  San  Augustin,  Calle  San  AilgtisMK 
Two  Capuchin,  San  Miguel,  Calle  de  la  ChpiMiifflMI^ 

Do.         Canada.  ^^     .i\i^ 

Two  Poor  Clares,  both  lately  united  in  Cquv^W 

Sa  Clara,       Canada,  M.iiq 

One  Santa  Rosa,  Calle  Capuchiiia».     i  '? 


t'y  > 


.ftuiMiguel^ia'CSbuciiDco.   .  ..v.  a. 

Qaa  i^rimaiaea  de  J^  C^ada  atiaelieditaa 

•  i^'JwiqKtaL.  {    ^  .«i  '•  ■   ^..'.^ 

jGlutidadKiQaUe  del  jfotedo,  iriiere  4die  iiuidral  service 
»;  1  jt^pwfonned  for  those  .bodiss  owrM  'tei  the:^Grai^ 
\£kfflto^  without  the  city^ 

Gcdfigio  del  Canneii,  a  religious^  house  of  exiardse  in 
.    the  Canada. 

There  are  three  markets  in  the  city ;  the.prifldpal 
fcaet  is  in  the  Bassoral»  a  large  square  at  the.  foofrof 
the  bridge :  It  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with  meat 
mA  ir^getables :  the  others  are  moveable  stands  at 
each  end  of  the  caiiada ;  but  meat,  veg^etobles^.  fruits, 
and  .other  requisites,  are  hawked  about  the  streets 
oil  horses  or  mules,  which  inrevents  the  necessity  of 
tnndtog  to  the  markets*  Grass  for  horses  is  supplied 
in  the  same  way;  the  quantity  of  lucerne 'daily 
brought  into  the  town  is  very  great,  as  horses,  ajce 
kept  in  every  house.  This  grass  is  supplied  from 
the  irrigated  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  regularty' 
throughout  the  year.  Hay  is  not  made  in  any  piui; 
of  the  country.  In  some  cases  horses  are  maintained 
by  chaff  and  barley.     Oats  are  not  grown  m  Chile; 

The  houses  generally  are  very  large,  or  at  least 
they  stand  upon  much  grounds  usually  occupying 
cii&*third  of  each  front  of  the  principal  itreets^  and 
one-half  of  the  depth  of  the  cross  streets,,  80.  th^ 
each  quadra  contains  six.  houses:  the  rooms;  are 
ancanged  around  three  quadrangles,  or  patios.;  the 
principal  one,  which  ik  paved,,  being  in.  front, 
is  separated  from  the  second^  wh^h  is  generally 
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laid  out  with  6ower9,  hy  the  large  aaUt  and  dotmi- 
torio  ;  the  third  is  used  for  domestic  purposes  :  the 
entrance  to  the  front  patio  is  through  a  lofty  and 
wide  archway,  closed  at  night  by  a  pair  of  large 
&Iding-^tes,  which  are  always  open  durh^  Cfte 
day  :  the  houses  are  thus  open  to  all  the  Wfwldj'uts 
the  sala  door  is  never  closed,  and  the  faniil7','«tr*4£e 
ustud  hours,  is  always  in  readiness  to  reoetve  ^^riA- 
tors.  ■  - 

The  windows  of  the  rooms  looking  into  theft^iBt 
patio,  more  especially  the  large  windows  of  the  mk, 
are  protected  hy  handsome  fancifully  wrought  rejim, 
or  iron  gratings,  which  are  sometimes  gilt ;  all  ha»e 
Wooden  «hutters  to  keep  out  air  and  light ;  and  aoioe 
also  have  glass  folding-sashes,  framed  in  tin,  InU 
they  are  seldom  to  be  seen  in  any  other  than  the  sale 
windows ;  generally  there  are  no  windows  in  taa^ 
other  rooms,  the  door  alone  admitting  light  tfavougb 
a  little  grated  shutter,  which  is  hinged  in  one  of  ibe 
upper  panels ;  and  in  all  cases  the  doors  are  folding, 
and  fastened,  when  closed,  hy  a  rude  huge  lock. 

The  front,  looking  into  the  street,  is  divided  off 
into  small  rooms,  let  out  as  shops ;  and  it  is  usual  to 
see  on  each  side  of  the  gateway  of  a  large  handsome 
dwelling,  a  shoemaker,  in  one  of  these  holes,  at  work 
with  his  dirty  family  crawling  about,  his  wife  codc- 
ing  their  mess  upon  the  floor,  the  whole  exfaibitii^ 
a  picture  of  the  greatest  misery  and  filth  ;  or  a  |m1- 
peria,  or  chandler's  shop. 

The  outer  rooms  round  the  long  side  of  the  earner 
houses  are  also  leased  out  into  little  shops,  or  dwiU- 
ing-roomstO'poor  people  :  in  the.  centre  ofthetown 
some  of  these  rooms  are  occupied  by  small  drnpei^s 


-jMHtibthaBidMies  dtetaiken,  wka  btve.&o?oppoitu- 

r>ttitf  ]6r  4i0Fia)nmff  Jtfceir  good^  but  iipKua  afadves-ifft- 

tfpBxmlly.  a  cDimter  is  stretched  across  Aft^toom 

'^i^iiflrUak  jcuakomerii  are  ^lervsd  as  tfaef  .atand  4Dk^ie 

^te  ttuK0aor*WBy,  4iy  irihidk  aloaa  tight  is  adwbUad 

JMtOjIke  sodm:  tke  shop  doors  ace  therefore :  ahrajns 

taftoopeii  .diuring  Ifae  asaid  howa  of  haeinees,  hut 

^kpn^MUSi  oVdqek  ia  the  iay  tiM  aix  o'dqek  ia  the 

^ireniBg,  evMTf  shop  is  closed.    They  are  seaired^by 

im  eWMpon  lockr  as  veil  as  by  a  imge>fxteraai  pad^ 

,  JXMJkw.fffiiHe  jdia  shap4Deeper  goef  home  to  ^oy  hip 

^Jtaiiar  and  hiasieata ;  thqr  are  again  opea^at  aiuir 

.j«lt^  fnd  oiOt  idiosed  tiU  eleven  at  nighty  twh»  th^  aw 

^UgaW'.aeciuMl  in  the  s^une  way;  the  -shoj^eegM^ 

*ihfill;jg[oq8tD  aec^e-house,  or  to  bis  £uiuiy»  where 

iim  tekes  his  snipper,  and  enjoyis  butrntlB^^m^Aim. 

4#ie  ^fiioniingy  when  he  sle^pa  tiH  break  of  dai^»  ^i^ 

iiffidtlmT  ^place  I  hft^€   explained  the  causey  ^stoee 

5>i0i0r  randlutioB,  of  an  .entirely  new  raee  of  ^hop^ 

,-§m9fmMi  tiamr  nfumbero  a«e  daily  inoreesiiig^  and 

t»e  «ow  4ee  (the  prc^rietors  of  the  >  \wgb  hovaep 

rJMoig  "up  itfae  outer  rooms  in  a  manner  better  suited 

i  itf  ,v4bis.  incrcyuBiBg  and  more    respectabi^  :;dass  of 


■Ti 


>.v«dn  4ha  eastern  angle  xif  the  town  as  4^  <hiU  ilf 
jjamfal  liucia,  where  a  fortress  and  banradcs  Wilie 

^JmXkt  (hf-^  Spaniards  4x>  ^mmand  'the  town,  -n<)t 
4hfBi«4BUvi»I  attack,  as  'tihefort  conM  eanly  be  si« 
ie&eed  feom  avtiUery  i>laoed  upon  adtjoining  hills, 

^igAmdidol^  io  subdue  ansusrection  U9i  the  t^iioi: 
jfirom  tiUapbiee  there  is  a  .4X)mmandiag  and  beairtiAii 

f^-iww  Jif  4he  eity  and  its  neigbbourhood.  ;.Far  41ie 

f  dUftonce^'Of  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the4>i4dge,  and 
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is  a- solid  boddk  avaU^  caHed ; jfflie: y Twamarv ?wiq  fofct 
in  breadtli^:  (aadtiteai.ieet  aboyn^itihei  saxrisaaaoiO^ 
grouadyt  paved'on^  flief top'-.Midtk'MaQiattjqpcbUM^ri  airid 
furnished  tmithaiaade.hext:  tfaeiAirer  jiieitkia}p«rap«t 
wall^  three  feeitihi^ :  .this  M^allliafi^  at  iKtextiiate^i^ 
visions,  /wi11i-^|iilig.enbaHkliieiiliB  betwedi,  to  mUoMr 
the  passage  1^  homes  across 'it  £  at  freq^nttlBterrals 
there  aresteps  made  for  theieonvenience  off  nnnrmdiiif 
or  descending.  The.  Tacasotiar  ^is  a;£Eiy0iliite/jdaQe itf 
promenade.  The  parapet  w^  .was  >  constructed  ;a8:  i| 
dam  to  protect  the  town  from vithe  elSects  !ef  idmiBibit 
tion>  to  which  it  was  before  ^ibjectcwhenenicerithe 
river  swelled  from  unusually  heavy  trains;  i  ^eibwecii 
the  town  and.  the  Tacamar  is  a  broad).nmU^:;)plantQdi 
on  each  side,  with  tall. ndllow  trees  of  iserjr.fllaraigfat 
groMTth.  At  two  points  of  this  walk  or  ride  azvitwo 
small  circular  ];eservQirer, :  having  jets  d'eau :  ini  the 
centre,  which  are  seldom  kept  in  repair.  Betweem 
the  trees  are  brick  seats  for  the  accommodation  of 
pedestrians,  who  resort  here  to  witness  the  cavalcade 
of  persons  mounted  on  horseback,  or  seated  in  calisas, 
who  frequent  this  ride  as  a  lounge  upon  feast^ays 
and  holidays.  The  worthy  Ex-director  O'Hif^giiiSi 
when  in  office,  projected,  and  commenced  a  new  wtalk 
and  promenade  nearly  the  whole  length  of  Hm  gmA 
Canada.  Three  broad  parallel  walks,  neatly  levfUed* 
are  formed  between  four  rows  of  poplar:  trete  planted 
by  him,  leaving  on  the  outsides  sufficient  rocmtrfi^  ^ 
carriage  way :  the  poplar  rows  are  irrigated  .by  fcMM 
neat  brick  channels,  through  which  currents  o£  watef 
flo:w  perpetually :  in  the  middle  of  the  walk  a  circu- 
lar area  is  formed  where  a  jet  d'eau  is.  intended  to.  be 
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plaecd,  ir.Biiktaitaneons  duomel  having  beep  made  for 
tbst  pnipaae  r  in  hnother  two  years  time^  wjhen  the 
pia|flaEB.  attain '  their  foU  growth,  tUa  will  'be  erne  of 
Hm  fiaest  promeniideB  in  South  America  i  in  its.pre- 
iaqyt'^juiifiaished  state  it  is  the  daily  lounge  o£i  the 
4ktte^  idasses  of  people*  On^  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
Mtkyof  the  first  families  have  handsome  quintas : 
^hore^* are: 'also  ; extensive  vineyards  and  orchards, 
fftdomdii  bjr  earthen  walls.  The  vineyards  and  or- 
chards yield  a  very  cohsiderable  revenue  to  the  pro-* 
pia0tOi!d;>  The  gardehs  are  sometimes  laid  out  in  an 
ovfaamenfal  style,  with  hriek-work  borders  and  paved 
iokitwayB;  but  whenever  flowers  are' planted  in 
tbe  /beds,  they  are  half-hidden  by  the  weeds,  which 
tos'shffered  to  grow  up. among  them,  and  which 
eommonly  grow  over  the  paths-^-^so  little  care  or 
interest  do  even  the  best  of  people  'feel  in  horti« 
eukural  pleasures,  or  in  any  amusement  that  shows 
at  ve&iement  of  taste*  I  vii^ted  most  cf  the  best 
qaintas  in  the  vidhity  of  Santiago,  and  found  it  uni* 
viscsally  the  case,  with  only  one  exception ;  this  was 
ia^the  garden  of  the  Canonigo  Herrera,  a  clergyman 
eS  rank,  and  of  comparative  good  taste  and  learning, 
who /had  jspent  many  years  in  Europe. 
>U  The  valley  of  the  Mapocho  is  well  cultivated  to 
the  distabce  of  several  leagues  up  the  river ;  here 
aire  many  quintas,  vineyards,  and  farms',  of  consider 
Mble  value :  this  was  originally  an  Indian  Settlement 
previous  to  the  selection  of  the  spot  for  the  scite  of 
this  intended  capital  by  Pedro  Valdivia,  in  1541i 
Td  the  northward  of  the  city  beyond  thtfCSiimba 
suburb  is  a  large  hill,  called  Serro  de  Sad:  Christen 
bell,  connected  by  a  road  with  oiie  of  Uiemore'dis* 
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tant  ranges  of  low  moiuitiiiiis.  A  }arge  canal  wM' 
brought  by  the  Indians  from  a  higher  lerel  olonff 
the  sides  of  the  hill,  so  as  to  flow  over  the  snnunit 
of  the  bank  behind  San  Christobal;  whence  the  de^ 
scent  is  very  rapid  into  the  small  plain  behind  hi 
the  water  dashes  in  a  cascade  oTCr  a  rodrf  cftrne* 
of  the  hollow,  and  flows  thence  to  irrigate  the  lands 
which  lie  between  it  and  Renca  ;  while  another  por- 
tion J8  carried  along  the  face  of  the  hills  to  a  Ttefy 
distant  hacienda,  in  the  direction  of  Colina. 

The  cascade  just  described  is  Ciilled  El  Salto  de 
Agua ;  there  is  a  farm  attached  to  it>  which  is  1b» 
frequent  resort  of  small  parties  who  ride  ont  here 
for  diversion.  At  the  distance  of  a  league  to  ih& 
westwai-d  of  the  town  is  the  little  village  of  Rencn, 
where  there  are  many  gardens  :  it  is  watered  by  the 
now  almost  exhausted  Mapocho ;  the  intermediflte 
grounds,  as  well  as  those  within  two  leagues  around 
the  city  being  cultivated,  they  consume  in  irrigation 
nearly  all  the  water  of  the  river  Mapocho.  The  ap. 
proaches  to  the  city,  in  all  directions,  are  through 
lanes  formed  by  the  walled  enclosures  of  the  nimte'* 
reus  gardens  and  orchards  that  surround  it. 

The  enclosures  round  the  village  of  Colina  are 
partly  made  of  rammed  earthen  walls  and  partly  of 
dry  bushes  of  the  thorny  Iwanchefi  of  the  algarroboi 
a  variety  of  the  carob  tree,  and  espino,  a  specjes  of 
mimosa,  both  which  trees  grow  in  such  parts  of  the 
plains  as  cannot  be  irrigated,  and  are  the  only  treat 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  similar  situations.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  evergreen  trees  seen  near  thC 
coast  are  here  only  to  be  found  in  the  ravines,  tvbtt* 
water  enough  exudes  from   the  earth    about  ; 
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rMis  totaSocd  tbftm  soflEicieiiA  mitiitaleiik;  m,  thifl 
latitude  tbe!  atgaoroha  it  neYtc^  met  witk  mm  tiie 
cMfll^'aBd  m  cami  ivtere  it  i3  aeen  mUhray^  it;  is  of 
veiQr  0tmitaA  grawtk.  The  mimosa^  hmiemr^  is 
mA  wtfh  dong  the  coasts,  though  not  so  ahimdaBtly 
aif.  in  thet  table  lands»  at  an-^wtioD  ^  eixa^  9006^ 
fatt^aboii^  thie  level  of  the  sea. 

iBesides  the  plaoes  already  taentiooed,  the  only  vU-. 
li^^  existixig  in  the  province  ture  those  of  Tiltil  and 
La  Lampa^  which  aare  both  veiy  small,  inhabited 
pvkicipally  by  those  who  used  fofin«rly  to  beengaged 
iiiljhe  mining  operations,  not  now  worth  working. 

>  There  are  msJiy  gold  mines  in  the  proTince  of 
Sfmtiago,  w  various  mvines  up  the  sources  of  the 
iwfor  Mapocho ;  but  the  most  remarkable  are  those 
of  theDdiiesa  valley,  towards  th^  sources  of  the  rivulet 
of  O»lino,  particularly  that  of  Fildeha,  hut  all  of 
them  are  small  and  little  wrought.  There  ac^  other 
small  mines  and  lavaderot  al  tie  Marquesas,  Tiltil, 
n^asno,  and  JLa  Lamps,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  rivulet  bearing  that  name.  The  silver  mines  are 
hurt  &w  f  those  of  Runghio  are  the  principal,  situ* 
ated  in  the  isange  of  mountains  between  Tiltil  and 
Ghiu!mbl}co^  Upon  the  estate  of  the  White  Friars, 
up  the  valley  of  the  Mapocho,  (saUed  San  Pedro  No-i 
^»tOf  t^ere  was  said  to  be  formerly  a  rich  mine  of 
sUlvcsr,  whieh  now,  from  being  inundaited,  is  aban-r 
doned.  There  is  so  little  dependanoe  to  be,  placed 
upon  the  accounts  of  Chil^t^os,  that  whatever  is 
stated  hy  them  should  be  received  with  every  possi-. 
hkti  caution.  I  was  shown  by  a  hacendado  of  the 
frst  vanli  in  point  of  family  and  opulence,  some  spe» 
cimens  which  he  said  had  come  from  San  Pedro 
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tyik  inine  of>l&eirrth•mteofBilTW/<)^to^  ttirfe 

*'•  VAljPiHEtAiso.-— TWs,  the  principal  port  of  Chifci 
Ui  Sf^iEtied  at^the  foot  of  a  inountainous  range,  WUdi 
her^lbrms  tf  semf circular  bay,  open  to  the-  tiori^ 
torf>^rotected  by  lofty  Mils  on  the  west,  south,  and 
east.     It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  but  one  sti*eet,  and 
tfikt  only  built  on  bn^  sid^,  for  in  many  places  there 
iff  only  room  enough  between  the  predpitbtis  rodii 
and  the*  beach,  to  admit  shallow  houses  to  be  built, 
dnd  of  a  very  narrow  cart-way  in  front  next  *  tHe  -fefea. 
In  the  quebradas  or  ravines  falling  into  the  bay,  the 
housed  are  built  irregularly  on  each  side ;  in'  thanjr 
places  the  slopes  of  the  hills  being  studded  widi 
flfolitary  huts   built  upon  little  terraces   excaVated 
out  of  the  mountain,  the  only  access  to  -Which  ia 
by  a  narrdw  winding  foot-path.     The  exit  of  tife 
ravine  of  San  Francisco,  however,  presents  a  small 
opening  on  a  steeply  inclined  plane,  where  a  ntun- 
ber   of   mean    ill-constructed   houses   are    huddled 
together  in  a  strange  manner,  having  in  front  a 
sm^li  triangular  place  called  the  plaza,  where  the 
inarket  is  held,  which  admits  only  of  a  single  row  of 
stands  on  each  side,  with  barely  room  enough  be- 
tween for  a  cart  to  pass.     Ascending  a  little  ^ighet, 
is'  another  small  court  or  square  in  front  o^a  IdW 
rneaii*  chapel  built  of  mud,  by  some  called  the  cathe- 
dral, by  others  le  matriz,  the  head  church ;  abbfe 
whichj  in  this  short  ravine,  are  the  Dominican ' 'aftd 
the  Franciscan  chapels,  huddled  in  between  'a  rititfa- 
ber  of  very  mean  small  houses,  separated  by  irregu- 
larly formed  lanes.     A   little  to  the  northward  of 
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^;iL<^>^h9  tiay^<is  tbe  iG»itleof  Soa  AntpniOf.fi  |6rt' 
tpjifk  >b3f  excavating  t}i^.rQck«  ^d  forim^  e^  platft)rm 
^9|!7^nitod    by  w  dievated .  breast  worki  momn&ig 
|||ij}^n  ,piec^  of  iron  4^rdQ39ce^;  wbich  command  the 
fi^phwage.  ,  The  poiirt  of.the  hill  on  the  eastern 
jide  ^  the  ^aza  is  excayated  to  form  the  old  castle, 
.jifhf rQothe governor  resided  beffore  the  great  earth- 
jg^ifd^  4^-1 822.  yoyer threw  the ,  building  and  works, 
j^})i/3h.rstlll  remain  in  ruins.     This  was  f(»inerly  a 
j^afgeifi^rfprtification,  irregularly  constructed,  winding 
.)^  the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  haying  below  a  rampart 
inQUntiiig  a  dozen  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  oa  the 
fumn(itia  citadel  likewise  fortified  and  walled  in :  as 
^,  .place  of  defence,  it  was,  however,  of  little  use  on 
,th^  land  side,  being  commanded  by  the  hills,  and  for 
this  reason  it  has  not  been  repaired  since  the  earth- 
,^uake ;  it  is  built  on  the  point  lying  between  the 
^ayines  San  Augustine  and  San  Francisco  :  between 
,  the  castle  of  San  Antonio  and  the  plaza  are  a  num- 
ber of  low  buildings  and  sheds,  occupied  by  the  go* 
>enunent  carpenters,  and  stored  with  materials  for 
Jpairiiigshii;  and  boats;  this  place  is  honored  by  the 
Ij^la  of  arsenal.     Between  the  fort  and  the  i^uebrada 
^an  Augustin  are  the  best  shops,   which  are  low 
^^iserable  edifices ;  on  the  sea-side,  and  enqix^aching 
^,the  sea-beach,  three  new  houses,  with  upper  sto- 
,j^^  haye  been  built   since  the  earthquake:  these 
l^^e  th^  most  respectable  edifices  in  the  town;  two 
^^^ijt^of  the  three  have  been  built  by  English  capi- 
^^p^1f»  a^d  English  workmen.     In  other  parts  of  the 
^^liojij^.j^ye^ral  new  houses  of  two  or  three  stories  haye 


ailiiilidced7ardBiefitbel)e8di  «fai^at^^ 

aad'fyaiiif^oiihBKxmmti  of  i^  imnd^litig'^i^fat^i^ 
^pcoaiUng^€h6:  r^ooiitiguaiis »  per|^todictiir^'FM!i:iji} 
a  r^najrkable  instance  of  this  oedirrddi^li^^b^  Sail 

fte  ;>£kmberlfitiid  East  7  Indmmiin/ :>whid» '  ^skkpA 
afaip wreck  tnsder  these  dr^^  Atwdcfefdirtitrf 

the  liecnrast'^M^ltcar  <ir  that  part  4%ill^r.«lije  Fisi^ 
iiifltf^Baiyf  tying  b^ween  the  t»8tle  and' Pisrt/fic; 
4^ft»do,  where,  dose  to  a  dear  shingler  beaafa^tUaW 
is^^BJbetfelllom  water.  The  beadi  frotd  th^is^t^Qk^ w 
t^Cm^^ k»r>RisyeB  is  sandy;  about  miidMmjr^W^r 
tint  0owi»itisliohaer!witreh6use8,  and  the  landing-ptttc«li 
^StattylQi^yw^As  off  th^  diore^iii  five  fethoma ^t^i<;> 
wiriebatiddeiily  deepens  to  teil  and  twenty  fatbotns, 
aii  <be  distance  of  SOO  yards,  is  the  centre  of  the 
b8^r:v  It  is  customary  therefore  for  smaller  vessels  to 
carry  out  an  anchor  to  the  northward,  and  moor  thiet 
fiiiip  with  her  stem  ashore  by  another  cable  to  a^ 
secure  mooring  upon  the  beach ;  the  landing  of  g<kids) 
and  relbading  of  a  cargo  are  thus  greatly  fadtitatbdi? 
There  are  generally  aconsiderable  number  of -Tess^' 
in  the  bay,  two-thirds  of  which  are  British.  There  ai^^ 
no  fadlities  for  landing  goods,  there  being  no  m<tte, 
but  the  launches  are  brought  stern  forward  on  ahwe 
when  they  are  secured  by  mooring,  and  each  package  ia- 
lifted  out,  and  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  peons,  trti^ 
thus  copvey  it  on  shore.     These  men^  frequently,  bii^' 


$iidio(gi^b«'ilaad9  heav»^  wiiam 

|jpDie0't{rcm  iMire  frati^  lefc^  trahiaMe||BpKkt» 

agiiSiintkMihajsiiirfi  '>,Glo66totiie.l>eadi^  kt^ihe^lld^ 

||QmteJiUiA*waiter8i;iMThe  laAdtog^mfboaU  iaial^ 
Umem'ptBielicMB^  even  mhem  tfaeuwisd  ildoirirrii;eii» 
^i>:tiierwoiriri;  >Weatlier :  a  landing'  caa^^^beeffikted^^Q^ 

yi  iPhieiHdituation  <of  Val^mraisQas  the  central  idsfJd 
Iw^  tiiie^  rcBoiirtes  oi  €9ifle»  wbero  si^splras  €«»  alcmtt 
b9ip]*D6iimd:  by  i^ps,  and  if^enoe  aim  pvovkdoiiaaiift: 
o^rnece8»ati^'  are  obtained  for  the  «iippfy  xif  i Peni^ 
indiioe^'  the  oommaaderB  of  vesgekt  of  att  tuitkmi  eittmif 
trading  iatong^  the  flhores  of  the  Paci^i^ttMr  ,wMfa^. 
iot  thfMBe  seas,  to  anchor  h^re.    Hie  isuppigr j>o& ttusK 
slij{>S|  and  <ef  fereigQ  vcMssels  of  war^dwii]glthcir.Mfl^ 
in*^  Pacific,  as  well  w^  the^suptdiee  iequiiato^&±l 
tbetlong  homeward  passages^  ^acilres^a  4riidtt)*f.(MaiH 
^nipnb]e  importance  to  Valparaiso  ^Abirt.jlnheiieTi^ 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  eountvy  shaUbeieguktte^^; 
when,  public  confidem^ -andiiidividaid  .aenitity:^ 
piK)pert3r  shidl  be  found  in  the  southam  psoTincmicf  > 
GhUe,  Coneepcion .  will  become  the  xiiief  |iort  r  cSi3fii6^^ 
coast  in  pr^rence  to  Valparaiso^  as  ^biofiem  maay^ 
ahdrgreater  advantages,  and  is  ^pable  #  imidwiiBgN 
tiie'irequisite;  supplies  at:  a  muck  cheapen  ntefthiti: 
tbi^^ean  be  obtained  at  Valparaiso* m   ./?j  >  /r;vi  'ni)  ni 
.^[EhepopiUation  of  Valparaisp  hasbei^tt  gfM&y^i^XHi 
aggerated  :^  when  I  arrived  there  it  wad  imd[terieoiiK{ 
t|iin:^10j^000  souls,  and  is  now  reporM(itOrC(ltilaifiN' 
IJriOOOi  of  whom^  3000  at  least  a]»  iEh]^liahiwn^;lbilbi 
this,  like  aU  reports  ^of  Spankh  orignif  is  m^WE^§^' 
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Xfltmi.  YsiftarAV^  cacutet  eontwji  above  £009*  or  at 
woat  690Q  peiFPoqs,  aad  certainly  oot  moce  Hun 
four  imodred  Engliahmen,  and  this  nusaber  fM- 
cjudc^  itbe  masters  aud  supercargoes  <of  vessels,  wi 
ttarsl  offioerfi  wlio  are  contmually  coraing  and  goug. 
But  by  (bx  the  greater  portion  of  this  nounber  cew- 
fiiste  of  Bailors,  or  persoQB  in  the  lowest jspbctceof 
life,  thus  reducing  the  actual  respectable  resid^at^  (u 
A  very  ismaJl  number.  Of  the  native  popui^wi 
evm  th«  better  goi:t  are  rery  inCeriw  bQ  tiios^.^ 
^Santiago ;  indeed,  so  low  is  the  society  eonsidtiiacd 
aiuon^  the  .Cbilenoe,  that  there  are  not  herte  t^ige 
thas  hnlfraTdozen  families  with  whom  the  moice  jk- 
ififKctable  people  of  Santiago  will  associate.  "Xbe 
iejp  English  famiJdes  residing  here  associate  w^ioUy 
aasoBg  themselves.  Like  all  sear-port  towns  t^txe 
exists  imuch  low  life  and  debauchery ;  and  the  pkoe, 
fixnn  <one  end  to  the  ether,  even  into  the  recesses  of 
tiie  ravines  and  'conoealed  hollows,  is  filled  wttih  pid- 
perias,  or  grog  £hop6,  where  ardest  <gpirits  ace  «o- 
\piously  consumed,  and  much  depravity  results 
ttbecefrom. 

Hiere  are  two  tolerable  (English  taverns  la  VaI- 
'paraiao;  also  two  coffee-houses,  one  kept  rby  m 
Englishman,  the  other  by  a  Frenchman.  The 
istate  of  education  is  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb; 
there  is  here  and  there  a  small  reading  school,  bot 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  can 
-neither  read  roor  write,  and  this  ,exteud8  even  lo 
many  of  the  decent  shopkeepers.  ,r,g 

Burii^  ^e  administration  of  the  governioeflglql^ 
•Goietal  O'Ui^ins,  a  Mr.  Thompfion,  a  .a 
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-^ 4  <p«^t  MJiebl;  oa^ft^  tiailici^i^^ 

<>li«t^«^WbIi#}ied4tt^SiM^  the  iblisi^  litilti^ 
'^HibMtfii)^  ite  tiboDlibB.    'The  4€i^ef|^  ^EnsMld  ^  tf mdllt 

i^ilfHiM;  ^  I%K6  6i9tiiA 'MmmeFce  to  dkik^b^  mt 

>iif^'¥Ktfrf  tfMsfgHments  ^f  ^inaK  <ttMi«rifi[tfetl^ 

iftt^httaiiiirHwnt  al  reiidom.  ;i:(tut 

h  IB  the  custom  of  the  mercantile  hcWMfir  ia-fi^fi§- 

^4riDd  to  fiidhmnce'to'«he*mQniife(tti]Mr<€tie  ilatf^  the 

BtlkMHit  of  his  inroiee  on  geocte  <^irtaftigtea  40'fdi^ 

«Mii%nment,  ^and  ^hese  houses  emiflo]|r^the  ^Mideift 

'A^gMls  at  YalparaiBo  to  ^sjEiose  of  ^ttiese  tarts,   'in 

•most  cases  it  happens  that  thei^is  xKmsideidble'lMi, 

%dt  4M)th  the  agent  mA  merefaantare^tseihite  of  ^ek 

^iftmoltisisions,  and  the  defidenc^  ^Us  iq^nrthe  lad- 

^tiiaxaeff.    The  'mercantile  trade  >to  BotrtftilAflRwefeiGB 

lids  t^iis  been  a  gaining  trade  to  'tike  condgnete^iiit 

'^kome,  no  less  than  to  their  iagonts  lahrbad.  ^^"Ifte 

^'^l^oftfe  made  by  these  agents  who  settled  dtl  fOhile 

^nio6b  dfter  the  revolution  were  'V^<gveat/  aiMlH&fy 

affected  a  style  of  living  f ar  «beymM  vidiM;  1^^«MHe 

{tfciti ' Wbsequently  found  to  justify.    ^Most^^lf^se 

^"jpAfilbriB  4:e|it  a  counting-house  ^nd  la  l6e#  ^di«Nte'4ii 
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Valpftiraidd  to  attend  to  thfe  landitigf  of  giMidi,  Ihe 
passing  of  vriUich  through  the  ea8tom4io!ii9e  wap 
chiefly  transacted  in  Santiago,  a  distance  <yf  miiMgr 
miles  from  the  port.  Circumstances  have  changal 
the  face  of  trade :  a  separate  custom-house  eetaltfisb- 
ment  has  been  formed  in  Valparaiso ;  a  greater  eooh 
petition  of  English  agency  has  arisen ;  the  trade  is 
more  divided,  and  the  principals  who  have  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  their  great  establishments  hi  Ikt 
dty,  now  mostly  live  in  humble  drenmstaiieea  li 
Valparaiso.  The  warehouses  that  used  formetfy  ta 
be  devoted  solely  to  the  storage  of  wheat-  are  filM 
with  European  goods  with  which  the  market  is  ovar^ 
stocked ;  were  the  export  of  wheat  again  to  be  calM 
for,  warehouses  could  not  be  found  for  their  recqi^ 
tion,  as  the  storage  of  foreign  goods  affords  mack 
greater  profit 

Here  is  a  military  governor,  who  is  also  port  ad^ 
miral  and  commander  of  the  arsenal ;  his  authority 
is  almost  absolute ;  he  is  the  only  judge  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  but  an  appeal  lies  to  the  superior 
tribunals  of  Santiago  :  the  governor  is  assisted  by  an 
asesor,  or  legal  adviser,  who  makes  a  consideraUs 
traffic  in  the  disposal  of  his  office.  The  municipal 
regulations  are  managed  by  a  cabildo,  or  corpbratiott 
composed  of  a  few  individuals,  at  all  times,  under  the 
influence  of  the  governor. 

Every  body  who  arrives  here  is  disappointed, 
having  been  misled  by  the  exaggerated  accounts  givea 
of  this  place,  which  has  been  absurdly  named.  Val 
Paradise,  the  Vale  of  Paradise,  with  its  Almendral, 
or  almond  grove,  although  no  almonds  ever  grew 
here.     A  stranger  finds  none  of  the  beautiful  trees, 


!Kidt|bJ«i|^», .superb. e^ifi^es^  ^oUghytfill  ^,si^jui4 
jg|d0e,.w]u^  have  been  paixtted  )»  im  ^«^,  %i,^^ 
i^tf^jeaavst .  of  a  few  miserable  Mus^*.  bvil^,  ^Or 
t/^ly,  i)4,the  maji;gii^  of>,8teep  ho]low  .ba§Wj  ^oxfui^ 

aj^ve  its .  leirel : .  the  incUn^d ,  side^  oi  jtbia  li9^^  :?fcp 
^t.axito  wmeroua  deep  iiu:j;QW8,;pr  ft^ebrad^^by: 
tbe.adio^  of. the  rainSt  the  i^.dfiy.>rhi(^  hcus  b^oi 
wp49hed  doivu,  fbrauvg  the  surf^ci^  ^  The  euwoofi 
^  Wy  jwrtially  qovex^  with.  iow<  biishes*  piosfly 
^  *,jnaEa¥]glia  heliauthus  .  thurifer,  a  pj^eimial 
iiirabby  variety  of  the  sun-flower,,  the,  lobili^  ivp^, 
a9il. a, few. other  shrubs:. the  asjiect^  therefore,, fij^ 
Ae  tow;B  and  bay  to  a  new  comer  is  the  n\pst4fff^^, 
that,x»n,.  be  conceived;  in  a  short  liiqfi  |the;j>lac^ 
becomes  nearly  intolerable}  since,  ind^ndent  of  the. 
want'  of  society,  there  exists  no  public  .amusetxijenl;^ 
:iv>.  theatre,  commercial  reading,  or  new's.rpom^ 
pft.  parade,  not  even  a  single  spot  to  walk  on,  except 
up.  the  fatiguingly  steep  hills,  or  in  the  narrow  dirty 
sheets,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  continually  ^o- 
lept .  south  winds  the  dust  and  sand  are  raised  in 
^J0uds,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  passengers.  The 
ni^hbourhood  presents  not  a  single  horse  ride,  nor  js 
ibjjsf^  any  retirement  or  exit  from  the  town,  but  oyer 
the  ban:en  steep  hills,  which  renders  the  att^mpt^at 
exercise  more  a  toil  than  a  pleasure.  In  short,  -in 
8||jt^  of  its  matchless  and  beautiful  climate,  it^Jtii^st 
a^^able  temperature  throughout  the  year,  J  do  not 
IH19W,  in  all  Chile,  a  spot  presenting  a  more  unr^ 
comfortable  and  cheerless  place  of  residence  for,  A 
Ijfifig  of  sense  and  feeling  than  Valparaiso. 

(5.  .MjSLiPH.LA. — This  is  a  very  small  provinpg, 
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extending  from  the  province  of  Santiago  on  the  east 
to  the  ocean  on  the  west,  from  the  province  of 
Quillota  on  the  north  to  the  province  of  Rancagua 
on  the  south,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Maypo,  being  a  distance  from  east  to  west  of  about 
thirty  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  of  twenty-eigiit 
miles.  It  has  no  stream  deserving  the  name  of 
river,  though  that  of  Poanguy  is  so  designated :  this 
rivulet  takes  its  rise  in  the  angle  which  unites  the 
cuesta  of  Prado  with  that  of  Zapata,  flovirs  through 
the  plains  of  Curucabi  and  Poanguy,  which  it  par- 
tially irrigates,  until  it  is  almost  wholly  lost  in  the 
sandy  plains  of  Poanguy,  when  flooded  by  the  rains 
in  the  winter  season  it  runs  into  the  Maypo  at  some 
distance  above  the  town  of  Melipilli.  At  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  province  is  the  streamlet  of  So 
Francisco  del  Monte,  which  flows  from  a  ravine  in 
the  southern  termination  of  the  Prado  range,  which 
is  erroneously  though  universally  believed  by  the 
Chilenos  to  proceed  from  the  lake  Podaguel  by  a 
subterraneous  natural  tunnel  under  the  cuesta.  The 
chief  town  Melipilli  or  San  Jose  de  Logrono,  is 
seated  about  the  middle  of  the  district  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  river  Maypo :  it  is  a  very  small  town,  in  a 
very  retired  situation,  being  completely  out  of  the 
ordinary  road  of  traffic :  its  buildings  are  low  and 
small,  having  gardens  attached  to  them;  the  houses 
are  built  in  rectangular  quadras,  with  a  central  plaia 
or  public  square,  a  parish  church,  and  two  convents : 
the  population  is  extremely  small.  The  biahop  (A 
Santiago,  the  only  bishop  in  Chile,  has  since  the  re^ 
volution  resided  here  upon  his  farm,  in  a  state  of 
political   banishment ;    his   ecclesiastical    functions 
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being  managed  by  a  commission  entrusted  to  the 
charge  of  a  secular  clergyman,  named  Cicufuego, 
who  was  a  mere  creature  of  the  reigning  authorities: 
notwithstanding  the  bishop  was  a  staunch  royalist, 
it  was  thought  prudent  to  permit  him  to  remain  in 
Chile  under  surveillance,  so  as  not  to  offend  too 
much  the  violent  religious  prejudices  of  the  Chilenos, 
and  that  the  ordination  of  priests  should  not  be  pre- 
vented by  his  absence.  On  the  revolution  under 
General  Freyre,  the  bishop  was  recalled  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  functions  in  Santiago,  but  his  principles 
were  so  resolutely  opposed  to  the  existing  order  of 
flairs,  that  he  was  again  banished  to  Melipilli, 
where  he  now  resides. 

San  Francisco  del  Monte  is  a  little  village  upon 
the  road  from  Santiago  to  Melipilli,  eleven  leagues 
from  the  former,  and  eight  from  the  latter :  it  is  a 
very  small  village,  prettily  situated,  having  in  its 
neighbourhood  several  fine  estates  belonging  to 
families  resident  in  Santiago.  The  Franciscan 
fraternity  have  also  a  fine  estate  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  convent  in  the  village,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Maypo,  a 
little  to  the  northward  is  a  small  inlet,  where  there 
are  several  huts,  inhabited  wholly  by  fishermen,  who 
carry  their  fish  for  sale  by  mule  conveyance  to  San- 
tiago. The  harbour  and  village  bear  the  name  of 
San  Antonio.  On  the  plain  of  Poanguy,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Melipilli  wheat  is  grown ;  there 
are  also  some  vineyards  where  wine  and  brandy  are 
annually  made.  The  little  viUage  of  Curucabi  hais 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
road  between  Valparaiso  and  the  capital.     High  up 
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fti^rB.vitLe,  db<gm«  the  soim^  bf  the  ritri^ 

are  several  gold  lavaderos,  and  a  fi^w  very  poor|;<M 

naine^  now' deserted.  -i^^f  »«:  r 

7.  Rancagua.— The  province  of  !Ra&c&gti«t'A« 
tends  from  the  central  Cordillera  oA  the  eaik  i»*ikB 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  from  the  rhr«9r' May]^ 
on  the  north  to  the  river  Gochapoal  on -the  sdutfa^ 
which  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Gokheigiii^ 
being  a  distance  from  east  to  west  of  about  eightf' 
five  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  of  forty-five  milesr 
The  river  Maypo,  which  boimds  the  nortkero  ii^ 
mits  of  this  province,  rises  in  the  €!(»:dillera,*aiid'ii 
principally  formed  by  many  tributary'Streanis  fibwM 
ing  from  the  melting  snow  which- falls  upoe^- tlM 
wei9tern  side  of  the  Andes  to  the  southwajidt  of  ilie 
Peak  of  Tupungato.  The  river  Cachapoal,  bomidk 
ing  the  southern  limits  of  the  province,  rises  viao^m 
the  Cordillera,  and  flows  from  that  part  of  thd 
Andes,  to  the  southward  of  the  sources  of  the  river 
Maypo.  Besides  the  two  chief  rivers  which  water 
its  boundaries,  several  of  the  rivulets  which  rise  in 
this  province  fall  into  the  rivers  Maypo  and  Cache- 
poal,  while  others  make  their  way  to  the  sea.  in 
this  province  are  the  noted  lakes  of  Aculeu  and  Bw 
calemu;  the  scenery  round  the  lake  Aculeu  is  bemM 
tiful :  this,  which  is  a  fresh  water  lake^  abound 
with  fish,  swans,  flamingos,  and  other  aquatic  fowli 
The  lakes  of  Bucalemu  are  formed  by  the  overflow* 
ing  of  the  sea  during  the  tempestuous  winter,  and 
being  evaporated  by  the  solar  heat  in  summer  pro* 
duces  a  quantity  of  fine  grained  salt,  which  cmisti* 
tutes  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  and  revenue 
to  the  owners  of  the  two  estates  of  Bucalemu  and 
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San :  Domingo ;  the  former  lying  ol^  the  souths  and 
Hkt  latter^  on  the  north  side  x^  the  lake. 

The  gold  mines  of  Algtie  were  formerly  very  con.- 
BidtercM^t  th^  are  in  a  mountainous  ridge  lying  be- 
jhveei^  the  yiUage  of  diat  name  and  lake  Aculeu. 
Xayaderes  are  said  to  be  nupierous  in  this  province. 
/JThe  geological  construction  of  the  Cordillera,  as 
well  afi  the  ranges  lying  between  Rancagua  and  the 
3ea^  are  of  a  similar  character  to  that  already  de- 
scribed in  the  latitude  of  the  metropolis;  but  to- 
wards the  sea^^^oast,  between  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Maypo  and  Bucalemu,  a  very  different  formation 
prevails :  the  hills  there  are  very  low,  and  the  couur 
tiry  more  undulatiag :  it  consists  of  an  extensive  de- 
posltionrof  indurated  marly  clay,  containing  organic 
renlains,  and  small  petrified  shells :  the  latter  iire 
not  ^f  the  kind  now  observed  in  the  living  inhabit 
twits  of  the  ocean  along  the  sea-shore  The  clay  is 
dark;  hard,  and  of  a  shining  fracture ;  and  this  kind 
ef  formation  I  am  told  is  observed  a  consideraU^ 
distance  to  the  south,  and  nearly  as  far  as  Concep- 
oum.  This  shelly  and  marly  deposit  is  found 
upon  a  kind  of  brownish  sandstone,  composed  g( 
roimded  silidous  particles,  and  though  sufficiently 
ijidui^ated  to  require  separation  by  a  crow-bar,  is  yet, 
m  small  masses,  sufficiently  friable  to  be  crushed  to 
pieces  between  the  fingers.  A  very  extensive  for- 
mation of  this  sandstone,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  is  ob- 
seiwed  in  an>  angle  of  the  Cuesta  of  Valparaiso^ 
where  1  the  road  ascends  from  the  Almendral  over 
the  hill  towards  Santiago.  This  steep  line  of  hills 
feirming  a  termination  of  one  of  the  lateral  forks 
fmmivthe  Cordillera,  which  encircles  the .  bay  of 
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Valparaiso,  consists  of  sienitic  grantite.  This  strati- 
fied deposition  of  sandstonie  I  have  observed  no- 
where along  the  range  but  in  this  angle;  and 
though  the  Cuesta  attains  an  elevation  of  ISO&faet, 
I  have  remarked  that  the  deposit  is  not  seen  tabore 
200  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  distinctly  stratified, 
and  appears  to  be  composed  of  the  material  of  the 
sienite  only  half  agglutinated:  it  contains  round 
masses  of  sienite  imbedded  in  iU  which  are  rough, 
as  if  rounded,  not  by  rolling,  but  by  disquamati<m : 
it  is  stratified  in  horizontal  beds,  or  rather  some- 
what inclining  to  the  northward ;  the  strata  in  some 
cases  are  only  a  few  inches,  in  others  from  five  to 
six  feet  thick,  1  have  examined  carefully,  but 
could  no  where  discover  a  trace  of  organic  remains : 
the  whole  formation  appears,  as  I  have  said,  of  si- 
enitic materials  and  arrangement,  only  wanting  the 
consistency  of  rock,  denoting  in  the  general  notions 
of  geognostic  formation  an  origin  of  comparatively 
very  recent  date.  I  have  observed  a  somewhat  si- 
milar formation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  my  re- 
sidence, at  Concon,  at  Renaca,  and  in  many  places 
far  to  the  northward  along  the  sea-coast.  At  Con- 
con,  in  several  places  where  I  have  excavated  to  a 
considerable  depth,  I  have  discovered  a  simihir 
species  of  sandstone  granite,  containing  in  some  in- 
stances an  excess  of  hornblende,  in  others  an  ex- 
cess of  felspar  intermixed  with  silex,  but  always 
sufficiently  indurated  as  to  be  with  difiiculty  disin- 
tegrated. The  points  of  the  hills  bounding  the 
course  of  the  river  Concon  present  in  their  section 
for  the  most  part  a  congregation  of  rounded  pebUes, 
below  very  large,  and  above  of  the  size  of*  a  wataiat 
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.to  that  of  an  apple ;  the  depth  of  these  depositee  vary 
vfeom  one  foot  to  fifty  feet,  but  in  all  cases  the  peb* 

.  hies  are  imbedded  into  a  consolidated  rock  by  a 
iieemant  of  hard  red  day.  Generally  over  thi&  de« 
posite  is  superimposed  a  stratum  of  black  clayey 
team  four  feet  and  upward  in  thickness,  which 
serves  in  many  extensive  patches  as  a  cement  to  a 

:  qlose  aggregation  of  recent  shells,  which  seem  all  of 
identically  the  same  species  that  at  the  present  day- 
are  commonly  thrown  on  the  seanshore,  and  of  de- 
cidedly a  different  character  to  the  shelly  deposites  of 
Bucalemu,  and  the  more  southern  coast.  At  two 
places,  about  2000  yards  distant,  where  I  have  had 
occasion  to  make  excavations  through  these  shelly 
deposites,  I  have  found  mixed  with  the  shells  several 
human  skeletons,  the  bones  of  which  are  yet  in  good 
preservation :  the  ground  has  been  too  hard  to  pro- 
cure perfect  skeletons,  but  I  succeeded  in  detaching 
four  perfect  skulls,  which  are  rather  of  small  size, 
evidently  those  of  Indians  ;  and  were  any  doubt  to 
exist  on  the  subject,  the  condition  of  the  teeth  would 
decide  the  question,  as  their  summits  are  conside- 
rably worn  below  the  enamel,  showing  a  section  of 
the  bony  interior,  as  we  witness  in  the  existing  race 
of  the  savage  natives  of  New  Zealand. 

A  question  naturally  arises,  whether  the  inhuma- 
tion of  these  bodies  has  been  coeval  with  the  depo- 
sition of  the  shells :  in  some  cases  the  want  of  order 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  bones  and  their  appear- 
ing to  be  promiscuously  mingled  with  the  shells 
favours  this  opinion ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
from  a  circumstance  I  shall  mention,  that  their  ap- 
j^p^tion  has  been  more  recent ;  but  why  skeletons 
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should  i\Ofwhei% '  have  been  observed^  but  in  the 
patdhcs  of  shelly  deptbsttes,  appears  difficult^  acoomit 
for^  uideser these  Bpots^from  some  religiMiG^  prejudice 
ihay^> perhaps  hate  been  selected  by  the- Abof^nes* 
for. the  burial  places  of  their  dead;  Chi  d^ging'ont 
thesH?  remains,  'I  found  among  the  earth  and  ^I'bkezi 
shells; -filling'  the  cavity  of  the  crainiihn,  as^  well  as 
dmong  the  same  materials  enveloping  the 'Other 
bones/  a  considerable  quantity  of  empty  husks  cif^'aft 
oval  form,  about  the  size  of  a  barberry,  wfaiclr  at  th^ 
time  I  concluded  to  have  been  the  remains  6f  -b^rrie^ 
interred  with  the  bodies,  but  I  am  since  disposed  to 
think  that  these  husks  were  no  other  than  the  re^ 
mains  of  lizards'  eggs.  Among  these  human  i«eli<^ 
I  found  an  earthenware  ornament,  as  well  as  mnnet- 
rods  fragments  of  baked  earthenware  vessels,  one 
piece  of  which  was  covered  with  a  coloured  glaKe; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  custom  still  re- 
mains among  the  unconquered  Indians  of  the  south 
of  burying  with  the  remains  of  the  deceased,  a  jar  of 
chica,  or  fermented  wine,  made  from  berries. 

To  return,  however,  to  these  pebble  deposites :  on 
reaching  the  bottom  of  these  beds  I  have  observed 
in  some  few  instances  that  a  layer  of  sandstone  in- 
tervenes between  the  pebble  deposite,  and  the  soft 
aggregated  rock  already  described :  this  sandstone 
is  of  no  great  thickness,  of  weak  coherence,  and  evi- 
dently of  recent  origin.  In  many  places  near  the 
coast,  far  distant  from  the  beds  of  •  rivers,  for  in- 
stance, at  Renaca,  between  Concon  and  Valparaiso, 
the  same  sandstone  is  observable  without  the  super- 
position of  the  pebble  deposite :  that  of  Valparaiso 
greatly  resembles  it,  only  that  it  is  more  extensive ; 
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but  the  whole  line  of  coast  south  of  theiirer  Mityjpih 
presents  very  extensive  depositions  of  the  sameifor^ 
ination  3  it  there  constitutes  the  whole  faee  of  tke^ 
country,  appearing  under  the  ioxm  of  low  rounded 
hillocks  and  goitle  undulations,,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  with  tiie  hollow,  broken^  and  stony  surface 
to  be*  seen  in  all  other  parts  of  Chile :  this  sandstone 
foKtiiation  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  is  stratified 
in/^horizontal  beds  of  variable  thickness  :  in  all  cases 
it  rests' upon  the  petrified  shelly  formation  already 
dederibed.  While  upon  this  subject,  it  is  desirable 
U>  notice  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  simin 
lar  formations  observed  in  this  part  of  the  continent,; 
and  it  may  be  worthy  of  record  that  in  several  spot& 
near  the  coast,  in  positions  overlying  the  sandstone^ 
are  small  deposits  of  a  very  fine  white  magnesiaa 
earth,  in  some  places  snow-white,  in  others  tinged 
jreUow,  easily  friable  into  a  powder  so  fine  as  not  to 
feel  ^gritty  between  the  teeth:  in  this  state  it  is 
found  at  Renaca,  in  Valle  Alagre,  near  Quintero  and 
Valparaiso ;  but  in  other  places  it  appears  under  a 
more  ciystaliine  form,  assuming  an  appearance  not 
unlike  that  in  which  steatite  often  occurs,  for  in* 
stance,  near  the  fort  of  the  Playencia,  on  the  heights 
of  Valparaiso,  whence  it  is  dug  for  the  use  of  the 
silversmiths  of  Santiago,  who  make  of  it  excellent 
crucibles :  in  other  places  I  have  found  it  intermixed 
wiiii  small  decomposed  crystals  of  hornblende. 

In  some  spots  near  the  coast,  for  instance,  £rom. 
the  point  of  Goncon  along  the  low  sandy  beadibo^^. 
tween  it  and  Quintero  point,  and  thence  as  fai*  a& 
La  Ligua,  hills  of  considerable  height  are  observed^  of 
very  fine  loose  sand,  so  loose  as  to  drift  before  the 
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wind :  throughout  their  extent  numerous  detached 
beds  of  reeent  shdls  are  found  upon- theur  aununit, 
offering  good  evidence  that  these  hills  are  not  downs 
originating  from  the  drifting  of  sand  thrownr  ttpon 
the  sea4)eaoh.  So  recent  indeed  are  tlieset  shells 
that  they  are  burned  for  lime:  still  more,  extensive 
beds  are  found  buried  in  shells  upon  Quintero  point, 
whence  the  town  of  Valparaiso  and  QuiUota  are 
supplied  with  lime.  The  recent  shelly  depositcs 
mixed  with  loam  I  have  traced  to  places  three  leagues 
from  the  coast,  at  a  height  of  500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea :  and  I  have  been  informed  by  a 
tenant  of  Ocoa  estate,  within  the  boundaries  of 
which  is  the  Campana,  or  Bell  Mountain  of  QuiUota, 
that  shells  are  to  be  seen  at  the  summit  of  that 
mountain  which  must  attain  an  elevation  of  more 
than  2000  feet :  I  am  at  no  time  disposed  to  place 
much  reliance  upon  the  information  of  a  Chileno, 
but  as  I  can  conceive  no  motive  for  inventing  a  tale 
of  that  kind  unasked  for,  I  am  disposed  to  mention 
it :  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  is  precipitous, 
and  its  summit  can  only  be  reached  on  one  side : 
the  adjoining  hills  are  of  sienite,  with  interventions 
of  primitive  calcarious  formations. 

These  circmnstances,  as  well  as  another  which 
will  be  mentioned,  may  probably  throw  some  li^t 
on  the  cause  of  such  very  recent  shelly  deposites 
in  a  country  whose  rocks  are  of  primitive  origin; 
I  allude  to  the  sudden  elevation  of  the  whole  line 
of  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  I  have  been  de- 
scribing during  the  earthquake  of  November  1822 ; 
for  if,  as  we  have  seen,  the  country  has  been  raised 
by  the  effect  of  earthquakes,  it  is  fair  to  coadude 
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that,  by  the  successive  operation  of  such  causes, 
we  may  account  for  the  facts  just  described ;  and  it 
is  rendered  extremely  probable  that  the  whole  range 
of.  the  Cordillera,  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be 
gradually  emerging  upwards  above  the  level  of  the 
sea^- 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  C!oquimbo,  where  the 
same  species  of  granite  constitutes  the  general  moun- 
tainous formation  of  the  province,  an  extensive 
shelly  stratification  is  found,  bearing  some  analogy 
to  the  testaceous  rocks  of  Bucalemu ;  I  observe 
among  the  geological  specimens  brought  home  by 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  by  him  presented  to  the 
Geological  Society,  they  are  pronounced  to  be  '*  an 
alluvial  shell  conglomerate."  The  best  account  of  this 
formation  is  in  Molina's  work,  in  which,  though  the 
description  is  not  the  most  scientific,  it  is  the  most 
minutely  detailed :  ^^  in  a  plain  near  the  city  of  Co- 
quimbo,  at  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  is  found  a 
white  testaceous  marble,  somewhat  granidated.  It 
is  filled  with  shells  of  the  snail  kind,  more  or  less 
entire,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  shell  work : 
the  quarry  is  several  miles  in  extent,  and  generally 
about  two  feet  in  thickness,  but  varying  according  to 
the  mmiber  of  the  strata,  which  are  from  five  to 
eight,  frequently  interrupted  by  very  thin  layers  of 
sand :  these  strata  increase  in  hardness  in  proportion 
to  their  depth ;  the  upper  consists  wholly  of  a  coarse 
brittle  stone,  which  is  only  proper  for  lime,  but  the 
marble  of  the  other  is  very  compact,  requires  but 
little  labor  to  dig,  and,  after  a  short  exposure  to  the 
air,  obtains  a  degree  of  solidity  and  firmness  suffi- 
cient ta  resist  the  injuries  of  the  weather."     'J%e 
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GQ4uimbQ9.^tiU  iui^th^r  eoufiiWB  ibe  iinalog^  I .  have 

remarked; ^ai^ tbis  18  agaiu increased ;^^ 

stance^  that  amicmg  theig€K)lagici^<8pecimei^ 

hy  Captain  Hall  in  the  same  nc^ighhomrhi^Qd^^^ai^A  f^  ab^ 

luvial  sandstone,"   and .  '*  limestone  probably  aiivt 

vial" 

The  town  of  Rancagua,  pr  Santa  Gn)ce^.  Trian% 
is  seated  about  the  same  distance  from  the,seai>aB< 
the  metropolitan  city,  upon  th&  margui-of  the/rinv> 
Cachapoal :  like  other  towns,  it  is  diyidbed  Hito' 
squares,  or  quadras;  the  houses  are  of  one  ground 
story,  of  mean  appearance,  built  of  mud^  /whiter 
Washed  and  tiled :  it  has  a  miserable  j^asa,.  q]>  public 
square,  and  its  i>utskirts,  or  suburbs,  consist  of  ex- 
tensive eoclosurea  of  cultivated  ground,  fenced  ia  by 
tapias,  or  rammed  earthen  walku 

The  baths  of  Cauquenes  are  situated  in  the-  Cot^. 
dillera,  in  a  deep  ravine  leading  from  the  sources  of 
the  Cachapoal ;  they  are  seated  in  a  most  romantic- 
situation,  on  a  very  narrow,  confined,  and  elevated 
table  height,  close  to  the  margin  of  a  precipice,  at 
the  foot  of  which,  and  at  the  perpendictilar  depth  of 
100  feet,  the  river  Cachapoal  flows:  the  hills  that, 
overhang  this  height  are  covered  with  trees,  whil^. 
in,  the  winter  time,  the  summits  of  the  greater 
heights  are  covered  with  snow,  at  the  period  when 
the  temperature  of  this  valley,  imder  a-  cloudless  sky, 
is  warm  and  delightful.  There  are  four  principal 
springs  of  hot  water,  flowing  into  as  many  reservoiirs 
about  five  feet  long ;  they  are  of  the  temperature  of 
100^  and  upwards,  and  are  stated  to  be  so .  hot  that 
it  is  painful  to  remain  in  theni ;  though  the  persQiUS 
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who  liiive  charge  of  them  keep' the  patiieiits  in  thb^ 
batbiagainst  their  will  by  force  till  the*  proper  iSVne' 
of  immersion  has  expired.  The  baths  are  greatly^ 
fbeiq[iietited  in  )the  summer  season,  beiiig  ceiebf^Bed 
for  the^ciure  of  aU  coriLpkaintSj  add  infalUbte  in^caseb 
of  ^  ^rheumatism  and  syphilis-^^mplaints  to  which 
the  natives  are  extremely  subject :  some  of  the 
spring^  are  sulphureous,  like  those  of  Harrowgatg ; 
others  are  saline ;  others  again,  though  very  hot,  are 
merely  gaseous,  like  those  of  Villa  Vicencio ;  some  a^ 
tepid,  and  others  extreniely  cold ;  both  the  h6t  and 
o(dd  springs,  which  are  numerous,  are  all  within  a 
small  space.  i 

8.  Colchagua. — This  is  a  very  fertile  province/ 
extending  from  the  central  Cordillera  on  the  east,  ter 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  and  from  the  prbVined' 
of  Rancagua  on  the  north  to  the  province  of  MaUle 
on  the  south,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  rivers 
Teno  and  Mataquito,  being  a  distance  from^  east  to 
west  of  about  eighty  miles,'  and  from  north  to80]ti&  of 
fifty-five  miles ;  it  is  well  watered  by  the  rivers  wMeh 
form  its  northern  and  southern  boundaries,  and  bjr 
the  auxiliary  streams  and  rivulets  that  fall  into  them; 
those  which  fall  into  the  Cachapoal  are  the'Tin- 
guiririca  and  ClariHo,  and  the  rivulet  of  Chimba- 
rougo.  The  small  river  Nilahue,  or  Bichuquen^riseii 
in  the  middle  of  the  province  f rom  a  range  of  ^hiils 
lying  to  the  westward  of  San  Fernando,  and  balls' 
into  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  village 
and  bay  of  La  Navidad :  this  stream  receives  hmny 
little  rivulets,  or  esteros.  At  no  great  distance*  &oih 
San  Fernando  is  the  lake  of  Tagnatagua,  in  thfe 
centre  of  which  are  several  small  islands  ;  these;  like 
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this  sh(H:^  '^f  the  liake,  are  w^Il  woodtod  ;  tilie  lake 
itsdf  is  much  frequented  by  wild  fowl^  and'  is  alto* 
gether  a  most  ddUghtful  spot. 

This  province  abounds  in  tknber  trees,  df  which 
the  provinces  northward  of  the  river  Maypo  are 
nearly  destitute;  it  is  divided  into  several  large 
estates,  which  are  extremely  productive ;  these  estatis 
yield  com ;  there  are  also  many  fine  vineyards. 

The  principal  town  of  the  province,  called  8aa 
Fernando,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  Rancagua ;  it 
is  built  on  the  river  Tinguiririca,  and  in  its  neigli- 
boiirhood  are  several  farms  of  considerable  value. 

There  are  several  villages  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  province,  such  as  Malloa,  Rosario,  and 
others.  Near  San  Fernando  finely  variegated  marble 
is  said  to  abound. 

9.  Maule. — ^The  province  of  Maule  extends 
from  the  central  Cordillera  on  the  east,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  west,  and  from  the  province  of  Col- 
chagua  on  the  north,  to  the  provinces  of  Itata  and 
Chilian  on  the  south,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  rivers  Longuen  and  Itata,  being  a  distance  from 
east  to  west  of  about  seventy-five  miles,  and  from 
north  to  south  of  fifty  miles. 

This  province  will  in  time  become  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  country ;  it  is  large,  well  watered, 
contains  many  resources,  and  is  generally  susceptible 
of  cultivation.  The  river  Matile,  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Chile,  receives  the  waters  of  many  con- 
tributary  streams,  such  as  the  Claro,  Talca,  Putagan, 
Archiguenu,  Liguay,  Longavi,  Perquilauquen ;  the 
five  last  named  unite  into  one  arm  called  the  river 
Longamillo,  before  it  reaches  the  Maule.     There  are 
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numerous  otber  rivulets  that  water  the  country,  such 
as  the  Huenchullami,  Cauguenes,  and  others.  The 
face  of  the  country  though  hilly,  presents  a  greater 
extent  of  level  and  cultivatable  surface  than  any  of 
the  more  northern  provinces.  It  is  extremely  well 
wooded,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  province,  especiaUy 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers,  several  sorts  of 
timber  trees,  of  considerable  size,  and  good  quality 
abound.  The  climate  of  Maule  is  remarkably  fine 
and  favourable  to  vegetation,  as  the  winter  rains  are 
of  longer  duration,  and  more  frequent  in  their  re- 
currence than  in  the  northern  provinces :  these,  with 
the  springs  which  abound  in  all  parts,  render  un- 
necessary to  a  great  extent  the  expensive  process  of 
irrigation,  which  the  people  to  the  northward  are 
compelled  to  resort  to.  The  principal  town  is  Talca, 
delightfully  situated  in  a  little  valley  upon  the  river 
Claro,  on  the  high  road  from  Santiago  to  Concepcion. 
It8  distance  from  Santiago  being  240  miles,  from" 
Valparaiso  270  miles,  from  Bancagua  168  mil^, 
from  Chilian  120  miles,  from  Concepcion  240  miles : 
it  is  a  small  place,  and  its  population  does  not  pro- 
bably exceed  1000 ;  its  neighbourhood  is  well  culti- 
vated. 

The  village  of  Curico  is  prettily  situated  between 
the  rivers  Teno  and  Loutue,  above  the  place  where 
their  junction  constitutes  the  river  Mataquito  :  it  is 
seated  at  the  foot  of  a  little  range  of  hills  proceeding 
from  the  Cordillera ;  this  village,  or  town  as  it  is 
called,  lies  on  the  high  road  from  Rancagua  to  Talca* 
being  distant  from  the  latter  sixty  miles,  from  the 
former  108  miles,  and  from  San  Fernando,  in  the 
same  route,  sixty  miles.     This  place  is  dei^erving  of 
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jratdce,  4»  beii^  the  pdnt  of  6xU  a¥er  the  GwdiUem 
kfy  the  pass  of  ik»  Plalichoii:  before  described,  ax^  as 
the  point  to  where  the  Indians  on,  the  opposite  side 
Ihring^  thalF  goods  for  1iarter.>^.       ^ 

Cauquesas  is  another  small  yilla^s,:  seated  ia  a 
plaih  between  therivulets  ofiTutuben  aj|4>Ca^ueiie^, 
it  lies  seveiity<>£ye  miles  to  the  SSW  of  Tidiii,  and 
aixty. miles  to  Hie  NNW  <rf  Chilian.  m-..  ;:    .i;;i 

The  village  of  Maule  is  seated  near  the  mai»tkb«af 
the  river  of  that  name.  It  is  a  poor  mean.  toiPiH 
though  it  has  increased  considerably  4Bince<t4iQ  ravor 
intion^  in'  consequence  of:  the  buildii^  of  croft  4md 
boats  for -cajTjring  timber  to  Valparaiso.  .  Timb^  ii 
dieap ;  the  price  of  logs  of  roUe,  of  pellinj  or  of 
Imgui,  twenty-four  feet  long,  and  eight  inches  squan^ 
is^from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  each,  (four  to 
six  shillings  English);  but  on  my  arrival  in  Chiles 
althongh  I  could  have  procured  as  miuch  timber  as  I 
pleased,  placed  on  the  beach  of  the  Maule  at  this 
price,  it  was  impossible  to  convey  it  to  Valparaiso,  a 
distance  of  only  one  day's  sail,  under  a  charge  of  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  dollars  for  each  log.  Timber  c^ 
the  length  of  thirty-six  feet,  and  ten  inches  square, 
may  be  abundantly  procured  ;  some  has  beea  feUed 
of  the  length  of  sixty  feet,  and  two  feet  square  :  ■  the 
largest  trees  are  of  caiba,  a  name  given  by  the, Spa- 
niards to  mahogany,  though  I  am  told  the  woofl 
more  resembles  elm.  I  have  never  seen  it,  and  nome, 
I  am  told,  grows  to  the  northward  of  the  Maule. 
The  harbour  of  Maule  is  capacious,  and  well  shel- 
tered on  all  sides  by  hills :  it  is  formed  by  aa  inlet, 
or  enlargement  of  the  river's  mouth,  outside  of  which 
is  a  bar  of  sand,  which  does  not  admit  any  vessel  .to 
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enttf  ^  €Ten  At  high,  tide  with  sadfety,  if  it  dmws  mom 
tiiim  eleven  feet  of  water :  the  tide  here  does  not 
rise  abore  four  feet. 

.  At  the  southern  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  H 
fow  sandy  point  extends  a  considerable  way  into  the 
eeai  ecmpeeting  the  main  land  with  a  reef  of  roeks^ 
Over:  this  sandy  isthmus  the  sea  breaks  at  all  times ; 
this '  bank  extends  across  the  river's  mouthy  and 
feriBSthe  bar  before  mentioned.  Whenever  a  pier 
<li^  breakwater  shall  be  built  from  the  shore  to  a 
reef  of  rodcs,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  of  the  river 
from  flowing  over  the  bank,  it  is  probable  that  the 
fioads  caused  by  heavy  rains  will  cut  a  channd 
tiirdugh  the  bar,  and  thus  permit  vessels  to  enter 
tiiie  river  in  safety.  As  it  is,  even  with  a  pilot,  the 
entrance  is  difficult  and  hazardous  :  this  will  become 
a  matter  of  some  importance  to  Chile,  and  this  pro- 
vince more  especially,  as  its  trade,  its  population, 
and  its  agriculture  increase.  In  this  case,  and  in 
the:  event  of  a  relaxation  of  the  commercial  restrictive 
nystem,  wheat  and  other  produce  of  the  soil  may 
be  exported  vnth  more  ease  and  at  less  expence  than 
they  can  be  from  other  parts  which  have  not  the 
facility  aflbrded  by  river  navigation. 

There  are  several  villages  of  inconsiderable  note, 
i9JDkCh  as  Lora,  on  the  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Matiquito,-  Bella  Isla  on  the  river  Longamilla,  and 
B.  few  others ;  but  the  population,  which  is  very 
Bcimty,  is  generally  spread  oyer  the  province  upon 
the  several  haciendas,  or  farms,  which  are  numerous 
find  fertile:  but  from  the  want  of  hands,  more 
eSpeciaUy  of  the  distance  of  Talca.  from  Santiago 
and   Gonpepcion,    cultivation    has   never  extended 
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It9^)f  inftha  eame^  ratio  ag  the  proyiiiQeB  of  CoMm^ 
guii  aiifi  Raucagvia,  The  expense  of  UtA  jCfmciti^ 
and  th&  cost  of-  conveyance  to  the  dist^t  laiatiK0i$ 
aiooiint  to  more  than  the  value^  o^  l&e^l^lio^ice; 
finom  theAs  imfiediments  the  p(^ulaiio&';of -thc^jwo^ 
vinoe  h08  not  itKoreased,  neil^eaf  wiU  it^inereoise^BP 
long  as  induoements  m:^  held  oitt  to  etoft%r»tio£t{iiitei 
tiie  other  provinoes^  where  greater  fadiitioft  and  M^ 
couiag^fiient  to  exertion  are  found.  -  The  pcodueti^ 
ness  of  Maule,  its  fine  soil  and  climate,  will  oi»  4twfi 
fHaee  it  above  the  others  in  point  <^  imporlineo^  Ant 
thi^  day  is  very  distant.  •   ./j^! 

'  The  chief  prodtice  of  the  province  is  cafttte>;t  hot 
this  kind  of  farmings  conducted  as  it  is<:JA[(difl3t| 
do^  not  encourage  the  growth  of  populaEtkx& 
ForiDerly,  the  mantifacture  0I  chmrqui  was  cariied 
eil  id  a'  great  extent  for  the  Feruvian  market,  ^mi 
tile  supply  of  shipping ;  but  the  i^reparation  of  salt 
beef  by  foreigners  has,  in  great  measure,  diminished 
the  c<Misumption  of  charqui.  Formerly  too  Ute  ma- 
nufacture of  cheese,  which  was  exported  to  Pesru  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  was  considerable.  It  was  prepared 
principally  in  that  part  of  the  province  of  which  titii 
estate  of  Chanco  is  the  centre,  and  hence  the  name  of 
Chando  cheese  is  proverbial  thoughout  all  South* 
America.  The  character  of  the  people  differs  widel)^ 
flrom  those  of  the  more  northern  provinces  ^  they 
have  darker  comple:^ions,  less  beard,  e3^es  less  8^pa«^ 
rated,  lower  foreheads,  and  mwe  pointed  chias^ 
they  are,  in  fact,  the  true  Promaucians,  inhabiting 
the  country  of  Promaucaes  of  the  AbbrigineSy  as  that 
portion  of  Chile  lying  between  the  Maule  and  the 
Biobio  was  called,  a  race  that  the  Ineas  of  Bom 
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enn^  iotot  subjugate  as  they  did  ttts  more  dcNdle  iiv* 
habitants  of  ChiHniapUy  or  that  portimi  Ijiag  to  tfaa 
north  of  the  river  Maypa  They  still  preserve  the 
«aime  differaice  of  character,  being  naturally  Hiore 
liKMiviOtts»  savage,  tt&eviiA,  and  unsettled.  A  Chilead 
whd  is  a  notcnrious  thiefy  or  a  fSearless  vagabond,  is 
invavtaUy  styled  through  the  country  a  MaHlinkr; 
and  any  peiHsanli  from  that  prdYinee  is  looked  u^kin 
by  the  more  northern  Chilenos  with  oMstant  ius^ 
frieioB. 

The  dress  and  habits  of  these  peejde  diffior  biit 
little  from  the  others,  except  in  their  caps,  whioh 
are  mostly  conical,  c^  blue  woollen  eloth^  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  the  Greeks,  but  thek  heads  art 
more  covered^  and  their  caps  are  longer.  The 
Indians,  if  they  may  be  sa  called,  still  possess  many 
littie  settlements  in  the  province,  or  rather  I  should 
say  their  descendants  retain  little  forms  that  have 
Jver  been  appropriated  or  given  away  by  tbe  king 
e£  %>ain  ^  they,  however^  are  but  smaM,  and  thi^y 
peopled :  they  are  at  HuendmUam^  Liban^  Loanco^ 
Chanco,  Couque,  Cura,  Puaehun,  N^^che^  &e. 
There  are  said  to  be  many  gold  mines,  sosne  in  the 
vieiidfty  of  Cauquenu,  and  Huillipatagu^  but  moiEfb 
eipecially  in  the  Cordillera,  to  the  eastwai'd  of  TideaiL 
The  accounts  of  their  ridasess  and  extent  ate 
doubtless:  exaggen^ated ;  the  best  proof  is^  tte  smdM 
product  which  has  at  any  time  been  obtained  firom 
them* 

There  are  said  td  be  some^  ridi  oop^  mifid?  kt 
the  vidnity  of  Curico,  but;  they  ha^v^  been  very  little 
wnought :  an  attempt  was  made  b^mre  I  left  Chile 
to  reestablish  the  working  ef  these  mines,  but  &e 

3h2 
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object  failed ;  i  indeed  I  ooaosid^ed  the;  tepHted  rieli^ 
nesB  of  these  inSnes  to  be  wholly  fEtbulouE.^    .   ;^mt  i..1 

Itt  the  Cordillera,  about  the  sources  of  theriYeir 
Longavi,  and  near  the  volcano  of  Peteroa,  -areisomd 
formations  of  copperas^  or  sulphate  of  iroa^  whkbiis 
sometimes  met  with  in  a  state  nearly  pure,  iSomefcimed 
mixed  with  alunL  The-Maulinost  are  in  the  hafait  of 
extracting  both,  which  are  carried  todiffierent  parts 
of  the  country,  and  sold  to  the  country  jp/akpevos^Cit 
chandler^s  shops,  there  being  a  considerable  consumpi- 
tion  of  these  salts,  both  of  which  bear  the  name  of 
polcura;  alum  is  called  polcura  blanca,  (white  poh 
cura)  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  brau^lit  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Cordillera.         . 

The  Cordillera,  I  apprehend,  does  not  differ,  in 
structure  from  the  part  which  is  elsewhere  imnutdjr 
described :  4here  is  a  very  ^ood  pass,  called  that  <^ 
the  Planchon,  which  leads  up  to  the  sources  of  the 
river  Teno,  a  pass  which  has  been  elsewhere  men- 
tioned. In  the  Cordillera  bordering  on  this  province 
are  two  remarkable  peaks,  one  to  the  northward,  the 
other  to  the  southward  of  the  pass ;  the  former  is 
called  the  Descabezado,  or  Blanquillo,  the  latter  the 
Volcan  de  Peteroa.  The  Descabezado  is  said  not 
to  attain  so  great  an  elevation  as  the  peak  of  TupuB- 
gato,  which  I  have  elsewhere  shown  cannot  be  hi^er 
than  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  is  called 
theiDescabezado,  or  truncated  mountain,  from  beia^ 
in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone :  Molina  says  tbat  its 
flat  top  exhibits  a  plain  of  more  than  six  miles  square, 
which  is  evidently  a  cuenta  de  frayle,'a  friar's  storjr, 
as  the  Chilenos  call  any  exaggerated  or  im]>robable 
tale :  he  adds,  moreover,  "  that  in  the  middle  is  a 
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verjr  dee^  lake,  which,  from  every  appeak^oe^  ^as 
formerly  the  crater  of  a  volcano.".  This  hypothesis 
is>muchat  variance  tirith  another  circumstance  which 
he  relates  respecting  it  ;-*-*^  that  on  its  top  various 
shells,  such  as  oysters,  conchs,  and  periwinkles^  ar(d 
found  in  a  calcined  or  petrified  state,  evidently  de- 
posited there  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge."  The 
same  tale  is  recounted  of  the  existence  of  shells  on 
the  summit  of  th<e  Cordillera  at  Los  Patos,  and  at 
the  Cumbre  of  Las  Cuevas,  which  I  have  shown  to 
be  incorrect :  the  mountain  structures,  there  asserted 
to  be  fossilized  marine  formations,  turn  out  to  be  an 
amygdaloidal  porphyritic  greenstone.  The  only  cir- 
cumstance that  seems  to  favor  the  assertion  that 
the  Descabezado  is  an  extinct  volcano,  is  the  shape 
of  its  summit ;  but  this  proves  little,  as  it  may  be 
accidental.  Peteroa,  on  the  contrary,  is  undoubtedly^ 
a  volcano — it  exhibited  a  violent  eruption  about  sixty*- 
five  years  ago  :  "  this  happened,"  says  Molina,  **  on 
the  8rd  of  December,  1760,  when  it  formed  for  itself 
a  new  crater,  and  a  neighbouring  mountain  was  rent 
astmder  for  many  miles  in  extent.  The  eruption  was 
accompanied  by  a  dreadful  explosion,  which  was 
heard  throughout  the  whole  country :  fortunately  it 
was  not  succeeded  by  any  very  violent  shocks  of  an 
earthquake.  The  quantity  of  lava  and  ashes  was 
so  great  that  it  filled  the  neighbouring  vallies,  and 
occasioned  a  rise  of  the  waters  of  Tinguiririca,  which 
<M)ntinued  for  many  days.*    At  the  same  time  the 


*  The  same  consequences  followed  at  the  great  earthquake  in 
"rSS^,  in  the  rise  of  the  river  Concon,  and  other  streams  in  Chile,  by 
shaking  down  the  snow,  and  exposing  it  to  a  more  rapid  melting. 
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eourse  of  the  Iiontue,  a  very  considerable  river,  was 
impeded  for  ten  days  by  a  part  of  the  mountain, 
whidi  fell  and  filled  its  bed.  The  water  at  length 
forced  itself  a  passage,  overflowed  all  the  neighbour- 
ing plains,  and  formed  a  teke,  Whi^  still  remains. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


CHILE   DESCRIBED. 


Third,  or  Southern  Jurisdiction,  containing  the  Provinces  of — 
X.  Chilian. — XI.  Itata. — XII.  Rere,  or  Huilquilemu. — XIII. 
Puehacal. — Fertility  of  these  Provinces. — Bay,  Harbour,  and 
City  of  Concepcion. 


10.  Chill  AN. — This  is  the  first  province  of  the 
thirds  or  southern  jurisdiction  of  Chile  :  it  extends 
from  the  central  Cordillera  on  the  east  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Itata  on  the  west,  and  from  the  province  of 
Maule  on  the  north  to  the  province  of  Rere  on  the 
south,  being  a  distance,  from  east  to  west,  of  about 
fifty-five  miles,  and  from  north  to  south,  of  forty 
miles.  It  is  a  small, '  but  very  fertile  province,  con- 
sisting of  mountain  ranges  to  the  eastward,  and  beau- 
tiful and  wdl  watered  plains  to  the  westward.  Its 
streams  are  the  Nuble,  Cato,  Chilian,  Dinguillin, 
Danicalguin,  and  Guilliayo,  all  flowing  from  the 
Cordillera,  and  form  together  the  river  Itata.  The 
town  of  Chilian,  called  also  San  Bartolomeo,  was 
seated  near  the  margin  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  The  earthquake  of  1751  levelled  it  to  the 
ground ;  and,  as  it  has  been  subjected  to  inundation^ 
of  the  river  at  various  periods,  the  town  was  rebuilt 
in  its  present  situation.  Previous  to  the  revolution 
the  population  of  Chilian  was  greater  than  it  is  at 
present,  but  the  civil  war,  and  the  numerous  incursions 
of  the  unconquered  Indians  of  Arauco  have,  to  aeon- 


MiririEible^exteii  Vd^ereasedthe  population  ^the  iviiote 
praT!iiioe;:,and:<iia  inofe  land  ^ift  cttltiTntedv>Aha9i!>i» 
btteljsBuffidientfor^thesulstenaiiceof  thfi  itihabitiits. 
'  t'l  1 .  j^  lTATA.i^-^The  ptoviiKie  cf  Itata;  extends  i  fmm 
the  pixm]3«  of  Cbillaa  on  the  ^d^  tiie^Kacifia 
Oeeaa;  on  the  wiest,  and  from  i^e  provi^tee  ^af :  Monle 
dn  the  north  to  the  province  of  Coiicepdaii  on  ibt 
south— hieing  n  distance,  from  eai^td.  west  of  alxiatt 
forty  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  of  fortjr  B9ile& 
The  river  Itata,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  several 
rivers  of  Chilian,  runs  through  the  middle  •  of .  the 
pbovinee,  dividing  it  into  two  portions;  the  -  more 
northerly  of  which  is  marked  by  a  line  foUoTir&ig'  a 
resttge  of  hills  bordering  the  '•  course  of  tlie  river 
Ldnqueu^  and  terminating  at  the  eastern  point  of  the 
river  Itata;  the  southern  and  larger  portico  foy  ft 
Hnefiof  hills  running  midway  through  the  coontey, 
lying  between  the  rivers  Itata  and  Biobio: 

The  river  Itata  is  much  wider  and  deeper  than  the 
Maule ;  its  course  is  interrupted  by  ledges  of  rocks ; 
and  its  banks,  being  rocky  and  precipitous,  do  not 
admit  of  its  irrigating  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  Lonquen  is  a  very  small  stream.     The  town 
of  Itata,   or  Jesus  de  Coulemu,  is  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  a  delightful  plain,  which  for* 
merly  was  highly  cultivated,  as  was  the  greater  part 
of  this  beautiful  province,  whence  the  town  of  Coii*> 
ccpcion  drew  great  part  of  its  supplies.     Its  chief 
jwroductions  were  com  and  vdne,  especially  the  latter, 
which  was  famed   through  all  South  America  as 
Penco  or  Concepcion  wine.     The  vineyards  are  said 
to  be  very  extensive ;  the  grapes  are  black  and  fine 
flavored ;  the  climate  and  soil  are  so  well  adapted  to 
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tfaeir  culture,  that  the  vrntage  scardely  ever  failed; 
and  seldom  or  ever  reqtiired  the  aid  of  irrigation: 

'.-  The  laiid  is  equally  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
bf'whei)!^  which  fiormerljr  w^»  cultivated  to  a  con-* 
siderible  extent  ^  but  the  alternate  possession  of  the 
citjr  of  Goneepcion  by  the  Spaniards  and  patriots,  the 
deflation  committed  as  well  by  the  royalists  and 
patriot  t^mies,  and  completed  by  the  renegade  Ben^* 
abides  and  his  followers,  put  an  end  to  the  commerce 
of  Goneepcion,  and  dro^  away  all  the  capitalistic 
frdm  the  city,  as  well  as  the  hacendados  from  their 
estates  in  the  provinces  of  Itata,  Ghillan,  Pucahcal, 
and^  La  Laxa.  The  hacendas,  which  were  nume^ 
roos  and  well  peopled,  are  now  in  great  measure  de- 
seHed  by  the  peasants ;  the  miserable  beings,  who 
remain^  live  almost  without  restraint,  and  cultivate 
such  pOTtions  of  the  ground  as  they  require  for  their 
subsisteuice :  while  nearly  all  the  vineyards,  so  long 
Neglected,  have  become  ruined ;  and  the  buUdings^ 
and  bodegas  for  the  preparation  of  wines  and  spirits; 
aire « either  destroyed  or  fallen  to  decay. 

The  present  government  of  Ghile  is  so  unable  to 
afford  protection  either  to  property  or  p^son,  that 
IM^  baciendados  dare  not  return  to  their  farms,  but 
remain  chiefly  at  Santiago,  employing  what  they 
have  been  able  to  save  from  the  wreck  of  their  for* 
tunes  in  commercial  pursuits. 

There  are  several  lavaderos  in  the  ravines  of  the  hilly 
districts,  where  many  poor  people  employ  their  time 
ill  searching^  grinding,  and  washing  for  gold;  the 
amaH  prciiuce  they  obtain  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
very  few  wants  of  these  miserable  ci^eatures. 
'IS;  Rekk,  er  Huilquilemu, — This   province 


f^ndA  ^om  the  Coi^diUera  en  th^^east  Ip  the  j»n>* 
vinee  of  Fuichiical  on  tbe  west^  ajpid  ^om  t^^  proyiim 
(^  CiiiJlan  on  this  wirUi  to  the  Indian  tef^taryi  w 
tbe  youths  being  a  distance  &om  ^east  to  we9t  of  fi^Bt 
t^xty-^ye  miles,  azid  from  north  to  south  of  $&;g 
males.  Its  line  of  demarcation  <m  the  north  and  wast 
is  by  a  eordon  <^  mountains  extending  from.  t}ia,CoP^ 
diU^a,  iirst  westward,  imd  then  south-westwa]?d>  .;  It 
is  equal  in  dimate,  fertility,  and  capability  to  any  ip 
CbiJet  but  owing  to  t)ie  political  causey  befw^raeii- 
tiQUed^  its  productiveness  is  of  little  avail:  it  ia  waterefi 
l^  the  rivers  Claro,  La  Laxa,  Goaque,  and  Duquepo^ 
all  forming  so  many  tributary  branches  to  the  prmof 
pal  riv^r  Biobio.  It  is  well  wooded,  all  the  xavjaas^ 
most  of  the  hills,  and  many  of  the  plains  bdmg  wi(fl 
covered  with  fine  timber.  The  river  Biobio  is  navi- 
gated as  high  as  Nacimiento  in  canoes,  floate,  gai. 
rafter  by  which  means  the  produce  of  the  country  is 
ponveyed  to  Ccmcepcion  at  a  trifling  expence,  and 
exchanged  for  the  few  materials  of  which  they  stand 
in  need :  these  are  advantages  which  no  other  pro^ 
vince  in  Chile  possesses.  The  little  value  which  the 
people  of  the  interior  place  upon  labour  necessary  te 
the  supply  of  their  few  wants,  enables  them  to  ooft- 
vey  timber  to  Concepcion  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and 
were  these  fine  districts  settled  under  a  protectiiE^ 
and  fostering  government^  the  population  woidd  be 
greatly  increased  by  emigration  from  the  more  bar- 
ren provinces,  of  tbe  north. 

.  Yumbel  is  the  chief  town  of  the  province  :  it  u 
en  the  road  from  the  metropolis  to  Ccmcepdiop^  being 
sixty  miles  from  the  latter,  sixty  miles  from  Chilian^ 
180  miles  from  Talca,  and  420  miles  from  Santiago. 
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It  te  A  vei^  sfiiall  towii^  and  there  is  nothing  in  itit 
liieighbaiurhood  particularly  worthy  of  notice,'  if  we 
except  the  Village  or  town  of  San  Luis  Qonzaga, 
WMch  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  military 
goT^rtaor  and  local  authorities.  T%ere  are  many  little 
Villages  established  about  the  several  forts,  which  the 
Spaniards  erected  and  maintained  as  a  line  of  defence 
i^gainst  the  encroachments  of  the  Indians.  These  are 
Tuisapel  on  the  La  Laxa  river,  Los  Angelos,  Puren,. 
and  Santa  Barbara,  on  the  north,  side  of  the  Biobio. 
The  Spaniards  also  erected  another  line  of  ibrts  along 
the  southern  bank  of  the  same  river,  upon  the  terri* 
tories  of  the  Indians,  to  overawe  them.  Most  of 
tbese  forts  had  settlements  of  villagers  about  them^ 
but  settlers  possessed  no  ground  beyond  the  reach  of 
tiieir  guns.  The  principal  forts  were  called  Naci- 
miento  and  Puen. 

18.  PccHACAL. — This  province,  called  also  Pe&eo 
mi  Cbncepdon,  is  the  last  to  be  described,  it  ex- 
fiends  from  the  province  of  Here  on  the  east  to  the 
Padfic  Ocean  on  the  west,  and  from  the  province  of 
Itata  (HI  the  north  to  the  Indian  territory  of  Arauco 
tm  the  south,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Biobio,  being  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  east  and 
West,  and  forty  miles  north  and  south.  Tiie  soil  of 
tiiis  province  is  extremely  fertile,  and,  under  the 
government  of  the  Spaniards,  was  carried  to  as  high 
a  pitch  of  cultivation  as  any  lands  in  Chile ;  the 
proprietors  then  lived  always  either  on  their  estates 
or  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Concepcion ;  since  the 
proprietors  have  abandoned  their  estates,  and  deserted 
the  province,  the  country  has  been  subject  to  the 
inroads  of  the  Indians,  and  is  comparatively  deso- 
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laiedaild  depopulated.     Its  riVei^  are  the  Biobio  and 
Aiiddlien,  tHe  latter  a  small  stlream  falling  into  the 
tfefcjr  of  Gbncepeion;  throtigh  thfe  valley  of  Penco,  at  the 
mbuth  of  whieh  formerly  6tOod  the  old  eityof  Concep- 
cioh,  which  has  been  twicfe  destroyed  by  eaithijuakes. 
Its  jwrindpal  hatbor  is  in  the  bay  o(  Ctmc^pckm, 
foriried  by  a  kind  of  hilly  promontbry  tending  BwirttM 
ward  from  the  moiith  of  the  Biobio.    T^e'  feStHrinte 
connecting  it  with  the  monniainous  ranges  of  Gu^l^ifi 
Jbrms  a  low  n6ck  of  land,  separating  the  bay  ft*dni' the 
river  Biobio :  on  the  southern  margin  of  tfaisi^tUmns,* 
which  is  rather  more  than  three' miksbi^Oad,  fe  birilt 
the  city  of  Cbncepcion ;  the  bay  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dreftsdent,  the  hilly  promontory  of  Talcahuano  just 
fnentioned  fortning  its  western  point,  and  the  hfllg 
6?  Tome  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  forming 
its  northern  termination  at  the  point  called  De  Lo- 
beria.     The  diameter  of  the  circle  thus  inclosed  to 
form  the  harbor  is  five  mileS,  but  the  mouth  is  still 
farther  shut  in  by  the  island  of  Quiriquina,  placed 
nearly  midway  in  its  entrance,  dividing  it  into  two 
channels,  and  more  effectually  protecting  and  com- 
pleting the  harbour :  the  more  northerly  channel  is 
the  principal  entrance ;  its  width  from  the  island  to 
Point  Loberia  is  two  miles  ;  the  southern  entrance 
between  the  island  and  Talcahuano  Point  is  about'  a 
mile  and  a  quarter.     There  may  be  isaid  to  be  three 
harbours  :  that  of  Talcahuano,  which  is  the  most  se- 
cure, lying  under  the  promontory  in  the  south-west ; 
that  of  Cerillo  Verde,  near  the  scite  of  the  old  city 
of  Penco  in  the  south-east ;  and  that  of  Tom^  on  the 
north-west  of  the  bay.     The  principal  entrance  to 
the  bay  has  thirty  fathoms  water,  diminishing  gra* 
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dually  to  tjwelve  fathoms  in  the  xaiddlej^of  ti^Q,  ^y.^ 
ajdd  this  d^th  is  found  in  all  parte  within  thf£^ 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the. beach:  the  southerp 
channel  has  thirty  fathoms  at .  ite  ^  commencemeoit, 
and;  eleven  fathoms  at  its  entrance  into  the  Talcahu-> 
aj9LO  anchorage.  The  holding  ground  throughoul 
the .  harbour  is  excellent^  the  bottom  being,  of  Qo;se 
and  free  from  rocks,  but  the  anchorage  of  TalcahuauQ 
is  always  preferred,  as  vessels  lie  there  secure  £ro^l 
all  winds,  while  the  other  anchorages  are  exposed  t^ 
the  strong  southerly  winds  which  blow  into  the  bay 
over  the  low  isthmus  of  Concepcion,  from  the  Arau- 
canian  territory,  so  as  frequently  to  endai?ger  thek 
safety :  the  consequence  is,  that  Talcahuano  has  Jber 
come  the  sea-port  to  the  city  of  Concepcion,  alt;I;iQUg^ 
distant  fromit  twelve  miles*  The  land  on  the  ^]t 
side  of  the  harbour  is  high,  the  sides  are  planted 
with  vines  and  fruit  trees.  .;>,-: 

The  bay  of  Conceipcion,  with  ite  secure  porte,  it^ 
vicinity  to  the  city  of  Concepcion,  formerly,  the  oapi-^ 
tal  of  Chile,  the  convenience  of  river  navigation  with 
the  interior,  the  greater  productiveness  of  soil  in  tl^ 
adjacent  territory,  ite  climate  more  congenial  to  ai^ti? 
yity  and  industry,  presente  much  greater  advantages 
for  commercial  traffic  than  Valparaiso,  or  any  othef 
port  or  harbour  in  Chile,  and  will  no  doul^  in  timfi 
become  a  place  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  Jt;^ 
g^erally  been  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards  to  bu^d 
their  principal  towns  fax  in  the  interior,  for  mstaxm 
at  Mexico,  at  Quito,  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogoti^  ^^^^ 
Santiago,  in  Chile :  powerful  circumstances  in  allthe9^ 
ijistances  induced  such  a  line  of  policy ;  but  as  ^the^e 
ipotives  will,  under  a  better  government,  and  a  less 
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iHst  for  th^DQt^elyefi^  will  chuse  8U£fa  places  iittr  tittif 
scsideuce  as  will  beat  suit  tkdyr  eo«^ni«ncKh  BaoA^Mi 
interests.  It  is  clear  that  the  population  will,  exiwA 
itself  in  those  places  whet  &  Urn  g^eatest^  quaality)  o£ 
conveniences  can  be  most  easily  obtained,  ^wadimm 
may  iheateSore  expect  that  this  will  take  plaoe  isi  isbr 
jj^vince  of  Concepeion,  whither,  from  the  inemasB 
of  people,  of  trade,  commerce,  and  riches^  the  araiflf 
goyemment  will  in  time  be  remorved.  In  tseren^LtSsk- 
versatioBS  with  the  Ex«director,  General  O'Higgisflr 
da  this  subject,  who  is  a  Penquisto,  as  tke>iia|j|jreftcfi 
the  four  more  southern  provinces  are  called,,  it  .waaiapk* 
parrot  that  this  was  his  opinion,  and  as  hisjeoUeegiieB 
ii^  o&ce  were  natives  of  the  same  district,  they  f^bm- 
were  desirous  that  the  seat  of  government  fiAu)uld  be: 
removed  to  Coneepcion  as  soon  ak  drcmnstancss 
would  permit,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  fSaaoB 
must  elapse  before  any  such  measure  can  be  carried 
into  effect.  It  is  impossible  now  to  prevent  the  final 
independence  of  Chile,  and  though  many  years  may 
pass  over  before  the  people  will  be  able  advantage- 
ously to  govern  themselves,  though  much  strugglii^ 
of  parties  and  destruction  of  Ufe  in  party  conflicts 
will  probably  occur  before  all  the  influential  peoplr 
of  the  country  will  perceive  their  own  interests,  and 
unite  in  a  common  bond  of  union ;  though  modi 
time  will  elapse  before  right  notions  will  be  fionned 
on  these  subjects,  and  social  order  be  established 
among  them,  still  the  day,  however  distmit^  must 
arrive  when  Chile  will  attain  a  commanding  fidtna^ 
tion  among  the  nations  of  the  new  continent. 
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There  is  sn&Siet  harbcmr^  called  Sim  Vlceiitia^ 
situated  on  the  western  sSde  of  the  jNTomontoiy  df 
Talcakuano^  which,  though  in  other  respects  well 
lAut  in,  is  exposed  to  a  perpetual  swell,  whkh  rolter 
in  from  the  ocean,  and  which,  with  its  rodcy  channel, 
makes  it  less  secure  than  any  of  the  others :  it  has 
besides  a  shallow  sandy  beach,  over  which  the  surf 
breaks  violently  at  times,  rendering  it  difficult  to 
land  in  boats. 

Formerly  the  city  of  Conoepcion  (called  also  Peneo 
from  the  name  of  the  Indian  settlement  previously 
existing  there)  was  built  on  the  south  eastern  pai*t 
of  the  harbour,  at  the  spot  where  the  river  Andaluii^* 
or  San  Pedro,  emptied  itself.  It  was  many  timei»i 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  17S0,  and  finally  de^ 
troyed  by  another  tremendous  earthquake  in  thu 
year  1751,  followed  by  a  sudden  rise  of  the  sea,' 
that  completed  the  ruin  oi  the  city:  the  fear  of 
being  engulphed  by  the  ocean  frightened  the  inhabr* 
tants  more  than  the  earthquake  itself,  and  this  appre^ 
hension  caused  the  principal  people  to  remove  to 
their  estates ;  some,  however,  retired  with  the  offi^ 
cers  of  government,  and  built  a  small  town  called 
San  Juan  Baptista,  or  Qualqui,  the  original  iBdian 
name  of  the  spot.  In  1763  tihe  inhabitants  again 
took  courage,  and  determined  to  rebuild  the  city  of 
Concepcion,  its  situation  being  judiciously  chosen  on 
an  elevated  position  of  the  isthmus,  half  a  mile  from 
the  river  Biobio ;  from  a  higher  level  of  which  river 
an  azequiia,  or  canal  of  water,  was  brought  for  the 
supply  of  the  city.      The  new  city  of  Corcepeion 
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contdned  several  good  buildiiigg^  and  its  population 
amounted  to  20,000,  but  tbcieyenta.  of  the  late  irevo- 
lution  have  driven  away  not  only  the  richer  inhabi- 
tants, but  a  great  portion  of  the  poorer  also.  Ex- 
treme poverty  is  now  seen  every  where,  the  cathe- 
dral, the  palace»  and  other  public  buildings  have 
been  destroyed,  as  well  by  patriots  and  royalists  as 
by  brigand  chiefs,  and  still  ren^ain  in  ruins,  their 
earthy  materials  quickly  mouldering  beneath  the  in- 
fluence of  a  comparatively  humid  atmosphere ;  its 
principal  houses  are  empty,  and  going  fast  to  ruin ; 
its  streets  are  filthy  and  odious  beyond  description ; 
its  trade  is  annihilated  ;  the  want  of  occupation  and 
excitement  only  rendering  a  naturally  indolent  peo- 
ple more  slothful ;  robbery  and  crime  have  increased 
in  proportion  as  misery  and  want  of  police  have 
prevailed,  and  these  have  extended  so  far  that  the  or- 
dinary protectors  of  justice  have  themselves  become 
burglars  and  robbers.  In  short,  Concepcion,  the  se 
cond  city  in  Chile,  of  which  so  many  bombastic  ac- 
counts have  been  given,  is  become  the  theatre  of 
poverty,  of  brutality,  of  injustice,  and  of  crime. 
From  all  I  could  hear,  the  population  of  Concepcion 
does  not  at  present  exceed  5000  persons,  and  these 
are  all  of  the  lowest  class. 

Talcahuano  is  a  town  that  has  of  late  years  in- 
creased, in  consequence  of  the  protection  which  its 
batteries  have  afforded  against  the  numerous  ene- 
mies which  have  assailed  the  capital. 

In  the  province  of  Puchacal  are  several  reputed 
gold  mines,  among  which  are  those  at  Quillacoya, 
five  leagues  from  Gualqui,  the  same  distance  from 
Talcamavida,  and  six  leagues  from  Santa  Juana. 
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The  number  of  square  miles,  and  the  anioiuitof 
the  population  of  each  of  the  provinces,  may  be 
estimated  as  follows :      • 

Provinces.  Square  Miles.      Population. 

Copiapo 18,750 10,000 

Coquimbo   ....    13^09 20,000 

Quillota 4,600  ....  40,000 

.   Aconcagua  ....  4,400  . . , .  60,000 

Santiago 3,830  ....  9CC000 

.     MelipilU 850 20,000 

Rancagua    3,830  ....  70^000 

Colchagua 4,400 80,000 

Maule 3,750 50,000 

Chilian    2,200 30,000 

Itata    1,800 20,000 

Rere    3,250  ....  30,000 

Puchacal 2,000 40,000 

Total . .  66,960        560,000 
About  8^  to  each  square  mile. 


V 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


INDIAN   CHILE. 


Its  divisioas.— City  and  Harbour  of  Valdivia. — Capture  of  Val- 

divia  by  Lord  Cochrane. 


The  Indian  territory  commences  to  the  southward 
of  the  Biobio ;  and,  although  the  Indians  themselves 
separate  the  country  into  about  twenty  divisions,  it 
may  with  greater  propriety  be  treated  of  under  the 
following  designations : 

1.  Arauco.       4.  Boroa.  7.  Cunches. 

2.  Puren.         5.  Maquegua.    8.  GuiUiches. 

3.  Repocura.  6.  Tolten. 

1.  Aeauco  lies  on  the  sea-soast,  between  the  rivers 
Biobio  and  Cauten ;  it  is  watered  by  the  smaller 
streams,  Carampangui,  Leubu,  Paicabi,  and  Lieu- 
lieu  Tirua.  It  is  separated  from  Puren  by  a  range 
of  hills  extending  from  opposite  Talamarida  to  the 
scite  of  the  old  city  of  Imperial,  several  times  rebuilt 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  as  often  destroyed  by  the 
Indians.  The  Chilenos  still  maintain  upon  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Biobio  the  fortified  positions 
of  Arauco,  Colcura,  and  San  Pedro.  The  first  is  a 
small  town,  surrounded  by  a  wall  on  three  sides ; 
on  the  other  side  is  a  steep  hill,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  fort,  mounting  six  guns,  which  command  the 
town  and  harbor.     The  only  accessible  part  of  this 
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bill  is  by  a)  naorrow  pass<  within  the  wqUb  of  the 
town ::  the  wails  are  twelve  feet  high,  built  with 
stones^  the  interstices,  being*  filled  with  mud.  It  is  a 
sufficient  defence-  against  die  Indimis.  The  place 
during  the  revolutions  has  beext  in  the  aUsernate^  pos^ 
session  of  the  Spaniiards',  the  Fktriots;  and  the  bri;- 
gaud  Benavjdes^  who  during  the  greater  part  off  hSs* 
career  held  his  bead-quarters  hj^e;>  ColcursB  and: 
San«  Pedro  are  mer«  forts  to  check  the:  imq)tibns>  of 
the  Indians  at  those  parts  of  the  river  where  it  is 
most  easily  fordable. 

SL  PuBUN  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  before*men*- 
tioned  range  of  hills,  to  which  is  given  in  the  north 
the  name  of  La  Cuesta  de  la  Lia,  in  the  middle  La 
Cuesta  de  Puren»  and  in  the  south  La  Cuesta*  de  los 
Pinares.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Tabolebo, 
BiobiO)  and  Pichoiquen,  toward  the  north;  on  the 
south  by  the  Lico  and  the  Cholohols.  It  has  ihe 
fort  and  village  of  Nacimiento  on  the  line  of  its 
northern  boundary,  and  the  fort  of  Puren  near  its 
centre,  and  is  eight  leagues  distant  firom  that  of 
Arauco,  and  also  eight  leagues  from  the  scite  ofi 
Tueapelviejo.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  fort 
of  Puren  are  some  gold  mines. 

3.  Bbpocuba,  including  the  district  of  Quichera*- 
guas  in-  the  Cordillera,  Ues  to  the  eastward  of  the 
former^  is  watered  by  many  streams  tributary  to 
the  riv«r*  Cauten,  and  would  by  the  aid  of  industry 
become!  a  country  of  great  fertility.  The  Spaniards 
built  a  town  upon  the  river  Cauten,  in  a  spot 
beautifully  situated ;  it  was  several  times  taken  and 
destrc^d  by  the*  Indians.  When  the  Spaniards 
finally  withdrew,  the  place  was  totally  destroyed;  not 

2i2 
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even  a;vestige  now.  i^mains  of  its:  fori^^r  8itaartioff> 
This  town,  caUed  ithe  cily.  of  Imperial^  was  Sfs^M 
twelve  miles  from,  the  ;9ea,  at .  tb^  .coiofliieace  o£.|j^ 
Las  Damas  with  theCaut^oi^  wjiere  bc^  rivers  ajir<&  8# 
deep  that  vessels ;  of  ccmsiderable  burden  havq  laid 
close  to  the  city  walls./:  The  riv^^ki  biH^>i!U9ijd'aa^ 
vigable,  and  might  be  formed  into  a  fine  harbourj  but 
that  at  the  entrance  there  is  a '  har^  <  The  id^^  has 
three  fathoms  and  a  half,  water  djOBe  to  the^«lmp]cg. 
The^  country  around  is  described  as  being  ^emprk- 
ably  beautiful,  the  hills  are  gentle.and  unduliu(ii^» 
and  the  seasons  so  well  supplied  with  rain  and^dews 
that  irrigation  is  no  where  necessary:  all  part$,.of 
the  country  aHke  are  capable  of  producing  wheat, 
vegetables,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  in  great  p]H>fiil- 
sion,  and  the  pasture  is  excellent.  This  place  istforty 
leagues^  from  Conc^>Gion.  ,;,,.,.. 

4.  BoROA,  including  Mequegua  on  the. eastward, 
is  a  large  tract  of  country,  between  ihe  rivers 
Cauten  and  Totten :  it  is  well  watered,  has  nume- 
rous vallies  and  level  plains,  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

5.  ToLTEN,  divided  by  the  Indiaijs  into  high,  and 
low  Tolten,  lies  between  the  rivers  Tolten  and:Tres 
Cruces :  it  is  well  watered  by  the  numerous  rivulets 
and  auxiliary  branches  of  these  rivers  ;  has  very  ax- 
tensive  plains,  and  many  rich  vallies,  with  fine  timber 
and  a  water  communication  with  the  harbour  of 
Valdi via.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Tolten  the  Spani«a?ds 
several  times  attempted  to  establish  thecity  of  ViUa- 
rica,  but  were  always  driven  out  by  the  Indians^  who 
destroyed  the  place.  This  town  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  productive  plain,  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  a  lake,  called  by  the  same  name  by  the  Spa- 
niards,  and  Lauquen  by  the  Indians :  it  is  near  the 
base  of  the  volcano  of  Villarica,  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood there  are  said  to  be  many  rich  gold  mines : 
the  town  was  120  miles  distant  from  Concepcion, 
and  fifty  miles  from  Imperial. 

The  river  Tolten  is  said  to  be  navigable  by  ships 
of  a  large  class,  there  being  no  obstruction  to  their 
entrance  from  the  sea. 

Thirty  miles  north  of  Valdivia  is  the  river  Queuli. 
Small  vessels  can  enter  this  river  with  facility. 

The  country  to  the  southward  of  Valdivia  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts ;  the  westernmost  called  Guinchi, 
being  inhabited  by  the  Guinchis,  or  Cunches,  the 
easternmost  by  the  Huilliches. 

Ouinchi  is  stated  to  be  a  magnificent  country, 
well  watered,  delightfully  wooded,  and  gifted  with 
'  a  mdst  genial  climate :  towards  the  south,  more 
especially,  it  is  very  level.  Here  are  the  lakes  of 
Osomo  and  Huanaco,  both  of  considerable  extent. 
General  Ambrosio  O'Higgins,  when  commander  in 
the  south,  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the  former 
settlement  here,  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt.  As  a 
I'eward,  however,  for  his  exertions  in  pacifying  the 
Indians,  and  for  other  important  services  rendered 
to  Chile  and  Peru,  he  obtained  from  the  King  of 
Spain  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Osomo. 

Vai^divia  is  the  district  included  between  the 
rivers  Tres  Graces  and  Callacalla,  including  to  the 
rastward  the  territory  of  Huanahue.  The  country 
is  extremely  fertile,  less  hilly  than  the  more  northern 
provinces,  almost  its  whole  extent  being  susceptible 
of  cultivation.     Very  small  portions  of  the  interior 
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are  cuhiyated  by  the  few  Indians  who  inhabit  it 
The  ^country  is  abundantly  wooded,  well  watered, 
has  extensive  plains  and  rich  valleys  covered  with 
the  wild  strawberry,  and  the  margins  of  its  rivers 
crowded  with  wild  apple  trees. 

The  harbour  of  Voldivia  is  unquestionably  the 
finest  in  the  Pacific ;  its  entrance  is  known  by  two 
remarkable  hills,  of  which  that  on  the  north,  called  the 
Morro  Bonifacio,  is  considerably  higher  than  that  on 
the  south,  called  the  Morro  Gonzalo.  At  the  month 
of  the  harbour  there  are  from  fourteen  to  nineteen 
fathoms  water,  decreasiag  gradually  to  eight  fathoms 
in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel5  which  is  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide ;  on  the  northern  side  is  the 
castle  of  Niebla,  and  on  the  southern  the  strong  fort 
of  Amargoe.  On  passing  this  narrow  str^ght  we 
airrive  at  a  large  estuary,  in  the  midst  of  which 
are  several  islands,  formed  by  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  it :  in  the  south-west  comer  of  this  bay, 
under  the  shelter  of  high,  rocky,  and  steep  hills, 
and  under  the  castle  of  Coral,  is  the  principal  har- 
boiur,  where  ships  of  the  line  can  ride  in  safety 
secure  from  all  winds :  the  water  is  here  so  deep 
and  smooth  that  a  man  of  war  has  been  hove 
down  and  careened  so  close  to  the  shore  that  per- 
sons have  walked  from  the  landing-place  to  the 
vessel  upon  a  plank.  The  depth  of  water  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  bay  is  from  six  to  seven  fathoms, 
and  five  fathoms  dose  to  the  shore:  from  Point 
Niebla  to  Point  Santa  Rosa,  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  eastward  of  Coral  Castle,  the  bar  of  the  rivers 
Tres  Cruces  and  Callacalla  stretches  across  the  es- 
tuary.    The  water  is  here  diminish^  to  four  fa- 
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thorns,  which  gradually  lessens  to  two  fathoms  near 
the  Island  of  Manzka,  which  is  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  long,  and  one-third  of  a  mile  broad,  placed 
in  front  of  the  narrow  entrance,  at  the  distance  of 
hajf  a  mile  from  the  Niebla  point,  between  which  jus 
the  channel  that  leads  up  to  the  town  of  Valdivia. 
Farther  within  this  estuary,  to  the  westward,  is  the 
Island  Del  Rey,  between  which  and  the  main  lajad  is 
a  channel  rather  more  than  a  quarter  oi  a  mile 
broad,  having  from  three  to  four  fathoms  watar. 
Farther  inwards  are  several  little  islets,  and  an 
island  called  Constantine  in  front  of  the  town  of 
Valdivia:  between  this  island  and  the  main  land 
small  ships  can  proceed  jji  safety  as  far  as  Valdivia* 
while  larger  vessels  require  to  pass  between  the  in- 
lands Constantine  and  Del  Rey.  The  town  of  Val- 
divia stands  on  a  point  of  land  at  the  mouth,  and  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Callacalla,  and  is 
sixteen  miles  from  the  anchorage  at  Coral  Castle : 
it  is  seated  on  an  elevated  plain,  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  beautiful  and  romantic  country.  In 
front  of  the  town  is  another  island,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers  Callacalla  and  Tres 
Cruces.  The  town  of  Valdivia  is  small,  and  with  its 
Indian  suburb  contains  a  population  of  about  800« 
The  interior  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  Indians. 
The  government  of  Chile  exercises  no  farther  juris- 
diction over  it  than  the  space  within  the  immediate 
range  of  its  guns.  The  harbour  of  Valdivia  is 
strongly  fortified,  mounting  in  its  several  forts  and 
castles,  at  the  time  it  was  captured  in  1820,  by  Lord 
Cochrane,  128  pieces  of  cannon  of  various  calibres  ; 
its  four  principal  batteries  being  at  four  nearly  equal 
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pciJMf  Bdotrnting  100  gtms,  whose  fires  cross  eack 
other' in' lEED^re^ottsi;  eommending  at  the  'Sfante 
time  the  entrance, '  the  anchorage,  and  the '  chamud 
that  leads  to  Valdi^^  The'  different  arased  star 
tions  and  forts  are  limnerous  r  a  little  to  the- West- 
ward of  point  Oonzalo  is  the  ftirt  oB  Aquada  ^dd 
Inglis,  which  commands  a  small  landing  plaee;  near 
it,  and  a  little  farther  to  the  westward,  is  Fort  San 
Carlos,  mounting  se^aral  pieces  of  cannon :  at  the 
southern  point  of  the  narrow  entrance  into  the  bay, 
overlooking  the  low  perpendicular  and  inaccessible 
rocky  parapet  that  forms  the  margin  of  the  channd, 
is  the  Fort  of  Amargos ;  a  little  farther  to  the 
southward  is  the  hill  of  Chorocomayo,  on  which  are 
two  powerful  batteries  one  behind  the  other,  and 
still  more  to  the  southward  is  the  great  castle  of 
coral,  which  as  well  as  Chorocomayo  commands  the 
ahchorage.  On  the  island  Manzanera  is  a  square 
fort  mounted  with  large  cannon  which  command 
the  passages  of  the  river,  the  anchorage,  and  the 
entrance :  on  the  southern  point  of  Niebla  promon- 
tory, on  the  northern  coast,  is  the  castle  of  Piojo, 
well  mounted  with  cannon  ;  and  at  the  western 
point  of  the  promontory  in  front  of  Amargos,  and 
abreast  of  the  narrow  entrance,  is  the  great  castle  of 
Niebla.  There  are  in  the  whole  fifteen  forts,  so 
placed  that  no  ship  could  enter  the  harbour  and  an- 
chor there  if  the  garrison  took  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  them.  The  inacessible  nature 
of  the  coast,  the  only  landing-place  being  at  the 
Aquada  del  Inglis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Morro  GronzaJo, 
and  the  position  of  the  batteries,  render  a  debarka- 
tion within  their  range  impossible.     On   the  land 
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side  the  defiles  kading  to  the  forts  are  so  narrow, 
rocky,  and  steep,  as  to  be  easily  and  effectually  de- 
fended by  a  small  number  of  men  against  any  force 
that  could  be  brought  against  them. 

•  The  number  of  guns  mounted  upon  these  several 
batteries  when  taken  possession  i)£  by  Lord  Coch- 
rane were  as  follows ; 

No.  of  Pounders. 


PofHiders 

£4 

17 
57 

74 

16 

4 
4 

8 

14 
12 

12 

12 

4 

4 

8 

IS 
1 

14 

4 

1 
IJ 

2 

1 

Total. 

Brass  . . 
Iron   .. 

1 

1 
2 

3 

53 

15 

12 

1 

128 

The  brass  guns  were  handsome  pieces  of  ordnance, 
all  mounted,  and  in  an  efficient  state  for  service.  The 
principal  battery  of  Niebla,  as  well  as  that  of  Amar- 
gos,  had  each  two  furnaces  for  heating  shot,  for  the 
guns  of  twenty-four  pounds  calibre. 

The  forts  of  San  Carlos  and  Abanzada  de  Choro- 
comayo  had  each  of  them  a  similar  furnace.  A 
little  in  front  of  the  principal  wall  of  Coral  Castle  was 
a  battery  of  four  twenty-four  pounders  with  a  fur- 
nace for  heating  shot ;  and  in  Niebla,  near  its  prin- 
cipal battery,  was  a  fine  twelve  inch  mortar,  and  ten 
howitzers,  pedriros. 

This  place,  imquestionably  the  strongest  in  the 
whole  continent  of  Spanish  America,  was  in  an  ad- 
mirable state  of  defence  with  a  garrison  of  800  men, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Hoyos,  besides  a  body 
•of  troops  in  the  town  of  Valdivia,  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  year  1820»  when  Lord  Cochrane  returning 
from  his  first  fruitless  attack  upon  Callao^  axid  b^ing 
unwilling  to  return  to  Valparaiso  until  he  h^ 
achieved  something  of  importance,  conceived  the 
hold  idea  of  carrying  this  starong  hold  of  the  Spaniards 
by  a  €oup  de  main :  he  therefore  jsailed  alone  in  jthe 
frigate  O'Higgins  to  Valdivia^  and  under  l^anish 
colours  entered  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  bay  and 
surveyed  it ;  satisfied  of  the  practicability  of  his  de- 
signs he  went  to  Talcuhuano,  obtained  promptly 
from  General  Freyre  a  small  detachment  of  250 
troops,  commanded  by  Major  Beauche,  a  French- 
man, which,  together  with'  his  own  mariners,  under 
Major  Miller,  amounted  to  318  men.  With  these  he 
returned  in  the  O'Higgins,  which  on  account  of  her 
leaky  state  could  with  difficulty  be  kept  from  sink- 
ing by  continual  working  of  her  pumps,  having 
never  less  than  eight  feet  water  in  h^*  hold:  accom- 
panied by  a  small  brig  and  schooner  as  transports, 
he  kept  out  of  sight  of  the  signal  posts,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  2d  February  landed  the  troops  in  the 
most  orderly  manner  at  the  landing  place  of  the 
Aquada  del  Inglis,  outside  of  the  harbour.  The 
soldiers  advanced  to  the  attack  with  spirit,  while  he 
went  in  his  boat  to  reconnoitre  the  condition  of  the 
forts,  so  that  by  hailing  he  could  more  effectually 
animate  and  direct  their  operations,  as  he  had  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  bravery  of  the  military  com- 
manders. So  admirably  were  the  measures  taken, 
and  so  promptly  executed,  that  the  fort  of  the  Aquada 
del  Inglis  was  taken  before  the  garrison  had  time  to 
give  the  alarm.  San  Carlos  was  then  stormed  and 
taken,  the  garrison  flying  in  the  dark  to  Choromayo 
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Alto :  SO  quick  was  the  pursuit,  that  the  conquerors 
in  the  dark  entered  pell-mell  into  the  succeeding 
forts,  which  were  opened  to  receive  the  affrighted 
Spaniards^  who  cried  out  to  their  comrades  to  be 
received:  in  thi/s  way  before  midnight  the  strong 
holds  of  Aquada  del  Inglis,  San  Carlos,  Amargos^ 
the  two  Chorocomayos,  and  Coral  Castle,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Lord  Cochrane 
brought  his  ship  into  the  bay  next  morning,  under 
a  heavy  fire  £rom  the  enemy's  forts,  and  anchored  in 
front  of  Niebla,  at  the  same  time  embarking  the 
military  from  the  opposite  side  in  boats,  so  as  to  land 
them  in  two  divisions,  the  one  to  storm  Niebla  and 
Piojo,  the  other  to  capture  Manzanera:  the  affrighted 
garrisons,  having  seen  the  patriot  flags  hoisted  on  the 
opposite  fortresses,  and  observing  the  O'Higgins 
lowering  her  ports  to  open  a  fire  upon  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  perceiving  the  approach  of  the 
patriot  troops,  fled  from  their  gu«s  with  precipita- 
tion towards  the  city,  abandoning  tbeae  strong  Jiolds 
to  the  possession  of  the  vi.ctoi$ous  .troops.  Thw 
with  a  single  ship  and  with  less  than  half  the  numr 
W  of  troops  which  garrisoned  these  impregaable 
forts  did  the  well^judging,  brave,  and  gallant  sailor 
capture  the  important  post  of  Vsidivm :  his  ioss  waa 
only  seven  men  klUed  and  nineteen  wounded ;  in 
the  forts  were  captured  the  commander  of  the  place^ 
Colonel  Hoyos,  five  commissioned  officers,  seventy- 
six  non««oupimissioned  ofilcers  and  privates,  besides  a 
loss  on  the  enemy's  side  of  thre^  officers  and  ten 
soldiers  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  feats  ^ver  recorded  in 
history.    All  the  military  stores  of  the  Spaiuaridis 
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fbH  kito  hk  bnods,  amon^Uiem  upwards  i(rf  ifttlMnfi- 

*:wliich  8,500  were  brdsS)  1 7O9OOO  mtisket  cartridge, 
aiid  atiber  stoves  in '  proportiottv  .llie  troops^-  is- 
duding  thoae^  ^  who  escaped  froipi  ^  the  *  butteries 
tm  the  aouth^aiide  during  the  isiight,  as  'wi^  as 
those  flying  from  the  north,  retired  wit^  con- 
atemation  to  the  town  of  Valdivia,  whither 
Lord  Cochrane  followed  them  at  the  head  of  the 
scddicTS,  marines,  and  sailors :  he  iiiarcfaed  to  the 
piaza^  or  square,  in  the  centre  of  whicH  he  planted 
with  his  own  hand  the  independant '  standard  of 
Chile:  he  found  here  no  opposition,  as  the  affrighted 
Spaniards  had  retired  to  the  woods  among  the 
Indians.  After  arranging  matters  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  town,  leaving  the  troops  in  garrison, 
and  the  O'Higgins  to  be  hove  down  in  Coral  Bay, 
in  order  to  repair  the  terrible  damage  she  had  sus- 
tained on  leaving  Talcahuana  Bay,  he  returned 
aloneto  Valparaiso  in  the  little  schooner  Montezuma, 
which  only  moimted  one  single  swivel  gun,  having 
his  flag  waving  at  the  head  of  her  small  mast. 

Lord  Cochrane  on  his  return,  instead  of  being 
hailed  by  the  government  for  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered, was  annoyed  by  every  possible  vexation  ;  the 
Minister  of  War  declaring,  that  instead  of  reward  he 
deserved  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the  enterprise, 
as  it  was  the  act  of  a  madman ! ! !  This  Minister 
secretly  carried  on  a  series  of  intrigues,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  degrade  the  Admiral,  and  lessen  the 
glory  which  his  brilliant  services  had  so  well  de- 
served. This  originated  from  motives  of  the  most 
narrow-'minded  jealousy   and   the  most  unworthy 
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pccfudices.  tHerdid  not  eveia  receive  a  ^puMb 
QckBkowledgment  of  thanks  for  tliis  brflliantexpioif^ 
tiUj  for  his  own  indeniiiificatioii  in  haviilg  mML 
without  orders,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  offi- 
oens  and  men  serving  under  him^  he^was  obligee^  after 
a- long  delay,  to  solicit  the  boon ;  and  6ven  thai,  the 
payment  of  prize  money  for  the  stores  taken  in  tbe 
fortresses  was  actually  refused  to  the  victors  {  It  wte 
only  when  Lord  Cochraae's  indignation 'W€is  raised 
at  the  ingratitude  of  the  government  of  Chile;  aiidit 
was  feared  he  was  about  to  retire  in  disgust,  that^hjs 
requisite  form  of  thanks  was  conceded,  that  medais 
were  distributed  to  the  victorious  troops,  and  that  li 
mere  nominal  reward  of  the  grant  of  an  estate  was 
given  to  Lord  Cochrane  as  a  compensation  for  his 
brilliant  services.* 

"*  The  following  anecdote  is  an  apt  illustration  o£  ho^ 
Coclirane^  as  a  naval  commander ;  it  will  show  that^  when  once 
resolved  on  an  enterprise  which  he  considers  practicable^  no  im- 
pediments^  however  discouraging^  are  sufficient  to  deter  him  :— 

The  leaky  state  of  the  Admiral's  ship  has  been  mentioned :  it 
was  occasioned  thus :  after  having  reconnoitred  the  harbour,  of 
Valdivia  he  returned  to  Talcahuano.  His  want  of  efieptive 
"^officers  caused  him  the  greatest  difficulties;  he  had  only- two 
officers  on  boards  and  they  were  Lieutenants ;  one  of  these  was 
under  arrest  for  gross  disobedience  of  ordera>  and  the  other  wbs 
utterly  incapable  of  performing  the  requisite  duty  of  a  lieutenaoif;. 
Lord  Cochrane  was^  therefore^  compelled  to  perform  the  several 
duties  of  Captain  and  Lieutenant^  and  to  take  turn  in  the  watch 
with  his  only  officer.  On  leaving  the  bay  of  Talcahuano^  tie 
wind  fell>  and  the  ship  was  becalmed  under  the  island  of  Qiiari- 
quina;  he  did  not  leave  the  dock  till  after  midnight^  when  hsvhig 
given  his  orders  he  went  into  his  cabin  to  take  a  short  rqppsie. 
His  order  to  the  lieutenant  was  to  call  him  upon  the  least  stir 
of  wind.  Scarcely  had  the  Admiral  left  the  deck  when  the 
Ueotenant  qjiiitted  his  post^  leaving  a  young  lad,  a  midshipman^  in 
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oomnumd  of  the  vessel.    A  breeze  sprung  upj,aiid  the h^^ instead 
of  calling  the  Admiral^  attempted  to  wock  the  ship  himself^  and 
run  her  on  a  sand  bank  close  to  the  shore.     The  tide  was  falling, 
but  Lord  Cochrane^  ever  ready  with  means  suited  to  the  emergency 
of  the  case^  succeeded  in  getting  Her  off  the  bank;  she  was^  how- 
ever^ considbrably  dami^ed.    Part  of  her  &lse  keel  was  knodted 
ofi^  and  the  planking  called  the  garboaid  streak  was  crushed^  and 
she  made  water  fast.     Lord  Cochrane  stilly  however^  resolved  to 
take  the  ship  to  Valdivia  and  accomplish  his  purpose.     Notwith- 
standing l^e  pumps  were  kept  incessantly  at  work>  the  water  in- 
ereaned  to  eight  feet,  she  sailed  badly>  and  eveiy  one  except  himself 
expected  she  would  founder  at  sea.     Finding  that  the  water  now 
no*  longer  gained  upon  the  pumps^  he  persevered,  brought  her  off 
the  high-land  of  Valdivia,  where  she  remained  during  the  night 
the  place  was  captured.  She  was  afterwards  repaired  and  coppered 
on  the  spat. 
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